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PREFACE. 



An expebience of several years in one of the most 
important of Her Majesty's Consulates^ has impressed 
me with the opinion that a * Practical Guide for British 
Shipmasters,' in which the substance, without the crude 
legal phraseology of Acts of Parliament and Statutory 
Laws should appear, would be of service to that class or 
which Great Britain is so justly proud. 

The object of the present work has been to bring 
familiarly, and at a comprehensive view, to the knowledge 
of Shipmasters their rights and duties. 

A work of this nature must necessarily, to some extent, 
be a repetition of works upon the same subject which 
have preceded it. It has been my end^vour to extract 
from my predecessors such parts as have appeared to me 
to recommend themselves especially to attention, and my- 
self to supply, from original authorities, such as have 
seemed to be wanting to the attainment of my object. 

That part of my work for which a claim to originality 
may possibly — with greater apparent justice — ^be urged. 



VI PREFACE. 

is that embracing the substance of laws, rules, and regula- 
tions relative to British shipping in United States ports. 
So far as I am aware, this subject has never yet been 
reduced to such a form as to be of practical service to 
those to whom a knowledge of it is calculated to be of 
very great assistance. 

If this object and no other has been now attained, I 
shall be fully satisfied with the result ; and feel myself 
amply repaid if I have contributed, in ever so slight a 
degree, to Kghten the arduous, and often unthankful, 
labours of the British Shipmaster. 

January 1866. 
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1. DUTIES, LIABILITIES, AND EIGHTS OF SHIPMASTERS. 

No MAN has greater responsibilities thrown upon him, 
heavier duties to perform, or risks to pass through, than 
a master-mariner ; and yet no person, generally, has less 
credit for his work.* 

* The following qualifications which a master-mariner is supposed to pos- 
sess, appeared in an English newspaper : — 

* There is, perhaps, no profession or trade known wherein so much and 
so many qualifications are required from one man, as from a shipmaster. 
He is required to be well versed in navigation, in all its branches, from 
plain trigonometry to great circle sailing, and frx)m finding the latitude by a 
meridian altitude, to the longitude by a lunar observation. He is also sup- 
posed to be thoroughly versed in seamanship ; in fact, to be able to conduct 
his ship to all parts of the world, and to keep her clear of lee shores, rocks, 
shoals, and sandbanks. All this is an absolutely necessary requirement ; but 
he is also required to be able {nearly) to build the ship he commands ; he 
must know how every part of her frame is put together, from the kelson 
upwards, and whenever a part of her becomes affected, he must know how 
and where to apply the remedy. He must be perfectly acquainted with 
various trades, such as sailmakers,' carpenters, coopers, blacksmiths, and 
sometimes cooks. 

* Under his particular care and charge are, first, his crew, and then his 
medicine chest, and the captain is supposed (while he is afioat at least) to 
be able to cure any disease that may happen to come within the limits of 
his little book, entitled " The Seamen's Medical and Surgical Assistant." 
Should, however, one of the crew depart this life, the captain gives the 

B 2 
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It behoves him, then, so to be prepared as to be able 
to secure his own rights and to protect those of others for 
whom the law looks upon him as agent. 

The condition of a master-mariner, in reference to his 
interest and authority, is well described by an old author : 
' A master of a ship is no more than one who, for his 
knowledge in navigation, fidelity, and discretion, hath the 
government of the ship committed to his care and manage- 
ment ; and by the common law — by which properties are 
to be guided — he hath no property either general or 
special by the constituting of him a master ; yet the law 
books look upon him as an officer who must render and 
give an account for the whole charge when once committed 
to his care and custody, and, upon failure, to render satis- 
faction. And, therefore, if misfortunes happen, if they 
be either through negligence, wilfulness, or ignorance of 
himself or his mariners, he must be responsible.'* 

The author takes for granted that the master is in 
possession of his certificate of competency. 

orders for his funeral, and performs the last sad ceremony of committing 
the body to the deep. 

* The shipmaster is also supposed to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
maritime law of his country, and with the common law of other countries ; 
and if either he or his ship gets into difficulties, and he comes not out of 
them with flying colours, the loss of his situation, and very frequently his 
wages, must pay the forfeit of his ignorance on that head. 

* Then, he is also supposed to be a merchant, and is frequently entrusted 
with the buying and selling of ships* cargoes abroad. He transacts mercan- 
tile business in all parts of the globe, drawing charter-parties, bills of lad- 
ing, &c. ; all this is required of the merchant captain. 

' The shipmaster is supposed to be a kind and humane man, slow to anger, 
and of just command of temper ; he must, on no account, ever allow himself 
to be so irritated as to lift his hand (be the provocation ever so great) 
against one of his crew. So sure as he does, the poor ill-treated^ and inso- 
lent sailor gets public sympathy and a reward for his conduct ; while the 
brutal captain gets either a heavy fine, or imprisonment, or both, and public 
censure for his conduct, without any consideration as to the heavy respon- 
sibiHty, anxiety, and frequent difficulty of governing unruly crews. Not- 
withstanding all this, the captain must make his passage, and transact his 
business, in all climates, and in all weather ; and very little of the credit he 
deserves falls to his share.' 

« Molloy, Book 2, Chap. 2, Section 1. 
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A master-mariner is very much a free man as to the 
character or class of vessel he chooses to command ; but, 
once captain, he is tied to specific duties. 

A master who is about to engage with the owner of a 
vessel on a foreign voyage, should make a point to have 
a clear written agreement made for his services, so as to 
show the time for which he is bound, the precise amount 
of pay, and how and when and from what sources payable, 
parts of the world he can be compelled to go to, and 
any other special and particular matters which are likely 
to arise. This is strongly advised, because masters in 
foreign ports sometimes get unsatisfactory or complaining 
communications from owners, and are attempted to be 
dispossessed, causing them to apply to the consuls, who 
find it a difficult duty to advise or direct where the master 
has not a clear agreement showing his rights and his 
owner's liability and duty towards him. 

If a master has gone one voyage under a written agree- 
ment, and is continued verbally in the service of the owner, 
the law will presume that the terms of engagement for one 
voyage extended to a succeeding voyage performed without 
a new agreement.* 

A master should understand he is the person who is put 
in charge as well as in command, and an agent, with ample 
powers, to represent the owner of the ship in the manage- 
ment of the concerns committed to him. Such owner is 
Uable for engagements entered into by the master for the 
necessary and usual employment of the vessel, and for 
acts which he may do in the character of master within 
what is thus necessary and usual. If the owner himself 
appears, and makes a special contract regarding the service 
of the ship, the master cannot substitute another on his 
own authority ; because, at the best, he is but an agent, 
and an agent cannot control, affect, or supersede the act 
of his principal. 

♦ The Gananoque, 1 Lushington's Admiralty Reports, 448. 
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In this part of the present work it will be taken for 
granted that the master has engaged his crew and entered 
into an agreement with them before a shipping master, 
an agreement usually known as shipping articles, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 
Sections 149, 150. 

As men may desert, die, or otherwise pass away, fresh 
articles may have to be entered into when the vessel has 
reached, or during the period of her being in, a foreign 
port, where her outward cargo will be discharged, we have 
therefore in Part III. given some practical directions upon 
this point. 

No man should, in the present, guard himself against 
future circumstances more than the master of a foreign- 
going ship. And this he may mainly do, if, at the start 
of his voyage, he knows his liabilities. Let him undei^ 
stand that he is personally bound for his contracts and for 
the wrongs he may commit, although, under the circum- 
stances, he may consider he is doing his duty by his 
owners. A first duty is to see that his vessel is tight, 
staunch, and fitted in all respects, for the purpose of 
carrying those goods to the place to which he undertakes 
to carry them. He is bound to see that the crew are 
suflScient in point of number, skill, and efficiency for the 
contemplated voyage. He is bound to take a pilot where- 
ever usage or the laws of the country require it. Thus, 
he is liable on charter-parties and bills of lading signed 
by himself. Goods taken on board must be delivered, 
notwithstanding any cause which does not come within the 
meaning of an act of providence or within the exception 
provided for in the bill of lading. If they are lost or 
injured by any negligence or unskilfulness of the master 
or crew, he is personally responsible as well as the 
owner.* 

♦ Morse v. Slv£f 1 Ventris's Reports, 238 ; Boucher v. Lawson, Reports 
time of Lord Hardwicke, 183 ; Trent Navigation v. Wood, 3 Espinasse's 
Reports, 127. 
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So, also, the master will be liable for repairs and sup- 
plies ordered by himself abroad, unless it appears by 
the contract that credit was given only to the owner.* 
And he is liable •for the wages of the seamen and for pilot- 
age.t A contract may, as is intimated, be made upon the 
exclusive credit of the owner. If the master has given his 
own special promise, then the owner is not liable ; and, 
taking the converse of this, where th^re is a special 
promise by the owners, the master is discharged from any 
obligation. The master may, by virtue of his general 
authority, order necessary repairs, or make contracts 
within the ordinary scope of the ship's employment, 
upon the exclusive liability of the owner ; disclosing 
his name, and stating that he, himself, is not responsible. 
And where a master intends to act solely as agent of his 
owner, so as to make the latter only responsible, he 
should sign the owner's name, and then his own as agent. 
The law considers that seamen have a three-fold security 
for their wages — the owner, the master, and the ship. 
Besides being personally liable for his own negli- 
gence, short-comings, and wrongs, he is, also, liable for 
those of his officers and crew, although no personal fault 
or negligence is imputable to him. The rigour of the law 
in this respect, arises from reasons of public policy, and 
does not admit of any distinction, whether the officers 
and crew are appointed by the master himself, or by the 
owner. But the master is not liable for the wilful tres- 
passes of his crew, not done in the course of their duty 
or by his commands. J 

Owner and master of any ship or vessel, engaged in a 
general freighting business, are liable as common carriers. 
It will make no difference, in any case, that the cargo 
was all furnished by one person, provided the vessel was 

♦ Etch V. Coe, Cowper's Reports, 637 ; Gamham v. Bennett^ 2 Starange's 
Reports, 816. 

t Abbott on Shipping, Part 4, Chapter 4, Section 1, Note 2 ; The Mar- 
garety 3 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 238. 

X Boucher v. Nddstrom^ 1 Taunton's Reports, 668. 
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open to all persons, indifferently, who offered freight for 
her port of destination. Neither will it make any 
diflTerence that the vessel is employed in carrying a par- 
ticular kind of goods, if she is open to all persons offering 
goods of that description. Still, if the vessel is not 
engaged in the transportation of merchandise for all per- 
sons indifferently, but is employed exclusively by one or 
more persons (as, for instance, under charter-party), then 
the owners are not liable as common carriers. So, if the 
owner of a ship, employing her on his own account, should 
take merchandise on board for freight from a particular 
individual, for his special accommodation, he would not 
be liable as common carrier. In such case, the owner and 
master are liable only as private or special carriers, to the 
exercise of reasonable care and diligence for the safety of 
the goods. But as common carriers they are liable for all 
losses not occasioned by the act of God, the public enemy, 
or by some excepted perils enumerated in a bill of lading. 
The master must be careful that no want of repair 
exists in the ship ; that the pumps are in proper working 
order ; that the vessel is supplied with her full comple- 
ment of anchors, cables and sails ; and that the standing 
and running rigging are complete and in good working 
order. A want of repair in any of these, or their 
unserviceableness (as where the best bower anchor and the 
cable of the small anchor were defective, or where the 
maintop gallant sail and studding sails, used in light 
weather, were rotten and almost unserviceable, although 
the other sails used in stormy weather were good), will 
render the vessel unseaworthy and forfeit the insurance, 
besides subjecting the master, as well as the owners, to 
damages.* A master must not set sail nor proceed in 
a fog or in thick weather, for even having a licensed pilot 
on board will not protect him or his owners from liability 
or damage that may occur in such a case.f 

♦ Lees on Shipping, &C;, 65, 6th edition. 

t The GirolamOf 3 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 176. 
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With regard to cargo, the liability of owner and master 
commences with its delivery. If it is delivered in a usual 
and customary manner, that is a sufficient delivery. 
Where the vessel is lying at a wharf, it is usual to deliver 
the goods on the wharf and notify the master or officer in 
command of the fact. Any accident happening to goods 
thus delivered, in putting them on board, will fall upon 
the carrier. 

The manner of taking on board, and the commencement 
of the carrier's liability, depend upon the custom of the 
particular place. Thus, if goods are to be conveyed to 
the ship by lighters, and it is the custom, or agreed, that 
the master is* to take them from the quay or beach, then 
his liability commences at that place ; but if the owners 
are to deliver the goods at the ship's side, then his 
liability commences upon the reception of them in the 
same manner as when the vessel loads at the wharf. 

The cargo must be taken on board with care and skill 
and stowed under deck. If stowed upon deck without 
consent of the shipper or sanction of custom, it will be at 
the risk of ship-owner and master, who will be liable for 
any loss or injury which may happen from whatever 
cause, notwithstanding an exception exists in a bill of 
lading as to dangers of the seas. 

A master should be careful not to take on board any 
contraband or unlawful goods ; for the other goods in the 
ship may thereby be liable to forfeiture or detention and 
he made responsible. And if he takes on board any false 
or suspicious papers, he may thereby subject his vessel to 
capture or detention and himself to damages.* 

Where the master is also appointed consignee of cargo, 
his acts in relation to it are severally to be referred to the 
different capacities in which he is acting. The general 
rule is, that during the voyage his acts are to be 
referred to his capacity as master; but after the cargo 

* Abbott on Shipping, 211. 
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has arrived at its destination, the master, if he be also 
consignee, is to be considered as acting in that relation 
only.* 

The master, from being the general agent and repre- 
sentative of the owner of the vessel, is entitled to receive 
freights, and a payment to him will discharge the goods, 
and those who may be liable for the freight, unless notice 
should be given by the owner, or unless there be some 
stipulation to the contrary in a contract. 

There are cases where full freight is due notwithstand- 
ing the non-arrival of the goods at the port of destination. 
Thus, a merchant shipper cannot avail himself of his own 
default to escape the payment of freight ; as, if the goods 
be seized or detained at an intermediate port for his 
illegal conduct or wrongful act ; or if, at such inter- 
mediate port, he voluntarily insists upon receiving, and 
does receive his goods, the carrying ship being ready and 
able to carry them to their destination. 

Where goods have been thrown over board for general 
benefit, or so used as to make the loss of them a subject 
of general average, the owner of the goods is bound to pay 
full freight ; because the payment of general average is 
the substitution for delivery, and subjects the owner to 
the payment, t But, in all other cases, the shipper has a 
right to insist on the delivery of the goods as a condition 
preceding the payment of freight. It is no answer to say 
the ship-owner acted in good faith, and the sale was for 
his benefit. He has commissioned no one to judge for 
him on that subject. He may prefer to have the goods 
in a damaged state. It is his right, and cannot be with- 
held from him without a forfeiture of the demand for 
freight. J 

The shippers are bound to pay the full freight for the 

♦ Earl V. Rotvcroft, 8 East's Reports, 126. 

t Halwersony. Cole, 1 Spears' (U. S.) Reports, 321 ; but see (quoted there) 
Hunter v. Princeps, 10 East's Reports, 378. 
t Ibid. 
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voyage, if the cargo is carried to the port of destination, 
and specially remains^ notwithstanding at its arrival it is, 
by reason of damp, utterly ruined and worthless.* But 
the general rule is, that no freight is due for goods which 
positively perished by the perils of the seas in the course 
of the voyage. Thus, fifty hogsheads of sugar were 
shipped on freight. They were properly stowed, but 
during the voyage the ship leaked, owing to tempestuous 
weather, by means of which the sugar was washed out ; 
and on arrival at the port of destination, the hogsheads 
were empty, and some of them fell to pieces. It was held 
by the court that no freight was due. The sugar was as 
effectually destroyed as if it had at once been swept into 
the sea and gone to the bottom. Bringing into port the 
empty hogsheads was not bringing the hogsheads of sugar 
which the carrier had undertaken to do.f 

Although the general rule is completion and full freight, 
yet there may be cases where a proportion of freight only 
is payable. Thus, if the ship by any disaster is forced 
into a port short of the place of destination, and is unable 
to prosecute and complete the voyage, and the owner of 
the goods voluntarily accepts them at the port of distress, 
or at an intermediate port, the law implies a new contract, 
namely, to pay freight in the proportion of the voyage 
performed. This is called j9ro rata freight. 

It is believed that if the whole vessel is chartered to 
take a cargo, at certain specified rates per ton, and a full 
cargo is not furnished, the owner of the vessel is entitled 
to freight, not only for the cargo actually put on board, 
but also for what the vessel could have taken had a full 
cargo been furnished. This is the American rule. J And 

* Jordan v. Warren Insurance Company^ 1 Story's (Boston, U.S.) 
Reports, 342, 352; The Nathaniel Hooiper, 3 Sumner's (Boston, U.S.) 
Reports, 654 ; Ca^e v. The Baltimore U.S, Company ^ 7 Cranch's (U.S.) 
Supreme Court Reports, 368, 362. 

t Ibid. 

\ Duffie V. Hayes, 16 Johnson's (New York) Reports, 337 ; Heckscher v. 
WCrea, 24 Wendell's (New York) Reports, 304. 
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also, that if a merchant sends the vessel of another abroad 
for a cargo to a designated port, and puts none on board, 
he who has hired the vessel for the voyage must pay 
empty for full.* 

If a ship can be repaired in a reasonable time, and 
the cargo is not perishable, the master is not bound to 
tranship, but he may detain the cargo until the repairs 
are completed, and then prosecute his voyage and earn full 
freight. If, however, the ship cannot be repaired at all, 
or not without very great loss of time, the master is at 
liberty to tranship, and so to earn the whole freight ; and 
in such case the freighter is bound to pay the extra freight 
for the renewed voyage which the master pays for the 
hire of the vessel which he procures ; that is to say, the 
owner of the goods is not responsible for the old and the 
new freight united, but for the excess of the whole freight 
over what the old freight would have been if the first ship 
had been able to carry on the goods, f 

As ships are liable to accidents in the course of the 
voyage, by which repairs may become necessary, it would 
seem that if the hire by charter-party be from a certain 
day, for a certain number of months, and so much longer 
as the vessel shall be employed by the charterers, the 
freight does not cease to accrue during time exhausted in 
making repairs ; at least, if the vessel was sufficient at 
the outset of the voyage, and there be no neglect or un- 
reasonable delay on the part of the owner in having her 
repaired. J And it has been decided in America that if a 
ship is chartered at a certain sum per month, and in the 
course of the voyage is seized and detained by a hostile 

♦ Criles V. Brig Cynthia^ 1 Peter's (Pennsylvania) Reports, 203, 207; 
Kleine v. Catara^ 2 Gullison's Reports, 61. 

t The Gratitudine, 3 C. Robinson's Adm. Reports, 240 ; Miller v. Fief- 
cker^ 1 Douglas's Reports, 231 ; Lake v. Lyde, 2 Burroughs's Reports, 889 ; 
Shipton V. Thornton^ 9 Adolphus and Ellis's Reports, 314. 

t Havelock v. Geddea^ 10 East's Reports, 656 ; Bipley v. Scaife, 5 Barn- 
well and Cresswell's Reports, 167. 
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force, and afterwards released, and performs her voyage, 
the freight for the time of detention is due, and payable by 
the hirer, as well as for the other periods of the voyage.* 

It is universally conceded that the master of a merchant 
ship, on his arrival at the port of delivery, has a right to 
retain the goods until the freight is paid by the consignee. 
But in order to the exercise of this right, it is necessary 
not only that the goods should have arrived at the place 
of their destination, but that they must be taken out of 
the vessel, and the master must be ready to deliver them 
on payment, or tender of the freight. The delivery of 
the cargo is, by the maritime law, a condition which must 
precede the right to freight, and the right to detain for 
non-payment ; and the reason is, that the merchant may 
have an opportunity to examine the goods before he makes 
himself liable at all events for the freight, f 

The master may detain any part of the merchandise 
for the freight of all that is consigned to the same person. 
Hence, if the master, in such case, makes a delivery of 
part of the goods to the consignee, he may retain the 
residue even against a purchaser, until payment of the 
freight of the whole. But if the goods are sold to dif- 
ferent persons by the consignee, and part is delivered, the 
master has not a lien upon the residue so as to compel one 
purchaser to pay freight for what has been delivered to 
another purchaser, but only for what has been purchased 
by himself. J 

A person once a master of a vessel, will be deemed to 
continue in that character until displaced by some overt 
act or declaration of the owners. § 

2. mate's duty. 

It may not be amiss, shortly, to state the authority and 
office of first mate. 

* Spafford v. Dodge, 14 Massachusetts Eeportfl, 66. 

t Certain Logs of Mahogany, 2 Sumner's (Massachusetts) Reports, 589. 

X Abbott on Shipping, 377, note, 8th edition. 

§ Schooner IHbune, 3 Sumner's (U.S.) Eeports, 220. 
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He commands in the absence or disability of the cap- 
tain ; and, in case of his death, succeeds, for the time being, 
to his station as matter of course, without any action on the 
part of the remainder of the crew. He has a general su- 
perintendence over everything that concerns the vessel's 
service, and also has to notify the master of whatever 
requires attention. He superintends the receiving and 
stowing, and delivery of the cargo. 

At sea, he superintends the sailing ; and here he is the 
representative and aid of the master. He must keep the 
log-book, in which he should make a faithful and minute 
journal of the voyage, showing everything which occurs ; 
such as the course of the voyage, direction of wind, the 
sail she is under at any time, and every accident or occur- 
rence on board the vessel, during the voyage. The im- 
portance of this sort of journal cannot be too highly 
estimated by a faithful seaman. It is made by the law 
of some countries of equal authenticity with notarial doc- 
uments; by the British Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, it 
is, in many instances, direct evidence of facts ; and it is 
at all times of great consequence upon questions of gene- 
ral average, insurance, salvage, and other controversies in 
which the ship or owners may be involved in time of peace, 
and the predicaments in which the vessel may be found in 
time of war. In keeping the log it is customary for each 
officer of the watch to enter everything worthy of note oc- 
curring during the watch upon the log-slate, and once in 
twenty-four hours the mate copies it into the log-book, 
after it has been examined and corrected by the master. 
The mate should, in performing this duty, take care to 
enter all essential occurrences of the voyage, subject, of 
course, to correction by the master, but still so as to pre- 
serve his character as an independent journalist. 

He must be qualified, in point of general capacity, for 
the office of master, and therefore ought to be skilled in 
navigation and general seamanship, and competent to 
work the ship on her voyage. He should have a dignity 
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of character, which will keep him from too great a fami- 
liarity with the crew, and he should avoid making them 
the confidants of any subject of discontent he may have 
with the master. 

He takes charge of the larboard watch at sea ; and in 
port, where he stands no watch at night, he takes care of 
the ship, keeps an account of the cargo as it is received 
and delivered, and superintends its stowage and break- 
ing out. 

In working the ship, the mate takes his station on the 
forecastle, and commands the forward part. 

The second mate, in port, is expected to join in the 
work about the ship, similar to that performed by the 
seamen. In getting under weigh and in reefing, the se- 
cond mate works with the men, superintended by the mate. 
During the starboard watch, the second mate commands 
the deck during the absence of the captain. Although 
the master himself stands no watch, but comes and 
goes at all times as he chooses, yet the starboard is 
sometimes called the captain's watch, probably from the 
fact that, in the early days of the service, when vessels 
were smaller, there was usually but one mate, and the 
master stood his own watch.* He also has the particular 
charge of the spare rigging, working tools, ship stores, &c. 
In receiving and discharging cargo, he superintends in 
the hold, and the mate on deck. If the cargo is taken 
by boats or lighters, he goes in the boats. The second 
mate does not, of course, succeed to the station of mate in 
case of his death or removal ; that depends upon the 
decision of the master. Where a second mate succeeds 
the mate, he is entitled to the compensation of chief 
mate. 

The mate in that respect is on a different footing. 
He succeeds, of course, to the station of the captain, and 
his extra compensation for his services in such capacity, 

* Dana's Seaman's Friend, 133. 
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can be recovered of the owners. In the absence of the 
captain^ he takes command ; and if a sailor be wrongfully 
dismissed by him, the owners are liable as an act of their 
agent. He may forfeit his right to command, and his 
wages from incapacity or fraud,' want of fidelity, illegal 
conduct, wilful disobedience, or repeated negligence. The 
proof, however, must be strong and conclusive. 

If a mate be temporarily appointed by the master, he 
stands on a different footing from one who shipped as 
mate, and may be removed at the pleasure of the cap- 
tain. A mate when ill is entitled to be cured at the 
expense of the ship, in the same manner as the sea- 
men.* 

When the master is on board, the right to inflict punish- 
ment pertains exclusively to him; and it cannot be 
lawfully exercised by any subordinate officer, even for 
improper behaviour to himself personally, without the 
authority or sanction of the master, express or implied. 
But in those cases which sometimes occur, where instant 
obedience to the orders of the mate is necessary, such as 
orders to take in sail in a sudden squall, or to cut away 
the rigging or spars, or to go aloft on a sudden emergency, 
the mate may instantly enforce obedience by the appli- 
cation of all the reasonable force required to produce 
prompt obedience. But such an exercise of authority is 
to be justified by necessity alone ; and the force so used 
is not so much a punishment for the offence of dis- 
obedience as it is a means of compelling the performance 
of a present duty, admitting of no delay. Not only is 
the general authority to inflict punishment on shipboard 
restricted to the master, without any power of delegation 
to another, but he is bound to prevent, as far as he is able, 
any undue exercise of authority by his subordinate 
officers, and any abuses, injuries, and trespasses by them. 
K he is present when any such officer takes it upon him- 

* Dixon's Merchant and Shipmaster's Guide, New York, 76 ; The Brig 
George^ 1 Sumner's (U.S.) Reports, 151. 
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self to inflict punishment upon a mariner, if he do not 
interfere to restrain it, he will be deemed to have assented 
to and encouraged it ; and if it was improper in its nature 
and character, or unjustifiable under the circumstances, 
he will be held responsible in damages. He cannot 
excuse himself on the ground of courtesy to his officers, 
or of the supposed necessity of upholding their authority 
and the discipline of the ship. He is bound, it is true, 
to support his officers in the proper discharge of their 
duties, and to maintain the discipline of the ship ; but he 
is also to take care that the crew are not made victims to 
the passions, insolence, or caprices of the officers under 
his command.* 

Amongst the most important of a chief mate's duties 
is an exercise of due vigilance, care and attention to pre- 
serve the cargo from robbery. He is not responsible for 
every embezzlement or loss that may occur, otherwise a 
responsibility would be entailed upon persons filling that 
capacity which could not adequately be discharged. He 
is bound, however, to exercise due care, caution and 
diligence; and if notwithstanding a robbery should be 
committed, without any neglect of duty on his part, he 
would not be responsible, f 

A learned Admiralty Judge of one of the United 
States Courts, in a case where a master had displaced a 
first mate, used this language : ^ When I first came into 
this court, I found it taken for granted that the captain 
had a legal right to displace the mate for just cause. I 
have seen repeated instances, where the exercise of this 
power was necessary for the safety of the ship ; and I 
have examined into many cases, wherein it had been 
executed from arbitrary, capricious and improper motives. 
It is established by the maritime laws, and so it ought to 
be, that the cdptain must be supreme in the ship. His 

* Dixon's Merchant and Shipmaster's Guide, KewYork, 75; The Brig 
George, 1 Sumner's (U.S.) I^eports, 151. 
t The Duchess of Kent, 1 "W. Robinson's Admiralty Reports, 286* 

C 
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lawful orders must be obeyed. But when a contract is 
in question, the law, by its proper courts, will see that it 
is not vacated, for any other than legal, reasonable, and 
necessary causes. The courts will control and examine 
the powers and conduct of the master. He is authorised 
to give all commands for the navigating, government and 
safety of the ship ; but he has no authority to nullify a 
contract at his will or for light and trifling causes. A 
contract is a solemn engagement, not to be vacated with 
out the consent of all parties, or on considerations on 
which the law must decide, through the tribunal estab- 
lished to make such decisions. 

^ The mate is a respectable officer in the ship, and 
generally chosen with the consent of the owners ; he is 
under the orders of the master in his ordinary duty; 
but his contract is not subject to arbitrary controL He 
may forfeit his right to command and to wages by 
fraudulent, unfaithful and illegal practices ; by gross and 
repeated negligence, or flagrant, wilful and unjustifi- 
able disobedience ; by incapacity, brought on him by his 
own fault, to perform his duty, or palpable want of skill 
in his profession. 

^ The safety of the ship often depends on this oflScer, 
who is sometimes more trustworthy and capable than the 
master ; and commonly placed by the owners to increase 
the security of their property. In case of the absence, 
incapacity or death of the captain, the conunand and 
responsibility devolve on the mate. The causes of removal 
should, on all these occasions, be evident, strong and 
legally important.'* 

OflScers are justly the objects of at least equal 
attention from the courts as common mariners, inasmuch 
as an injury done to their character is of wider extent 
and is attended with consequences of a more seriouf^ 
nature, f 

♦ Judge Peters in Atkins v. Burrows, 1 Peters' (U.S.) Reports, 242. 
t The Exeter, 2 W. Robinson's Reports, 2^1. 
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Where, on the death of a master, the mate takes his 
place, the crew cannot object to obey him because he 
happens to be a foreigner.* 

3. SHIPPING ARTICLES OR AGREEMENT WITH THE CREW. 

A master bound on a foreign voyage wilt be very careful 
to see that the agreement for and with his crew is made 
and filled up in the form sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade, and so as to contain with as much certainty as 
possible all the particulars required by the 149th section 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. 

And if there be one particular more than another which 
should have attention, it is that which is to specify the 
nature and duration of the intended voyage : for sailors 
in a foreign port are constantly in contact with designing 
and bad men, who, under the character of ^ runner ' or 
keeper of a sailor's boarding house — helped by shrewd but 
unscrupulous lawyers — will give them notions that there 
may be or is something loose in the shipping articles and 
so get them dissatisfied, help them to desert, encourage 
suits, and at last, fleece and ship them forcibly, or even 
by first drugging them, into other vessels. 

And as this may come to pass, a captain, when a 
shipping-master is about to read and explain the agree- 
ment to the seamen, had better be pi:esent, and it would be 
well for his first mate to accompany him; as they may 
find it necessary, in case of any controversy abroad (and 
where, of course, the shipping-master will not be), to 
be able by themselves to prove that the shipping articles 
were read over and explained, so that the seamen under- 
stood before signing them. 

There is a penalty on a master (not to exceed five 
pounds) in case he should carry a seaman to sea without 
entering into the proper agreement with him.t And he 

* Renno v. Bennett, 3 Adolphus and Ellis's Reports (New Series), 768. 
t Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 157. 

C2 
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must also, before sailing, sign and send to the nearest 
shipping master a full and accurate statement, in a form 
sanctioned by the Board of Trade, of every change which 
takes place in his crew before finally leaving.* 

Every erasure, interlineation, or alteration in any 
shipping articles^ will be wholly inoperative, unless the 
same can be proved to have been made with the consent 
of all the persons interested in such erasure, &c., by some 
shipping master, justice, officer of customs, or other public 

functionary.! 

And it is made a misdemeanor for any person to fraudu- 
lently alter, or procure to be fraudulently altered, or make 
or assist in making or procuring to be made any false 
entry, or to deliver, assist in delivering, or procure to be 
delivered, a false copy of any such shipping articles. J 

The master is required, at the commencement of the 
voyage, to cause a copy of the shipping agreement, with 
an omission, however, of the signatures, to be placed or 
posted up in such part of the ship as to be accessible to 
the crew. In default he incurs a penalty not exceeding 
five pounds. 

The shipping articles constitute a several and separate 
contract with each seaman for the voyage, at his own 
rate of wages; and although all may sign the same 
shipping paper, no one is understood to contract jointly 
with, or to incur any responsibility for any of the others. 
This construction is adopted by courts of justice, as 
well as by merchants and mariners in all commercial 
nations in modem times. § 

4. WHEN WAGES BEGIN. 

A seaman's right to wages and provisions commence 
at the time he begins work or at the time fixed in the 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 158. 

t Same, Section 163. 

I Same, Section 164. 

§ Oliver v. Alexander, 6 Peters' (U.S.) Admiralty Reports, 143. 
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shipping articles for his commencement of work or presence 
on board, whichever first happens.* 

And he has a lien and priority of lien upon the vessel 
for his wages. The grounds on which the security and 
precedence rest are, that the mariner in contracting with 
the master is presumed to engage on the credit of the ship ; 
that he is constantly in danger of losing his wages by 
shipwreck; that it stimulates his exertions to save as 
much as possible in the hour of danger to give him a 
preferred right of payment out of it ; and that, finally, 
by his exertions in bringing the remnants of the vessel 
or the vessel itself into port, he has enabled others to 
be paid who have claims on it like his own.f 

The master's lien for wages continues notwithstanding 
the transfer of the ship. J 

A master engaged for a voyage out and home, if wrong- 
fully discharged abroad, is entitled to wages until he can 
obtain other employment ; and probably until the termina- 
tion of the entire voyage. § 

And this lien covers the whole ship, one part as well as 
another and no one part more than another ; a part sepa- 
rated by a storm is not disengaged by that accident from 
that lien. If it be recovered, it is recovered as a part of 
the primitivi^ pledge mortgaged to the mariner. || But the 
voyage must be legal to give a lien on the vessel for 
wages. If it be illegal and such illegality is known to the 
mariner, he cannot assert a claim upon the vessel. But 
where the mariners are innocent of all knowledge of or 
participation in the illegality of the voyage, their claim 
will be preferred to the claim of forfeiture on the part of 
the government. A seaman has also a lien on freight for 
wages, besides a personal remedy against the master and 
owner. 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 181. 
t Curtis's Eights and Duties of Merchant Seamen, 314. 
J The Nymphy 1 Swabey's Admiralty Reports, 86. 
§ The Camilla^ 1 Swabey's Admiralty Reports, 312. 
I The Neptune, 1 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 227. 
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Where seamen as well as master are claiming against a 
vessel or its proceeds, the wages of the men will be pre- 
ferred before the master's wages and disbursements.* 

The duty of the seamen after they have once entered 
fully on their service under their contract, is obedience; 
and that obedience is due, and may be enforced, as well 
in a river, at anchor, and before a clearance is obtained, 
as upon the high seas and after a regular clearance. If 
the rule of law were otherwise, all order would be frus- 
trated, and the due navigation and safety of the vessel 
rendered impossiblcf 

5. CONDUCT OF THE MASTER TOWARDS THE CREW AND 
OF SEAMEN TOWARDS THE MASTER. 

Great power, important interests and discretion are 
necessarily confided to the master of a ship. His autho- 
rity at sea is necessarily summary and often absolute ; and 
if he chooses to perform his duties, or to exert his power 
in a harsh, intemperate, or oppressive manner, he can 
seldom be resisted by physical or moral force. He should 
have the talent to command in the midst of danger, and 
courage and presence of mind to meet and surmount 
extraordinary perils. He should be able to dissipate fear, 
to calm disturbed minds, and inspire confidaice in the 
breasts of all who are under his charge. He must watch 
for the preservation of the health and comfort of the crew, 
as well as for the safety of the ship and cargo. It is 
necessary that he should maintain perfect order, and pre- 
serve the most exact discipline, under the guidance of 
justice, moderation, and good sense. J 

The master should never lose sight of the fact that the 
power which is given to him is to be used rather with a 
view to restrain his seamen from the commission of offences, 

♦ The Salacia, 1 Lushington's Admiralty Reports, 645. 
t Flanders on Shipping, 104. 
{ 3, Kent's Commentaries, 159. 
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than to punish them for offences already committed. It 
is absolutely so with regard to all great crimes, that is, 
all acts which are made crimes by the laws of England. 
In respect to these the master cannot inflict any, even the 
least punishment ; but he may, and ought, to restrain the 
offender, and so secure him that he may be carried home 
and tried before the proper tribunal of his country for his 
offence ; but the restraint or confinement by the master 
should not be more severe or close than may be necessary 
for ^ the safety of the ship, and of the lives of the persons 
on board,' and the safe custody of the offender. With re- 
gard to smaller offences, that is to say, such as are merely 
contrary to discipline and good order, although the law 
allows the master to correct in a reasonable manner if it 
be absolutely necessary to the safety and discipline of the 
ship ; yet, as it behoves him to be very careful in the ex- 
ercise of such power, it would be well for him always to 
use it, as before stated, more in the way of restraint than 
of punishment. If, for instance, the offence be drunken- 
ness, or temporary violence, he may restrain the offender 
by confinement till sobriety or quiet demeanour justify the 
removal of the restraint, and then assembling the crew 
and pointing out the impropriety of the offender's conduct, 
ascertain by the effect produced whether enough has not 
already been done, and whether any reasonable apprehen- 
sions of mischief can be entertained, if the offence be 
passed over without further notice. In general, it would 
be better to avoid the infliction of corporal punishment, 
which can seldom be resorted to without engendering a 
spirit of dissatisfaction and insubordination, and rendering 
the progress of the after voyage one of mutual distrust 
and annoyance ; but if such punishment should be deemed 
by the master and his oflScers absolutely necessary to the 
safety of the ship, and of the lives of the persons on board, 
great care must be taken that it be not excessive or vindic- 
tive, and that it be governed more by the probability of 
serious consequences resulting from the offence, than by 
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the character of the offence itself. It is not, however, in- 
tended to recommend that punishment should be dispro- 
portionate to the offence ; but, even a great offence should 
be visited with moderate punishment, unless the circum- 
stances of probable danger to the ship or crew render 
severity indispensable. It should be distinctly under- 
stood, that a hasty or intemperate blow given by the 
master cannot be justified. There are doubtless many 
provoking acts and many causes of excitement which, 
in the heat of the moment, sometimes throw masters 
off their guard, and all such circumstances of provo- 
cation or extenuation are taken into due consideration 
by the proper tribunals of this country in the adminis- 
tration of the law and distribution of punishment; 
but the law itself is too watchful over the safety of 
all to allow the slightest violence to be done to the person 
of any, except in self-defence, or for the safety of the ship 
and the lives of the persons on board. And, if the master 
be not allowed to inflict a hasty or intemperate blow, still 
less can a mate or other person on board be excused for any 
such violence. The mate or officer in charge of the ship, 
in the absence of the master, may exercise the power of 
restraining any person on board, if necessary to the safety 
of the ship and the lives of the persons on board, but he 
should reserve the question of punishment for the judg- 
ment of the master, who is to act in concert with his 
officers.* 

It was observed by a great Admiralty Judge, Lord 
Stowell, that in all acts of discipline and authority, passion 
is a bad counsellor, and that care is to be taken to sui>- 
press even natural and honest feelings of resentment, 
which may have the effect of transferring a share of the 
blame belonging to the transaction to the other side of the 
question, t 

Well has it been said of a master — ^ He has a power 

* Symon's Merchant Seamen's Law, 83. 

t The Frederick, 1 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 216. 
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and influence, both direct and indirect, which may be the 
means of much good or much evil. If he is profane, pas- 
sionate, tyrannical, indecent, or intemperate, more or less 
of the same qualities will break out or spread themselves 
among officers and men, which perhaps would have been 
checked, if not in some degree removed, had the head of 
the ship been a man of high personal character. He may 
make his ship almost anything he chooses, and may render 
the lives and duties of his officers and men pleasant and 
profitable to them, or may introduce disagreements, dis- 
content, tyranny, resistance, and, in fact, make the situ- 
ation of all on board as uncomfortable as that in which 
any human beings can well be placed. Every master of 
a vessel who will lay this to heart, and consider his great 
responsibility, may not only be a benefactor to the num- 
bers, whom the course of many years will bring under his 
command, but may render a service to the whole class and 
do much to raise the character of the calling.' * 

Power over the liberty and person of a fellow man is 
entrusted to the master in reference to sailors, only from 
public policy, which regarding the necessities of the 
service is to be sparingly used, and a strict account will 
be required of its exercise. 

The master is responsible for any punishment inflicted 
on board the vessel, unless done in his absence or when 
he is prevented by force from interfering. But absence 
will not always be an excuse. If he had reason to suppose 
that such a thing might be done, and did not take pains 
to be present and interfere, he will be liable. Neither, as 
is often supposed, will the advice, or even the personal 
superintendence or orders of a Consul or any foreign au- 
thority relieve the master of his personal responsibility. 
He may ask advice, but he must act upon his own 
account, and he is equally answerable for what he 
does himself and what he permits to be done on 
board his vessel by others. The seaman is entitled to be 

* Dana*s Seamen's Friend, 137. 
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dealt with by his own captain, under whom he shipped, 
and whom he may hold responsible at the end of the 
voyage, and the responsibility is not to be shaken off by 
calling in the aid of others.* 

A master who, by wilful breach of duty, or by neglect 
of duty or by reason of drunkenness, does any act tending 
to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage of his 
ship, or tending immediately to endanger the life or limb 
of any person belonging to, or on board of the ship, or who, 
by wilful breach of duty, or by neglect of duty, or by 
reason of drunkenness, refuses or omits to do any lawful 
act, proper and requisite to be done by him, for preserving 
such ship from immediate loss, destruction, or serious dam- 
age, or for preserving any person belonging to, or on board 
of such ship, from immediate danger to life or limb, will, 
for every offence, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.f 

6. DUNNAGE. 

As a master and owner will be liable for damage to 
goods arising from improper stowage, it will be well for 
the former, the master, to attend to the dunnaging of 
cargo. It is usually the duty of the first mate to attend 
to the dunnaging, chocking, and securing of it ; but he is 
so frequently called off on other duties, that it is almost 
impossible for him to give it the attention which its im- 
portance requires. The master must also remember that 
it is no excuse for him that he trusted the stowage to a 
stevedore or to a subordinate officer. 

As the consequence of insufficient or improper dun- 
nage, and damages therefrom may occur in the port of 
destination, it may be well here to refer to American 
rules for dunnage. 

If the cargo consists of goods liable to be injured by 
moisture, the wood used for dunnage should be perfectly 
dry. It sometimes has this appearance, but after being 

* Dana, 192. 

t Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 239. 
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heated by close confinement in a ship's hold, moisture 
evaporates from it, and damages the goods. Such wood, 
therefore, ought never to be stowed among such goods. 

A full built ship, having a cargo liable to be injured by 
water, should have at least six inches of dunnage on the 
flat of the floor ; nine inches in the round of the bilge ; on 
the sides in the lower hold, above the round of the bilge, 
three inches ; on the sides between decks, two inches ; care 
being always taken that the dunnage be such as to keep 
the goods thus far from the sides. 

On the lower deck the dunnage should be at least one 
inch thick, and so placed as to keep the goods that distance 
from the deck. Strips of board, small wood, and split 
bamboo are mostly used in dunnaging the lower decks ; 
and it is advisable, where it can be done, to lay the dun- 
nage athwartships, for if the water gets on the deck, it is 
not so likely to be pent up, and to damage the goods by 
the rolling of the vessel, but runs more readily to the 
water-ways and into the scuppers. Boxes of sugar and 
cases of goods require only two or more strips of dunnage, 
and dry barrels the same ; but coffee, and grain in bags, 
or hemp, and many other articles, require a continuous 
floor of dunnage, not only on the deck, but up the sides. 

Dunnage laid on the deck, should, if laid athwartships, 
be left from one to two inches from the water-ways. 

Dunnage laid close together should be raised up from 
the deck on each side to give a free water course, other- 
wise damage may occur from water getting over the 
dunnage. Goods less flexible, such as bales of domestics, 
broadcloths, Manilla hemp, &c., do not require the dun- 
nage to be laid so close, but that room for water courses 
may be left between the strips. In dunnaging, however, 
it is always best to be on the safe side, and have too much 
rather than too little. It not unfrequently happens that 
strips of board, sticks of wood and bamboo are put up and 
down the sides of the ship for dunnage, six, nine, and even 
twelve inches apart, and bags of coffee, corn, and other 
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flexible goods stowed against it ; where this is the case, 
they are pressed in between the dunnage by the weight of 
the cargo above, rendering the dunnage comparatively 
useless. Mats are sometimes put up against such dun- 
nage, but they afford little or no protection to the goods. 
Not only coffee and grain in bags are liable to be injured 
by this description of dunnage, but hides and many other 
less flexible goods. 

Sharp ships, yn\h fifteen, twenty, and thirty inches dead 
rise, do not require so much dunnage on the flat of the 
floor nor in the bilge. More goods are damaged in the 
bilges than on the floors ; three-fifths of all the goods 
damaged in the bottoms of our modern-built ships being 
damaged in the bilges, for when the ship is sailing, or 
lying on her side, the water does not reach the pumps, 
unless she is provided with bilge-pumps. 

Coffee, corn, sumach, and other articles in hags, — These 
articles require a continuous floor of dunnage, not only in 
the bottom but on the deck, and up the sides of the ship, 
otherwise the grain in the bags would press between the 
strips of dunnage against the sides of the ship, as before 
stated. Where merchandise in bags forms only a part of the 
cargo, the bags should be stowed on the other cargo, and 
the cantlines of the casks filled in with wood and covered 
with boards to prevent the chafing of the bags. Care should 
be taken to see that the bags are strong, and that there 
is no danger of their bursting. Serious disasters have 
occurred, and many lives and much property been lost in 
consequence of a want of attention to the quality and 
strength of the bags. Where the bags burst, the grain 
invariably finds its way to the pump-well, choking the 
pumps and rendering them useless. 

Sugar in boxes or casks, — If in boxes it may be dun- 
naged by strips of board, sticks of wood and bamboo, two 
or more strips under or against each box being sufficient, 
provided they are of a proper thickness. Sugar in hogs- 
heads requires bedding and quoining, and both hogsheads 
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and boxes should be well chocked. Several tiers of 
sugar boxes may be stowed with safety ; the boxes being 
sufficiently strong, if well stowed, to sustain the weight ; 
but this is not the case with sugar in hogsheads. 

Dry goods of all descriptions, — These should be dun- 
naged two, three, six, and nine inches from the bottom, 
bilge, and sides, according to the rule laid down in the 
first part of this article for dunnaging a cargo liable to be 
injured by water. Care should be taken that they are 
closely stowed, and well chocked and secured, so that the 
rolling and pitching of the ship will neither loosen or chafe 
them ; great damage is often done to goods by the chafing 
of the bales. v 

Corn or other grain in hulk. — So many accidents have 
happened in consequence of loading grain in bulk, that 
the underwriters will not generally insure either the 
vessel or cargo thus loaded (small coasting vessels ex- 
cepted). If, however, it becomes necessary to load a 
vessel in this way, four or more strong bulkheads should 
be put up, two at the ends of the ship, reserving the peak 
and run, and the other two or more at an equal distance 
apart, and a tight well-secured platform made in the bot- 
tom of the ship, and carried above the bilge at a sufficient 
distance from the ceiling ; this being done, strips of plank 
should be nailed up and down the sides of the ship from 
four to six inches apart, and across these pieces boards 
are to be nailed in such a manner as to turn the water 
from the cargo — thus, the first board is nailed hard up 
against the beams of the deck, the upper edge of the 
second board is then placed so as to lap the lower edge of 
the first board, the upper edge of the third board is then 
placed so as to lap the lower edge of the second, and so on, 
giving to the sides of the boards next to the sides of the 
ship the appearance of clapboards on a house. Great 
care must be taken so to board up a vessel as to prevent 
llie grain from getting between the boards and the ceiling 
of the ship, and to the pump-well ; the forward and after - 
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bulkheads should be very strongly secured, as the pressure 
against them, when the grain settles, is much greater than 
is usually supposed. Great care must also be taken that 
the bulkheads and shifting-plank be well secured, and 
fitted up closely to the deck, and that the space, whether 
in the hold or between decks, be filled up. The greatest 
danger to be feared where grain is loaded in bulk is, that 
the grain will get to the pumps and choke them ; the 
master, therefore, cannot be too careful in taking pre- 
cautions to prevent it. Small coasting vessels continue to 
carry grain in bulk from port to port with a degree of 
safety, using shifting-boards and bulkheads and filling up. 

Cotton. — Little or no dunnage is necessary, except on 
the ballast, and not even there if the ballast is clean and 
dry stone ; but if the ballast be sand or gravel, or dirty 
and damp stone, then boards or planks must be put over 
it so as to protect the cotton from the dampness. 

Losses have recently been experienced by shipowners 
in consequence of one side of the bag or covering of the 
cotton rotting away and leaving the cotton exposed. 
This is probably occasioned by the cotton lying on the 
ground at the port of lading; and the master, before 
signing the bill of lading, ought to ascertain whether the 
bags or bales are strong and in good order ; and if they 
are not, he ought so to state it in the bill of lading, or at 
least he ought not to sign a bill which states that the 
goods are shipped in good order and condition, as he may 
thereby render both himself and the shipowners liable. 

Special Cargoes. — Molasses, and other liquids in large 
casks, should be stowed in the ground tier, the bilges 
being at least one inch free ; and the chimes should be 
kept free as well as the bilges. Four beds should be put 
under each hogshead containing one hundred gallons, if 
there is to be more than one tier. There should never 
be more than three tiers in the hold. All hogsheads 
should be securely quoined and chocked. Casks in which 
liquids are brought from the Mediterranean being usually 
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stronger, less bedding is necessary. Those containing 
liquids should be stowed bung up, with bilges and chimes 
free ; and if between decks, aburden or athwartships, or 
they may, by the motion of the vessel, get slued bung 
down, and thus be liable to leak. 

Dry Hides. — These require close dunnaging on the 
deck and up the sides, and the usual dimnage on the floor 
and in the bilge. 

Crates of Ware suffer little or no damage from 
water ; but they require to be closely stowed and well 
chocked, otherwise they will get loose, and the ware be 
broken ; care must also be taken that heavy goods are not 
stowed upon them, and that they are not tumbled about 
and roughly handled, as they sometimes are by stevedors 
and others. 

Naval Stores do not require dunnage, only chocking, 
and sometimes bedding and quoiaing to keep them from 
moving. Care to be taken that the barrels are in good 
order and sufficiently strong. No vessel ought to go to 
sea with a cargo of tar and turpentine, without having 
one or more barrels of spirits of turpentine on board, to 
use in the pumps in case of leakage. 

Bar and Railroad Iron. — Little or no dunnage is neces- 
sary for the protection of these articles, except in the 
bottom and bilges. Dunnage is, however, put up the 
sides, and on the decks, to prevent the iron from chafing 
the ship. 

Salt in bulk. — This article requires no dunnage except 
in the bottom ; mats, however, are usually placed up and 
down the sides to prevent the salt from wasting ; some- 
times laths or strips of boards are put over the seams for 
the same purpose ; a cargo of this description requires 
good shifting-boards ; it is a bad cargo for a ship, as it is 
difficult to get it high enough without having too much 
in the centre of the ship. 

Salt in hags. — Requires a continuous floor of dunnage 
to keep it dry. 
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Hemp, — Russia and American hemp la usually packed 
in loose bales, and require the vessel to be closely ceiled 
on tlie deck and up and down the sides ; mats are usually 
put over the ceiling the more effectually to keep out the 
water. 

■ 

Mniiilla Hemp and Sugar, — These are so closely 
packed that the dunnage on the deck and up the sides 
may be three or four inches apart. Bamboo is com- 
monly used up and down the sides ; and rattan in other 
places. 

Pepper in hulk, — Little attention is paid to dunnaging 
this article, as there is not much danger of its being 
injured by water; it is said that water is frequently 
sprinkled on it to lay the dust which rises when the hands 
are trimming it. AH ships trading on the coast have 
their ballast platformed down and bulkheads up, so 
that the water cannot get to the pepper from the 
bottom. 

Pepper in hatjs, — Only requires sufficient dunnage to 
keep the bags from getting wet and rotting, so that the 
pepper may not be lost. 

Lemons, Oranges^ Raisins, and Figs, in boxes or 
drums, should be kept dry ; they require the usual 
dunnage, and free circidation of air. 

Lumber should be closely stowed, so as not to be 
moved by the rolling of the vessel ; it frequently happens 
when this is neglected that the lumber sags to the lee- 
ward when the vessel first goes to sea, and gives her a 
heel that way. Great care should be taken in stowing 
the deck loads to see that they arc well chocked and 
secured down, for if the lumber gets loose the lives of the 
crew, as well as the safety of tlie vessel and cargo, will be 
endangered. 

Coal is not damaged by water, neither is it easily 
shifted ; it is advisable, however, for vessels employed 
in this trade to have sliifting-boards. 
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7. FLAGS. 

The flag to be carried by British shipe is the red 
ensign. The flag to be hoisted by British ships for a 
pilot is the Union Jack with a white border. See these 
flags forming the frontispiece to the present work. 

If any colours usually worn by Her Majesty's ships, or 
any pendant, or any distinctive national colours, except 
those above mentioned, be hoisted in any British ship or 
boat without warrant from Her Majesty or the Admiralty, 
the master, the owner, if on board, and every other 
person concerned is liable to a penalty not exceeding . 
five hundred pounds. Consuls and other public oflicers 
may board the vessel and take away such colours and 
pendants.* 

8. BILLS OP LADIXG. 

Although it is to be presumed that a master of a British 
vessel is acquainted with the form, general requisites, and 
effect of a bill of lading, it may not be useless to make 
some observations upon it. 

A bill of lading is, in fact and substance, a formal 
written acknowledgment by the master that he has received 
certain goods on board for certain parties. 

Sometimes a master, or those acting for him on board, 
will give a receipt for the goods when sent on board, and 
the master afterwards sign bills of lading. But he should 
take care not to deliver the bills until the receipt has been 
returned or he has seen it destroyed ; and, whether a 
previous receipt has been given or not, the master ought 
not to sign bills of lading to any one but the shipper him- 
self, or to any one without his orders, nor sign or deliver 
them until the goods are actually delivered on board and 
he has satisfied himself of their condition. He should not 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 105. 

D 
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allow anything to be inserted in them which is not strictly 
according to fact. 

In bills of ladings when there is the least reason to 
suspect the quantity is not right, or that there is any 
damage in the goods, the master had better write in the 
body of the bill, as thus : — 

If hemp, flax, bars of iron, &c. — 

Quantity and conditions unknown ; and three bundles of hemp 
in dispute : if on board to be delivered. 

Master. 

If linen, yam, bales, hardware, &c. — 

Insides and contents unknown to 

^Jldaster. 

If tar, wines, brandy, turpentine, &c. — 

Contents and conditions unknown ; not to be accountable for 
leakage. And it is agreed that the freight shall be paid for 
the quantity shipped. 

Master, 

Articles of a perishable nature — 

Not to be accountable for loss by natural decay of the articles ; 
and freight to be paid for the articles shipped. 

Master, 

And when any goods are to be carried on deck, it should 
be expressed in the bill of lading. 

If the above special matters cannot be inserted in the 
body of the bill (but which is always very desirable, as 
they then form a direct part of the contract), but have to be 
put in the margin or at the foot of it, then it will be advis- 
able to get the shipper or his consignee to sign (after the 
master) his name under the memorandum, with his addition 
of owner or consignee. 

Bills of lading are transferable by endorsement, like an 
ordinary bill of exchange ; and a master is bound to 
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deUver goods; to a holder who produces the endorsed bill 
and has acquired a legal right to it. And it makes no 
difference whether the endorsement is to a particular 
person, or in blank, or to bearer; for the shipper or con- 
signee may fill up the name of any person to whom the 
goods are to be delivered, or attach conditions to the 
endorsement. And, acting in good faith, and according 
to the best of his judgment, the master is safe in making 
delivery to the holder who first produces the bill of lading 
duly endorsed, unless he is satisfied that the circum- 
stances are such as to justify a suspicion of such holder 
having come by the bill accidentally, unfairly, or fraudu- 
lently.* 

Bills of lading made in the United States must each be 
stamped with a ten cent stamp.f It is usual for the 
master or his mate to grant a receipt for goods, when 
brought to the ship's side, for loading on board; and when 
this is done, care, as we have in effect before sug- 
gested, must be taken not to sign and deliver the bills of 
lading to any party, unless to the one who can give the 
receipt in exchange, and until delivery of that receipt. 
For, in one case, where a sugar refining company had 
sold twenty-four hogsheads of loaf sugar * to be delivered 
free on board The George^ Captain Ryder, for Hamburg,' 
and the goods were sent to the vessel and a receipt given 
— ^ Received on board The George^ &c., the undermen- 
tioned sugars for Hamburg, for and on account of C. & Co.,' 
the sugar refiners ; the purchasers fciled, and the lighter- 
man, who had carried the sugars to the ship, demanded 
them on the part of the sellers, tendering the freight and 
charges and producing the receipt ; but the purchasers 
having sold in the meantime to a third party, had got 
the shipmaster, inadvertently, to give a bill of lading to- 
that third party. In an action against the shipmaster by 
the sellers, for redelivery of the sugars, it was held, that 

* Lee's Laws of Sliipping, 216. 

t Act of CoDgressof June 30, 1864. 

p2 
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the shipmaster had received the sugars on account of the 
sellers^ C. & Co., and had given a restrictive receipt 
accordingly ; that the regular practice is that the person 
who is in possession of the receipt is alone entitled to the 
bill of lading, and the shipmaster ought not to have given 
a bill of lading except to the person who could give the 
receipt in exchange ; and, consequently, that the person 
holding the receipt has a control over the goods till he 
has exchanged it for the bill of lading.* 

And in another action against a shipmaster for thirty- 
five puncheons of rum, the seller had shipped the rum 
and tendered to the mate (the master being absent) a 
receipt by which the goods were acknowledged to be 
shipped on account of the seller, which the mate kept, 
and, on the following day, signed bills of lading to the 
order of the purchasers. It was held, that it was the 
shipmaster's duty to sign the receipt, and not the bills of 
lading, until the receipt had been delivered by the seller 
to the purchasers ; and that, therefore, the seller was 
entitled to stop the goods.t 

9. DISMISSAL OF SEAMAN BEFORE EARNING A MONTH'S 
WAGES. ALSO AS TO HIS RIGHTS ON AN ABAN- 
DONMENT OR BREAKING UP OF VOYAGE. 

Where a seaman is engaged and signs articles for a 
certain voyage, and is then, without any fault of his own, 
discharged before he has earned a month's wages, he will 
be entitled to claim compensation for the injury he has 
sufiered by being so discharged. The amount which> 
under the circumstances, he may claim, is not to exceed 
one month's pay, in addition to the amount of wages 
earned, and the same is to be fixed by Court or Consul (as 
the case may be). J If, after the hiring of seamen, the 

♦ Craven v. Byder^ 6 Taunton's Reports, 433. 

t Ruck V. Hatfieldy 2 Bamwell and Alderson's Reports, 632. 

X Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 167. 
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owners of the ship abandon the intended voyage, or if it 
be broken up from any cause not arising from the fault or 
misconduct of the crew, they are entitled to receive wages 
in the nature of damages, the amount being discretionary 
and controlled by the circumstances of the particular case. 
If the voyage be broken up after it has been commenced, 
by the voluntary act of the master or owner, or by their 
default, wages are due for the whole voyage. And a 
wrongful dismissal of a seaman on the voyage, or a 
failure to supply him with provisions, is, as to that sea- 
man, equivalent to the abandonment of the voyage. The 
voyage, with respect to him, is then ended, and he is 
entitled to sue for his full wages for the voyage.* 

Although by the general law and in the face of ship- 
ping articles, a master is not ordinarily at liberty to 
discharge his crew in a foreign port without their consent 
or steps taken by their Consul, yet circumstances may fall 
so heavily on an owner — through damage and tempest, 
although not to the extent of absolute wreck — as to justify 
a master so to discharge, provided, however, it is done 
under proper conditions towards the crew. It is difficult to 
lay down any rule wherein it can take place. The whole 
must have reference to the evils and delay which have 
taken or may take place, and to the ruinous consequences 
to owners. 

As an example, we give the interesting case of The 
Brig Elizabeth.^ She went on a reef of rocks, near the 
Island of Gothland. Assistance was rendered, the vessel 
was got off and carried to Ostergam, where she was laid on 
shore for the purpose of being examined. 

In consequence of the damage she had sustained, the 
brig again filled with water and suffered further material 
injury, so as to make her incapable of returning home 

♦ Parry v. The ^eggy^ 2 Brown's Admiralty Reports, Appendix 533 ; 
Sigard v. Roberts^ Z Espinasse's N. P. Reports, 71 ; The Castiliay 1 Hag- 
gard's Admiralty Reports, 59 ; The Malta^ 2 ib. 158. 

t 2 Dodson's Reports, 403. 
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until she had undergone repairs, which could not be com- 
pleted whilst the season for navigating the Baltic lasted. 
Under these circumstances the master called the crew 
together, and proposed to them that they should be dis- 
charged and return to England* It appeared that the 
crew remonstrated, and stated to the master that, having 
signed articles for the whole voyage, they were entitled 
to remain by the vessel and return in her to England. 
Upon which he repeated his determination of sending them 
home, stating, that from that day they were no longer to 
consider themselves as belonging to the ship or under his 
charge. He provided carriages to convey them and their 
luggage to Wisby ; and on their arrival there, the agents 
of the vessel supplied them with a pass, which had been 
previously procured by order of the master, and was waiting 
their arrival at that place, and with this pass they pro- 
ceeded to England. 

The Judge y Sir William Scott, said — *If the master 
had a right to dismiss the mariners upon proper condi- 
tions and with a due responsibility for the performance 
of such conditions, the want of consent on the part of 
mariners would not invalidate his act of authority, if he 
possessed it. The only real question in this case is, did 
he possess such an authority ? Now, I confess it appears 
to me that the circumstances in which this vessel was 
placed did vest in him an authority to discharge his crew, 
upon proper conditions. Here was a ship that had encoun- 
tered what the law might call a semi-naufragiimi (half- 
shipwreck) — full of water, as they themselves state, so 
that they could not live on board. She is put into the 
hands of foreign carpenters for the course (a protracted 
course) of necessary repairs. It was doubtful whether 
she could at all receive such repairs as would restore her 
to a navigable state. It was by no means doubtful that 
she could not receive such repairs as would enable her to 
proceed till after the approach of spring in that climate 
had restored the seas to a navigable state, so as to allow 
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her a passage. Is it clear law that the master^ acting for 
his owners, could not, in such circumstances, dismiss the 
mariners on any terms whatever ? If so, then he was 
bound to keep this crew in an unemployed state, living 
on shore, and keeping holiday all winter, at the expense 
of his owners, who were to continue all that time to pay 
pro opere et labore (for work and labour) by virtue of the 
contract, though no work or labour could be performed ; 
and thus the price of industry was to be regularly paid to 
unoccupied idleness! I know and feel the partiality 
which the maritime law entertains for this class of men, 
but it must not overrule all consideration of justice to 
other classes, particularly to merchants, their employers ; 
for what is oppressive to the merchant, cannot but be 
injurious to the mariner. The seaman cannot be ulti- 
mately benefited by that which, as far as it operates, 
must operate to the discouragement of navigation. 

^ It has been said that the master can have no right to 
dissolve the contract, because the seaman cannot; and 
one party cannot be bound and the other loose — this mu- 
tuality is not a quality adhering to this species of contract 
throughout — not even in its commencement. A mariner 
signs a contract for a particular voyage; he cannot 
decline to go; he is exposed to heavy penalties if he 
does. But how is the master bound for the owners? 
He may change his mind at any time before he quits 
port; he may vary the voyage; the seaman cannot 
compel him to proceed upon it: all he can require is 
to be paid for the time he has served the ship in port, 
if he does not choose to accompany her on her new 
destination. Here the contract is nearly unilateral, 
binding one party to the voyage, and not binding the 
other. The law allows, and justly allows, a greater dis- 
cretion to the one party than to the other, for the one 
stipulates for his own labour; the other, not only for 
the labour, but for the beneficial employment of valu- 
able property confided to him by his owners, and subject 
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to their directions. That the master can so vary is 
notorious. The ship here had proceeded on the original 
voyage, under the expectation, entertained on both sides, 
that she would return in the ordinary course of such 
a voyage. A total loss by wreck happens. This 
operates a total loss of wages. There may be cases 
of misfortune, much short of this semi-naufragium^ which 
were not occasioned by default of either party ; but where 
it has arisen from the act of God, which neither party 
had in contemplation at the time of the contract, it 
seems hardly just that the whole of the inconvenience 
should fall upon one party, whilst a new and unexpected 
benefit is to arise from this common calamity — the 
benefit of living in ease and safety on shore, at the 
expense of the other. This can hardly be the true rule 
applicable to such a case, under all possible circum- 
stances, that the seaman can insist upon staying with 
the ship, be the prospect of its return ever so distant, 
and the most just terms offered for a return to his 
country. 

^ I have looked, with some anxiety, to find, if possible, 
a decided case, or a rule of authority that could be 
applied to the discretionary powers of a master in such 
circumstances, but I have found none; either in the 
books of foreign jurists, or in reports of decided cases 
at common law, or in MS. cases. The cases where 
the rule has been provided for, are those where the 
seaman has been wrongfully discharged, or, as the French 
express it, sans cause valable^ upon idle or false pre- 
tences. There he has, in most countries, a right to charge 
up to the time of the return of the vessel to her ori- 
ginal port. Such is the rule of the civil law, though 
this has been varied and modified in the rules of many 
coihitries. I observe its propriety to be doubted in the 
American Reports, where a very able judge has stated 
objections of weight, in strong terms. These, however, 
are cases where there was clearly no cause valable. 
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where there was tyranny, passion, and injustice on the 
part of the master, that warranted a penal retribution 
against him or his owners. But here is a case arising 
from mere misfortune, and approaching to almost a ne- 
cessity. The rule to be applied must not be founded 
upon any idea of penal retribution, but upon just ideas 
of a fair protection to be given to the seaman, under 
the casual and common misfortune that has occurred. 
See what his real damage and loss have been ; compen- 
sate that, and then real justice and all honest policy 
is satisfied. Take the ship when it came, in this shattered 
condition, into the Isle of Gothland. Suppose there 
happened to be at that time a ship bound to the port 
of London, ready to depart, but wanting a crew, that this 
ship accepted this crew, and upon the same terms, and that 
the ship so navigated comes to England in the ordinary 
course of such a voyage, what damage can be assigned by 
the mariners in such a case ? They return to their own 
country at the same wages and in the same time which 
they contemplated in their contract. It is a mere change 
of vehiclcy not of interest Surely no court would uphold 
them in their claim to stay by their own unfortunate 
ship, and to make a profit out of the misfortunes of their 
owners, if their owners were willing to discharge them. 
In this case, there was certainly no such ship offered ; 
but, supposing them to he carried at the expense of their 
owners to a port where a ship offered to convey them to 
their country, not as crew, hut as passengers, what is 
their just claim ? Certainly, in the first place, to have 
their passage paid ; that is out of all question. And if 
their wages are likewise paid by their owners up to 
the time at which they are landed in their own country, 
how are they damnified ? They have all that they could 
have under their first contract ; they are set down where 
they were taken up in their own country, and with the 
same money in their pockets, and open for fresh employ- 
ment. I am, therefore, clearly of opinion, that they have 
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no right to charge^ as they have done in this case, for 
wages up to the return of the Elizabeth. If they had 
stayed by the Elizabeth obstinately, I think they would 
have done wrong, with respect both to their owners 
and themselves. I think the master had a right to dis- 
charge them under such circumstances of extreme pres- 
sure. They did right by acting upon this discharge; 
and if they are paid their passage and their wages up 
to the time of their return, they have all they can demand 
against their innocent owners. In this I go quite as far 
as the partiality of the law, for this class of men, will 
carry me; to go further, would be to gratify an un- 
warrantable pretension. This is the rule which I am 
disposed to extract, from considerations of private equity 
and public policy, in a case not provided for by any 
existing regulation, either in the ordinances or decisions 
of this country, or in the books of authority given to 
the world by ancient jurists. 

* Nothing can be more generally or more peremptorily 
laid down, than that a master discharging a seaman 
wrongfully, is answerable for the whole wages of the 
voyage of that ship ; but can such a rule apply, either 
in its terms or meaning, to a case where, in consequence 
of an uncontrollable misfortune, for which no person was 
at all to blame, but which affects all parties, and on a 
grave and imperious necessity arising thereon, a crew is 
discharged in order to exonerate the owners from a most 
oppressive burden; care being at the same time taken 
that the seamen shall be protected from all injurious loss? 
Is it to be laid down that, in no such case, the master 
possesses such responsible discretion, and that he is bound 
to let that crew derive a most unjust profit from the mis- 
fortune of their employers ? I conceive not. He is not, 
certainly, in their discharge, to act hastily, or with pre- 
cipitate fear. He is not to discharge but where the cir- 
cumstances will make it a cause valable, a real and 
sufficient ground for such a procedure ; still less is he to 
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turn them adrift, penniless and without resource, in a 
foreign country. He is to provide them with a return home ; 
and if he is answerable for wages up to the time of their 
own arrival at home, they can have no right to complain; 
nor can his owners have a right to complain of an im- 
provident bargain on his part, because they are exoner- 
ated from a much heavier expense — from the demurrage 
of all these men, who may still be considered as acting in 
the service of the ship, by thus contributing to lighten its 
burdens.' 

Again, the Warrior^ by accident, in calm weather went 
on a rocky beach in the Canary Islands, beat heavily, and 
in half an hour filled with water. The master and crew 
immediately quitted the ship and went on shore. The 
next day the master discharged aU the oflScers and crew ; 
but it was not proved that they were guilty of fraud in 
accepting their discharge. On the same day some of the 
crew, at the suggestion of the mate, returned to the ship, 
and, working for several days, succeeded in saving part of 
the ship's stores and a considerable amount of cargo. The 
ship then broke up. The court evidently considered that 
a master had the power, under circumstances similar to 
the above and in good faith towards the owner, to discharge 
the men, although it evidently was not satisfied with this 
particular master's actions in the premises; and, while 
holding that there was no abandonment terminating the 
seamen's contract, sti|l that the contract was terminated 
by the discharge given by the master. Also, that for 
their subsequent services the seamen were entitled to 
salvage reward.* 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, has an express 
provision in relation to a limit of payment of wages where 
a vessel is positively wrecked or lost. There, the wages 
terminate with the termination of service.f 



* Lusbington's Admiralty Reports, 476. 
t Section 186. 
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10. SHIP'S PAPERS. 

Being ready to commence the voyage, the master must 
obtain immediately the necessary clearances from the 
custom-house of the cargo in the ship, and pay the port 
and other necessary charges. The documents which the 
master must have and keep on board, for protecting and 
proving the property of the ship and cargo, are those 
required either by the law of particular countries or by 
the law of nations for neutral ships in time of war. These 
are generally, in time of peace, the certificate of registry; 
and, in time of war, the bill of sale, properly authenticated, 
to prove the neutrality of the vessel, and a certificate of 
origin as to the legality of the transportation of the goods ; 
the shipping articles of the crew ; any charter-party there 
may happen to be; all bills of lading; and the official and 
sea log-books.* If the vessel happens to start from a place 
where a contagious disorder prevails, she must also have a 
bill of health, certifying that, at the time of departure, 
none of the crew were infected with the disorder.f 

In addition to what papers the vessel should carry, it 
may be well to add that if master or owner does or permits 
to be done any matter or thing, or carries any papers or 
documents, with intent to conceal the British character of 
such ship from any person entitled by British law to in- 
quire into the same, or to assume a foreign character, or 
with intent to deceive any such person so entitled to inquire, 
such ship will be forfeited to the Crown ; and the master, 
if he commits or is privy to the commission of the offence, 
will be guilty of a misdemeanour. J 

11. LOG-BOOKS. 

Two different forms of log-book must be kept on board 
of all British ships. These are : First — The ordinary ship's 

* M*Culloch*8 Dictionary. Article Ship* a Papers. 

t Ibid, 

X Section 103, Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. 
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log-book. This should contain a minute account of every 
event of importance occurring during the voyage, with its 
time and place of occurrence ; that is to say, the latitude 
and longitude when it happens at sea, and the name of the 
place, if in port. Second — The oflScial log-book. This 
may be either united with or kept separate from the 
ordinary log-book, but must be in the form prescribed by 
the Board of Trade. 

Official log-books may be procured in Great Britain 
and the British Colonies of the official shipping masters, 
or of stationers at the outports. 

In cases where a proper official log-book cannot be ob- 
tained, as will frequently happen in foreign ports, the 
master should procure an ordinary blank book of as near 
the required size as possible (13 by 11 inches), and rule it 
in the form given below, being careful to write in the 
heading of each column, so that the several entries required 
may be made and contained in their proper places. 

The first page of the official log-book should embrace 
the foUowing form with corresponding entries. 

Official Log-hooky for either Foreign-going or Home 

Trade Ship, 



Name of Ship 


Official 
Number 


Port of 
Begistry 


Begistered 
Tonnage 


Name of 
Master 


No. of his 

Certificate 

(if any) 















Date of Commencement of the Voyage, 



Nature of the Voyage or Employment. 



Delivered to the Shipping Master of the Port of. 



the 



.day of. 



18 
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Then should follow an Index for entries to be made, 
headed thus : — 



Index to Entries in Official Log-book. 



EinniES 



1. Conviction of any Member of 
Crew and Punishment 

2. Offence committed by Member 
of Crew for which it is intend- 
ed to prosecute or to enforce a 
forfeiture or to exact a fine, 
together with such statement 
concerning the reading over 
such entry, and concerning the 
reply (if any) made to the 
charge as herein-before re- 
quired 

3. Offence for which punishment 
has been inflicted on board, 
and the punishment inflicted 

4. Statement of the conduct, cha- 

racter, and qualiflcations of 
each Member of Crew 

6. Illness or injury that has hap- 
pened to any Member of Crew, 
the nature thereof, and the 
medical treatment adopted (if 

any) 

6. Death that has happened on 
board, and cause thereof 

7. Birth that has happened on 

board, the sex of the infant, 
and the names of the parents 

8. Marriage that has taken place 

on bos^ the names and ages 
of the parties 

9. Name of Seaman or Appren- 
tice who has ceased to be a 
Member of the Crew, other- 
wise than by death, with the 
place, time, manner, and cause 
thereof 



BeCerenoe to any Pages in which the 
various Entries appear 
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Index to Entries in Official Log-book, 



ENTBIES 


Beferenoe to any Pages in which the 
various Entries appear 


10. Amoimt of Wages due to any 
Seaman who haR entered Her 
Majesty's Service during the 
voyage 




11. Wages due to any Seaman or 
Apprentice who has died dur- 
ing the voyage, and the gross 
amount of all deductions to 
be made therefrom 




12. Sale of the Eflfects of any Sea- 
man or Apprentice who has 
died during the voyage, in- 
cluding a statement of each 
article sold and of the sum 
received for it 




13. Collision with any other ship, 
and the circumstances under 
which the same occurred 

14. Order of Naval Court 






15. Survey of Provisions and 
Water 









Next in order will come : — 

List of Crew and Report of Character. 



Christian and Snmame at 
lenf^h of each Member 
of Crew, and Capacity in 
which engagea 


Eeport of Character.* 


If there is any Entry in the 
Log relating in any way 
to the Crew, the Page or 
Pages in the Log where 
the Entry is to be found 
shotild be written in this 
column opposite the 
Man's Name 


For 
General 
Conduct 


For 

AbiUty 

in 

Seamanship 











































» V. G. for 'Very Good,' G. » Good,' M. 'MiddHng,' and I. ' Indifferent/ 
The Master may also insert particulars of ability or conduct ; thus, 
*Helm' good or * Sobriety* indifferent. If he declines givii 
opinion he must so state opposite the man's name. 



giving any 
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Then will occur the regular entries of occurrences 
during the voyage, as follows : — 



Official Log of the. 



from 



towards 



Date of the 

Occurrence entered, 

with 

Day and Hour 


Place of the 
Occurrence, or Situ- 
ation by Latitude 

and 
Longitude at Sea 


Entries required by 
Act of Parliament 


Amount of any 

Fine 

or Forfeiture 

inflicted 








£ 


8. 


d. 










































^m^K^m 
























■ 





Although we have suggested that the ordinary or ship's 
log and the official log need not be kept apart (provided 
the blanks in the official log be duly filled up), still it is 
best they should always be entirely separate, not only for 
reasons which must be obvious, but also because where 
they are so kept distinct, and the official log has been found 
to be properly kept, nothing in the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854, T^ll apply to the vessel's ordinary log.* 

In the official log-book the master will have to make, 
or cause to be made, entries of the following matters : — 

\st. — Every legal conviction of any member of his crew, 
and the punishment inflicted. 

This should embrace the cause of arrest and a short 
report of the proceedings, with the result. 

^Tien a member of the crew has been left behind, in 

♦ Section 280. 
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consequence of conviction by a competent tribunal, an 
entry should appear of the disposition which has been 
made of his wages and effects, and what (if any) deduc- 
tions from the former have been involved in such con- 
viction. 

Convictions by and proceedings before a naval court 
aboard are to be entered in the log-book by the president 
of such court, and not by the master. 

2ndi — Every offence committed hy any member of the 
crew for which it is intended to prosecute or to enforce a 
forfeiture or to exact a Jincy together with the statement 
concerning the reading over such entry and concerning 
the reply (if any^ made to the charge y as herein-before 
required. 

This embraces all offences against the order and dis- 
cipline of the vessel, as well as those of a graver nature. 

When crimes of a serious character are committed, as 
will sometimes occur in quarrels between seamen, the 
master cannot be too explicit in his entries. They should 
embrace a full statement of the occurrence, with any pre- 
vious or subsequent circumstances which may appear to 
have any bearing upon it. It would be well, in entering 
the names of any persons who have been witnesses of the 
occurrence, that a note of their residences and occupations 
be made, whether they be seamen or passengers, as it has 
sometimes happened that witnesses of vital importance in 
proving the commission of crimes at sea have left or 
escaped from the ship (by desertion or otherwise), and the 
ends of justice been defeated by the impossibility of 
tracing them afterwards. 

In a case where a violation of the order or discipline 
of the vessel has been committed by a seaman and an 
entry of the circumstance has been made in the oflScial 
log-book (whether with a view to future punishment or 
not, by fine or otherwise), such entry should be read over 
to the offender in an audible manner, and so that he may 

El 
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fully understand its meaning ; or a written copy should be 
supplied to him with the same object^ and a statement 
made that this has been done. 

If any reply is made by the oifender, whether verbal 
or in writing, it should be exactly entered, if possible, 
immediately following the entry of the offence. 

3rrf. — Every offence for which punishment is ififlicted an 
boardy and the punishment inflicted. 

The master should be particularly careful in his entries 
under this head, so as to be enabled to prove, if necessary, 
that he has not inflicted punishment with undue severity. 
The period during which the punishment is continued 
should be carefully noted. 

4ith, — A statement of the conduct^ character y and qualifi" 
cations of each of his crew, or a statement that he declines 
to give an opinion of such particulars.* 

Entries in reference to this subject will be found of 
great service when the crew come to be discharged, and in 
giving them certificates of character. It should be ob- 
served that the law allows the master no discretion in 
reference to these entries, but requires that they shall, 
notwithstanding the master's feelings or repugnance, in 
all cases be made. 

6th. — Every case of illness or injury happening to any 
member of the crew, with the nature thereof and the medical 
treatment adopted {if any\ 

The importance of minuteness and correctness in entries 
concerning the health of the crew, must be clearly seen 
by the master. 

If a case occurs in which medical or surgical aid has 
not been rendered, an exact report of the circumstances 
which prevented such aid being rendered must be made, 
because, should no such explanation be producible, the 
master may expose himself to being charged with wilful 
neglect of the health of his crew. 
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Where illness or accident ends fatally, the entries under 
this head will be looked upon as partial proof of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the death, and are, therefore, of 
the very greatest consequence. 

6^^. — Every case of death happening on hoards and the 
cause thereof. 

Under this head will appear the result of accident, ill- 
ness, or violence. In the latter case, where death has 
supervened, a minute description of any niarks found upon 
the body, or other symptoms which might aid in ascertain- 
ing the cause of death, should be carefully noted. 

Where death has apparently been the result of violence, 
it would be well that some of the most intelligent among 
the crew should, with the master, examine the body, so 
that in case of necessity any marks which appear may be 
satisfactorily proved before a court of justice. 

And as a master must, either on his arrival in a port of 
the United Kingdom or before, send a certificate of the 
death made up in ruled columns,* it would be well to 
adopt a like course in his official log-book, as thus : — 



The following Death occurred on 


Board the Ship. 


When Died 


Name and 
Somame 


Sex 


Age 


Bank and 
Profession 


Canee of 
Death 


Signature 

of the 

Master 














Master 



The master had better also insert (in the official log), 
inasmuch as he will have to answer as to these before a 
British Consul, to whom he may have to deliver the effects 
or avails of sale of effects, and money and wages due to the 

♦ Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 282 ; and 6 & 7 William IV., 
Chapter 86, Sections 21, 26. 

£ 2 
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deceased, the following (so far as he can) : — Birthplace 
of the deceased ; if any will has been made, and the name 
and address of the executor ; as to whether the deceased 
was married or single, and if married, the name and resi- 
dence of his wife ; if any children, their age ; and name 
and residence of father and mother, or of the nearest 
known relation. 

Tth. — Every birth happening on board, with the sex of 
the infant and the names of the parents* 

In this case also, and &om like cause as that of a death, 
we recommend that the fact be sufficiently set forth in 
ruled columns, thus : — 

The following Birth occurred on Board the Ship. 



When Bom 


Name, 
if any 


Rex 


Name and 

Surname of 

Father 


Name and 
Maiden Sur- 
name of 
Mother 


Rank or 
Profession 
of Father 


Signature of 
the Master 














Master 



%th, — Every marriage taking place on board, tcith the 
names and ages of the parties. 

And in cases, also, of marriages, and for like reason, we 
suggest the propriety of stating as full particulars as pos- 
sible in ruled columns. 

9fA. — The name of every seaman or apprentice who 
ceases to be a member of the crew, otherwise than by death, 
with the place, time, manner, and cause thereof 

Under this head will appear all desertions, and entries 
in reference to them should be made as soon as practicable 
after the desertion has taken place, as, if in a foreign port, 
the Consul may require the production of the official log- 
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book to satisfy himself that the required entry appears 
before granting his certificate, which the law demands of 
the master under a severe penalty. 

The names of seamen who may be discharged from the 
vessel for any special reason, before the termination of the 
voyage, and of those left behind, being incapacitated by 
illness or accident from proceeding with the vessel, are to 
be included within this entry. * 

lO^A. — The amount of wages due to any seaman who 
enters Her Majesty* s service during the voyage. 

This entry should, of course, be made in the particular 
currency for which the seaman was engaged, and not in 
the currency of the place at which the vessel happens to 
be at the time of the occurrence referred to. 

Wth. — The wages due to any seaman or apprentice who 
dies during the voyage, and the gross amount of all de- 
ductions to he made therefrom. 

By this is meant the gross amount of wages earned, 
calculated to the time of death or termination of service, 
which should be entered in figures, with the total amount 
of deductions below, the difference being the sum due. 

\2th, — The sale of the effects of any seaman or appren-- 
tice who dies during the voyage, including a statement of 
each article sold, and the sum received for it. 

A statement of the manner in which the clothes or 
effects have been disposed of, and the name of each article 
sold, with the price obtained for each, so set in a column 
opposite that the total amount realised can readily be 
ascertaiQed, is required by this section. 

\Zth. — Every collisioji with any other ship, and the cir- 
cumstances under which the same occurred.* 

In a case of collision the master must be exceedingly 
careful to see that the entries in the log-book are as full 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 282 
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and correct as possible, as fi*om the circumstances therein 
stated his protest (if one is required) will be prepared; 
and the log-book being, by law, acceptable in evidence in 
any court of justice in Great Britain, the chances of de- 
feating an unjust claim for damage inflicted by a colliding 
vessel will be very much greater if the entries of the 
occurrence are minute and precise. 

This entry, as well as being a general description of the 
collision, should state the condition of the wind, weather, 
and sea at the time, with (if it happen at night) an exact 
statement of the lights shown, seen, or burning, and their 
positions. Any further circumstances bearing upon the 
subject should be entered under this head. 

All the foregoing entries (from 1 to 13 inclusive) must 
be signed by the master and the mate, or some other mem- 
ber of the crew ; and in a case of illness or death, by the 
surgeon, if there be one. 

All entries of wages due, or of the sale of the effects of 
seamen or apprentices who die, should be signed, in ad- 
dition to the master and mate, by some member of the 
crew. 

Every entry of wages due to any seaman who enters 
Her Majesty's service should be signed by the master 
and the seaman, or by the officer receiving the seaman into 
such service. 

All entries properly made in the official log-book are 
receivable as evidence in any proceedings in any court of 
justice in Great Britain, or a British Colony. 

Under no circumstances may an entry be made respect- 
ing an occurrence which has happened previous to the 
ship's arrival, more than twenty-four hours after such 
arrivaL 

Any deviation from the form of official log-book, or any 
failure to cause the entries to be made within the time 
prescribed, is punishable by a fine of five pounds upon the 
master. 

Every person who makes, or procures to be made, or 
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assists in making any entry in an official log-book in re- 
spect to any occurrence happeniog previously to the 
arrival of the ship at her final port of discharge, more than 
twenty-four hours after such arrival, incurs a penalty not 
exceeding thirty pounds.* 

Any wilful obliteration, mutilation, or destruction of the 
official log-book, or any false or fraudulent entry made 
therein, is punishable as a misdemeanor.f 

An impression very generally prevails among British 
shipmasters that the signature of a consular officer is 
requisite to entries made in the log-book in foreign ports, 
relative to occurrences in such ports ; this is a mistake. 
The only occasions upon which a consular officer will be 
called upon to make or certify entries in a ship's official 
log-book will be the following : — 

1. When such officer shall have acted as president of a 
naval court, before which some offence committed on board 
such ship, or by an officer or seaman belonging thereto, 
has been tried. 

2. Whenever a survey of provisions or water is made 
by direction of any such officer. 

There will be found in another part of this work 
(under the head of ^ Discipline ') a list of penalties which, 
although not established by law, may be enforced by the 
master, provided their insertion as a part of the seaman's 
agreement has been consented to by the crew at the time 
of signing articles. To carry this part of the agreement 
into effect, the same form of entry in the official log-book 
must be adhered to as when the offence is punishable by 
law. 

12. PASSENGER-SHIP, AND PASSENGERS GENERALLY. 

It will not be necessary in the present work to go 
minutely into the provisions of the British statutes 

♦ Merchant Shipping Act, Section 284. 
t Ibid. 
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touching what are now known as passenger-ships; 
although, in the third part of our book, we shall have 
to point out the duties of a master of such a vessel 
under United States law and municipal regulation, as 
these may apply stringently when the vessel reaches 
America. 

A * passenger-ship ' signifies every description of ship 
which carries upon any voyage more than thirty pas- 
sengers, or a greater number of passengers than in the 
proportion of one statute adult (that is, a passenger of the 
age of twelve years or upwards, or two passengers 
between the ages of one and twelve years) to every fifty 
tons of the registered tonnage of the ship if propelled by 
sails, or of one statute adult to every twenty-five tons if 
propelled by steam.* 

The master of a passenger-ship, before he attempts to 
leave his home port, will be very careful to see that his 
owner and he have complied with all the provisions of the 
Passengers Act Amendment ; as for instance, among 
other things, the giving bond to the Crown ; the obtaining 
a certificate from the emigration oflScer before clearance ; 
as to where the passengers are to be carried in the ship ; 
their number ; delivery of a passenger list in duplicate ; 
construction of beams and decks, and arrangement and 
size of berths ; space allotted for hospital ; construction of 
privies ; light and ventilation ; number of boats, buoys, 
anchors, and fire engines ; efiicient crew ; as to prohibited 
articles ; stowage of cargo, stores, and luggage ; survey 
of provisions and water ; passenger cooks and cooking 
apparatus ; carrying a medical man ; and medicines and 
medical inspection. 

The Act gives a computation of voyage to North 
America (except its west coast) as thus : — If the ship be 
propelled by sails alone, or by steam power not sufficient 
without the aid of sails to propel the ship, after the rate 

♦ Passengers Act Amendment, 18 & 19 Vict. Chapter 119. 
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of five statute miles an hour, for a ship clearing out be- 
tween the 16th day of January and the 14th day of 
October, both days inclusive, seventy days ; and when 
clearing out between the 15th day of October and the 
17th day of January, both days inclusive, eighty days. 
And if the ship be propelled either wholly or in aid of 
sails by steam engines of not less power than sufficient 
without the aid of sails to propel the ship after the rate of 
five statute miles an hour, clearing between such 16th 
of January and 14th of October, forty days ; a^d clearing 
between such 15th of October and 17th of January, forty- 
five days. 

It may not be amiss to give here the dietary scales of 
provisions and water which a passenger-ship must issue to 
each passenger, or, where the passengers are divided into 
messes, to the head man for the time being of each mess, 
on behalf and for the use of its members :- — If the length 
of the voyage (computed as above) shall not exceed 
eighty-four days for ships propelled by sails only, or fifty 
days for ships propelled by steam, or steam in aid of sails, 
then according to the following dietary scale marked A ; 
but if the length of the voyage shall exceed eighty-four 
days for ships propelled by sails only, or fifty days for 
ships propelled by steam, or steam in aid of sails, then ac- 
cording to the following dietary scale marked B, 
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Provisions, — Weekly, per Statute Adult, 





Scale A 


1 

Scale B 




For voyages not 


For voyages ex- 




exoeeding 84 days 


ceeding 84 days 




for sailing vessels. 


for sailing vessels, 




or 60 days for 


or 60 days for 




steamere 


steamers 




lb. oz. 


lb. oz. 


Bread or Biscuit, not inferior in 






quality to Navy Biscuit . 


3 8 


3 8 


Wheaten Flour .... 


1 


2 


Oatmeal 


1 8 


1 


Rice 


1 8 


8 


Peas 


1 8 


1 8 


Potatoes 


2 


2 • 


Beef 


1 4 


1 4 


Pork 


1 


1 


Tea 


2 


2 


Sugar 


1 


1 


Salt 


2 


2 


Mustard 


s t 


s 1 


Black or White Pepper, ground . 


Vinegar 


One gill 


One gill 


Lime Juice 




6 


Preserved Meat .... 


... 


1 


Suet 


-i— 


6 


Raisins 


—' 


8 


Butter 


— 


4 



Substitutions. 

Substitutions at the following rates may, at the 
option of the master of any ^ passenger-ship,' be made in 
the above dietary scales, that is to say : — 



1 lb. of Preserved Meat 

1 lb. of Flour, or of Bread or Biscuit, } 

or J lb. of Beef or of Pork . J 

1 lb. of Rice 

^ lb. of Preserved Potatoes 

10 oz. of Currants .... 

3 J oz. of Cocoa or of Coffee, roasted ) 

and ground . . . . { 
} lb. of Treacle . . . . • 
1 gill of mixed Pickles 



for' 1 lb. of Salt Pork or Beef. 
« n^ lb. of Oatmeal, or 1 lb. of 

( Rice or 1 lb. of Peas, 
for 1 J lb . of Oatmeal, or vice versA. 
for 1 lb. of Potatoes, 
for 8 oz. of Raisins. 

for 2 oz. of Tea. 

for ^ lb. of Sugar, 
for 1 gill of Vinegar. 



And as to water, each statute adult, exclusive of the 
quantity necessary for cooking articles which are required 
to be issued in a cooked state, is to have three quarts of 
water daily. 
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The master of a passenger-ship must remember that 
when he reaches his foreign port a British Consul can 
have a supervisory power over the vessel. The Passengers 
Act Amendment, 1855, Section 10, declares that the 
master of every ship, whether a ^passenger-ship' or 
otherwise, fitting or intended for the carriage of passengers, 
or which shall carry passengers upon any voyage contem- 
plated by the Act, must afford to Her Majesty's Consul 
at any foreign port or place at which the ship shall be or 
arrive, every facility for inspecting her, and for commu- 
nicating with the passengers, and for ascertaining that 
the provisions of the Act, so far as the same may be 
applicable to the ship, have been duly complied with ; and 
the master of any ship who shall omit or fail to comply 
with any of these requirements, shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding fifty pounds. 

It may be that a master, other than one who is com- 
manding what is known as a * passenger-ship,' will take 
passengers. 

Now, the grave responsibility of such master, to whose 
skill and conduct life and property are intrusted upon the 
ocean, and the situations of unforeseen emergency in which 
he may be compelled to exert himself for their preserva- 
tion, render it necessary that he should be invested with 
large and, for the time at least, unfettered authority. 
Obedience to this authority in all matters within its 
scope is a duty which should be cheerfuUy discharged by 
every passenger on board the ship. 

Whatever is necessary for the security of the vessel, 
the discipline of the crew, and the safety of all on board, 
the master may lawfully require, not only of the ship's 
company, who expressly contracted to obey him, but of 
those also whom he has engaged to carry to their destina- 
tion on the implied condition of their submission to his 
rule. 

The exercise of power thus undefined must, at his peril, 
be restricted to the necessity of the case ; and on the 
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ground of such necessity, and within Its limits, he may 
enforce and justify orders which would otherwise expose 
him to censure, civil responsibility, and punishment.* 

Every person engaging passage is presumed to contract 
for all the conveniences and accommodations which are 
usually furnished on the voyage. 

The master's relation to the passengers is one of peculiar 
delicacy. His contract with them is not for mere ship 
room and personal existence on board, but for reasonable 
food, comforts, necessaries, and kindness. In respect to 
females it proceeds yet further, and includes an implied 
stipulation against general obscenity, immodest conduct, 
and a wanton disregard of their feelings. And any viola- 
tion of this implied stipulation, in any of its particulars, 
will be punished, no less than direct personal assaults. 

A master may make and enforce such rules and regula- 
tions as are reasonable* for convenience and safety. 

A passenger may lawfully, as a general rule and where 
there are no peculiar circumstances to prevent, quit the 
ship. Where he voluntarily remains at the risk of his 
personal safety to assist her in her distress, he may be en- 
titled to remuneration for his service, f 

As to a test of good and sufficient provisions to a 
passenger, the point is whether he had really been a 
sufferer ; for, as Lord Denman said, ^ it is not because a 
man does not get so good a dinner as he might have had, 
that he is, therefore, to have a right of action against the 
captain who does not provide all that he ought; you' 
(addressing the jury) * must be satisfied that there was a 
real grievance sustained by the plaintiff. '$ 

The master may decide that a passenger who has 
threatened him with personal violence is not a fit person 
to remain at the table at which he presides. § 

* Abbott on Shipping, 211. 

t Abbott, 212. 

J Young T. Fewson^ 8 Carrington and Payne's Reports, 66. 

§ Prendergaat v. ComptoUy 8 Carrington and Payne's Reports, 454. 
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General vessels, from being looked upon as common 
carriers, are liable for the safety of the baggage of a 
passenger, to the extent, however, only of such articles of 
necessity and personal convenience as are usually carried 
by passengers. 

Passengers must behave themselves in a decorous and * 
becoming manner to the master. If their conduct is 
vulgar, offensive, indecorous and unbecoming, or if any 
of them threaten the master, he may punish them in such 
manner as will best vindicate and insure his authority. 
But the exercise of this authority must be confined to the 
necessity of the case ; and the orders of the master must 
be enforced and justified on the ground of such necessity 
and within its limits ; for, otherwise, the master will ex- 
pose himself to a claim for damages on the part of the 
passenger who has been ill-treated.* 

A master has a lien on the luggage of a passenger for 
his passage money, but not on the clothes he is wearing 
when about to leave the ship.f 

As to the duties and responsibilities of masters of 
passenger-ships on arriving at a port of the United States, 
see the third part of this work. 

13. MEDICINES AND MEDICAL STORES. 

The master, before starting on his voyage, must see 
that he has all necessary and proper medicines and 
medical stores on board. The Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854, directs that the owner of every ship navigating 
between the United Kingdom and any place out of the 
same shall provide and cause to be constantly kept on 
board a supply of medicines and medical stores suitable to 
accidents and diseases arising on sea voyages, in accord- 
ance with a scale to be issued by the Board of Trade. 

We here give such a scale as it has been so issued : — 

* Lee*8 Shipping, 178, referring to Prendergast v. Compton, 8 Carrington 
and Payne's Reports, 454, and Boyce t. Bayliffe^ 1 Campbell's Reports, 68. 
t Wolf V. Summers, 2 Campbell's Reports, J 5. - 
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Scale of Medicines and Medical Stores suitable to Accidents 
and Diseases arising on Sea Voyages^ to be kept on board 
British merchant-ships navigating between the United 
Kingdom and any place out of the same, on and after the 
\st day of January y 1856. Issued by the Board of 
Trade y in pursuance of 11 and 18 Fi'c, 104, Sec, 224. 





Proportions for Ships carrying the 




undermentioned Number of 


^.V A^^**S *fetf*^l J- 


* 


ll£en and Boys 


Namefl of Medidnee, Medicaments, &c. 










Colamn 1 


Ck>lnmn 2 


Column 8 




Ten and 
under 


Eleven to 
Twenty 


Twenty-one 
and 




indusiye 


upwards 


Castor oil 


lib. 


2 1b. 


3 1b. 


Epsom salts 






^ 




3„ 


6 „ 


12 „ 


Calomel 






1 




— 


1 oz. 


2oz. 


Powder of jalap 










— 


1,, 


2 „ 


Ditto of rhubarb 




t 






loz. 


2 „ 


3„ 


Cream of tartar 










2„ 


4 „ 


8 ,t 


Sulphur (sublimed) . 










4„ 


6 „ 


8 ,, 


Alum 




i * 






1 ,, 


2 „ 


3 ,. 


Powdered ginger 




• 






1 ., 


2„ 


3 „ 


Sulphate of quinine . 


I 1 


i 






1„ 


1 " 


2 „ 


Ditto, ditto, in vessels trading to" 










the East or West coast of 




1 » 


2„ 


4 „ 


Africa, to the coasts of China and 




Borneo . . , . _ 










Balsam of copaiba . 


• • 


4 „ 


8 „ 


12 „ 


Carbonate of magnesia 


. 




2 „ 


3„ 


4 „ 


Olive oil . 


1 • 




— 


8 „ 


12 „ 


Spirit of turpentine . 


i • 




2 „ 


4 „ 


6 „ 


Laudanum 


• 




2 „ 


4 „ 


8 „ 


Bicarbonate of soda . 


• 




• 


12 „ 


16 „ 


Tartaric acid (powdered) , 


• 




— 


8» 


12 ,. 


Goulard's extract 


• 




1 » 


2 „ 


4 „ 


Compound chalk powder (i 


n a stop- 7 


1 


2 .. 


3 . 


pered bottle) 


* »» 


" a 


^ »» 


Dover's powder 


• • 


1.. 


2 „ 


3 „ 


Essence of peppermint, each ounce ? 
to contain 1 dram of the oil . ) 


1 


2 


3 


■»• >» 


* » 


^ » 


Purging pills, each to contain of 1 










3 doz. 


6 doz. 


8 doz. 


cynth 4 grains, and calomel 1 | 


^^ ^i*^^*** 






grain 


• 


» 


. J 
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Proportions for Ships carrying the 




undermentioned Number of 


^^ ^ 4K ^«Ba ^^aa ^ 




Il£en and Boys 


Karnes of Medicines, Medicaments, &c. 










Column 1 


Column 2 


Column 8 


t 

1 


Ten and 


Eleven to 
Twenty 


Twenty-one 
and 






inclusive 


upwards 


Purging powders, each to contAin of 










calomel 2 pains, and compound 


t 


1 doz. 


2 doz. 


3 doz. 


powder of jalap 1 dram 










Opium pills, each to contain of' 










opium 1 grain, and Castile soap 


w 


1 » 


2„ 


3 „ 


4 grains . . . . _ 










Emetic powders, each to contain, ] 










ipecacuanha 1 scruple, and emetic 


» 


1» 


2„ 


3„ 


tartar 2 grains ... J 










Blue pills, 6 grains each . 


2 » 


3 „ 


4 „ 


Powders, sudorific, 10 grains of") 








nitre, 1 grains of cream of tartar, . 


1 » 


2 „ 


3 „ 


and 6 grains of Dover's powder . J 








Simple ointment .... 


6oz. 


12 oz. 


16 oz. 


Mercurial ditto . . < . 


2 „ 


4 „ 


8 „ 


Basilicon ditto 


3 „ 


6 „ 


10 „ 


Blistering plaster .... 


2 „ 


4 „ 


8„ 


Adhesive plaster (in tin case) . 


1 yard 


2 yards 


3 yards 


Disinfecting fluid (Burnet's solution) 


14 pints 


28 pints 


56 pints 


Tincture of rhubarb .... 


4 oz. 


10 oz. 


12 oz. 


Opodeldoc 


3 „ 


6„ 


10 „ 


Paregoric 


4» 


6 » 


8 „ 


ThB following in ADDmON IN ALL 








Vessels carrying a Surgeon, with 








50 OB hobe Persons on board. 








Nitric ether 


.1^ 


^^m 


2oz. 


Acetate of lead .... 


..• 




2 „ 


Croton oil 




-_ 


2 drams 


Camphor 


— 




1 oz. 


Tartar emetic 


■ 


—- 


i.. 


Hydriodate of potass (iodide of 1 
potassium) ... J 






2 






* »» 


Ergot of rye 






2„ 


Tincture of digitalis .... 


— 





2 „ 


Powder of ipecacuanha . 


— 




1 » 


Sulphate of zinc .... 


— 




1 „ 


Lunar caustic 


— 




1 ,, 


Muriate of morphia .... 


— 


—^ 


1 dram 


Watery extract of aloes . 


— 





1 oz. 


Blue pill • 


— 


— 


1 » 


Aromatic confection, in powder 


— - 


— 


2 „ 


Prepared chalk 


• 


— 





ilb. 
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Names of Medicines, Medicaments, &c. 



SCALB OF MeDICAX StOBES AND 

Nbcessabies. 

Arrowroot . . . . . 

Pearl barley 

Rice 

Lint 

Sponges 

Scales and weights . . . . 
Graduated drop measure . 

Scissors 

Syringes 

Lancets . . * . • » 
Bandages of different sizes 

Calico 

Flannel ...... 

Needles, pins, and thread . 

Splints, common . . . . 

Trusses, single, 36 inches in girth 
Pestle and mortar . . . . 

Enema 83m nge, with printed direc- ) 
tions for use .... 3 

File 

Funnel 

Pewter cup, small . . . . 
Teaspoons, pewter . . . . 
Spatula ...... 

Bougies 

jLape . • , . ' . , 
Catheter 



Proportions for Ships carrying the 

undermentioned Number of 

Men and Boys 



Column 1 

Ten and 
under 



a 



» 



lib. 

2 

4 

1 oz. 
1 set 



2 No. 

2 „ 

3 yards 
2 „ 

1 set 
iNo. 



1 ,, 
1 „ 



I set 
1 piece 
1 No. 



Golnmn 2 

Eleven to 

Twenty 

inclusiye 



21b. 

4 

8 



it 



h 



» 

oz. 



M 



»» 



1 set 
iNo. 

1 pair 

2 No. 
2 
6 
4 yards 

3 „ 

1 paper 
1 set 
INo. 

1 „ 

1 „ 

1 „ 

1 ,, 

1 » 

1 ,, 

1 „ 

1 set 

1 piece 
INo. 



Column 3 

Twenty-one 

and 

upwards 



4 1b. 
8 „ 
12 „ 

2 oz. 
1 set 
INo. 

1 pair 

2 No. 
2 „ 

6 „ 
6 yards 

6 „ 
paper 
set 
No. 

)i 
It 

tt 

It 

It 

tt 

»» 

set 
piece 
No. 



Section 224 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 
contains the following provisions, viz : — ^ The following 
rules shall be observed with respect to medicines, medical 
stores, and anti-scorbutics, that is to say: (1) The Board 
of Trade shall from time to time issue and cause to be 
published a scale of medicines and medical stores, suitable 
to accidents and diseases arising on sea voyages. (2) 
The owner of every ship navigating between the United 
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Kingdom and any place out of the same shall provide^ 
and cause to be constantly kept on board such ship, a 
supply of such medicines and medical stores in accordance 
with the said scale. And if, in any such ship as afore- 
said, such medicines, medical stores, lime or lemon juice, 
or other articles, sugar and vinegar, as are herein-before 
required, are not provided and kept on board, as herein- 
before required, the master or owner shall incur a penalty 
not exceeding twenty pounds ; and if the master of any 
such ship, as aforesaid, neglects to serve out the lime or 
lemon juice, or other articles, sugar or vinegar, in the 
case and manner herein-before directed, he shall for each 
such offence incur a penalty not exceeding five pounds ; 
and if any master is convicted in either of the last men- 
tioned penalties, and it appears that the offence is owing 
to the act or default of the owner, such master may re- 
cover the amount of such penalty, and the costs incurred 
by him, from the owner.' 

^ In ships employed trading solely between places 
in Europe, or between places on the shores of the 
North Atlantic, or Mediterranean, and in ships em- 
ployed in the Greenland or Baffin's Bay trade, or in any 
of the northern fisheries, the proportion of the various 
articles above mentioned need not exceed the proportions 
mentioned in the second of the above columns, notwith- 
standing that the number of men and boys may exceed 
twenty.' 

Passenger-ships, which are certified under the 44th 
section of the Passengers Act, 1855, to be duly sup- 
plied with medicines, need not be also provided with 
medicines or other articles according to the above scale. 
Any person who sells or supplies any medicines, medical 
stores, lime or lemon juice, of bad quality, for the use of 
any ship, for each offence incurs a penalty not exceeding 
twenty pounds.* 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 227. 

F 
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The expense of all medicines^ and surgical or medical 
advice and attendance given to any master, seaman, or 
apprentice, whilst on board his ship, must be defrayed 
by the owner of the ship without any deduction on that 
account from any wages.* 

A sailor who suiBfers from the want of a proper supply 
of medicines on board the ship, can bring an action against 
his owner for damages ; but, in order to allow him to 
succeed, he must prove, 1st, that the medicines required 
by the Board of Trade were not supplied; and, 2nd, 
that thereby his health suffered.! 



14. WEIGHTS AND MEASUBES ON BOARD, AND APPLIANCES 

FOB DISCHABGING CABGO. 

The master must not forget to keep on board proper 
weights and measures for the purpose of determining the 
quantities of the several provisions and articles served out ; 
and he is to allow the same to be used at the time of 
serving out the same, in the presence of a witness, when- 
ever any dispute arises about quantities. In every de- 
fault of this, the master would make himself liable to a 
penalty not exceeding ten pounds. $ 

And it is his duty to provide all the usual ropes and 
rigging fit for the landing of the cargo. If by any defect 
in the usual equipment of ships for this purpose, any 
damage happens to the goods, the master, as well as the 
owner, would be liable. § 

He will of course have furnished himself with cash or 
letters of credit, or so placed the expected receipt of 
freight, as to be able in the future to meet all charges in 
foreign ports. 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 18/54 Section 228. 

t Couch V. Steel, 3 Ellis and Blackburn's Eeports, 402. 

X Merchant Shipping Act, 1864, Section 225. 

§ Wilson V. The Belvidere, 1 Wilson's Eeports, 282. 
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15. REFUSE TO RECEIVE GOODS TILL FREIGHT PAID. 

A master may refiise to receive goods until payment of 
his freight is made. 

If merchandise is put on board without his knowledge, 
he may put it ashore. But if it is not discovered until 
he has sailed, the better opinion is, that, if the vessel is 
not overloaded, the master is not to leave it at an inter- 
mediate port without necessity, but to carry the same to 
the port of destination.* 

Where goods are put on board clandestinely, the 
owner of the ship is not responsible for any loss or injury 
to them.f 

16. €ARRyiNG LETTERS. 

Masters of British vessels bound to a port of the 
United States had better not carry loose or indiscrimi- 
nate letters. They are, by United States law, prohibited 
from receiving or dehvering letters, except unsealed ones 
concerning the business of the vessel, directed to the 
consignee or owner, under a penalty of five hundred 
dollars.^ 

And where he may feel justified in carrying a letter-bag, 
the master must deposit all his letters at the post-office, 
except such as are directed to the owner or consignee 
of the vessel, before entering his cargo; and should he 
break bulk before depositing his letters, he will be subject 
to forfeit one hundred dollars for each offence. § 



* 3 Kent's Commentapies, 206, Note 6, 5th edition, 
t Abbott on Shipping, 339, Note, 8th edition. 
J Act of Congress, June 29, 1848. 
§ Act of Congress, March 3, 1826, Section 17. 

-■a Q 
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17. SAILING UNDER CONVOY IN TIME OP WAR. 

Should wars or rumours of them be such as to have 
caused a warranty or undertaking to be inserted in any 
insurance of the vessel that she v^ill not sail out of 
port vsdthout convoy, the ship must not depart without it 
And the master, either before or at the time of sailing, 
will have to take sailing orders or directions as to keeping 
vrith the convoy, obeying signals and the like, from the 
commander of the convoy, except, perhaps, where he is 
unavoidably prevented, without any fault on his part, 
from receiving such orders, in which case he must take 
the earliest opportunity of obtaining them. If the vessel 
cannot sail fast enough to keep with the convoy, or is 
parted by a storm or other inevitable accident, it is not a 
breach of the warranty.* The meaning of convoy is, a 
naval force under the command of a person appointed by 
the Government of the country to which the vessel insured 
belongs. 

18. UNITED STATES PORTS OF ENTRY AND DEPARTURE. 

A British shipmaster must understand that it is not 
every large bay, harbour, or river of the United States, 
that he can make a port of entry and discharge. Con- 
gress has fixed upon the ports in which foreign vessels 
may and may not enter and unload. The following are 
the only ports at which British and other foreign ships 
may enter and unload. 

If they arrive elsewhere than from the Cape of Good 
Hope or from any place beyond the same: — 

State of Connecticut — Middletown, New Haven, New 
London. 

State of Delaware — ^Wilmington. 

State of Florida — Key West, Pensacola. 

* Abbott on Shipping, 354, 8th edition. 
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State of Georgia — Savannah, Sunbury. 

State of Maine — Bangor, Castine, Kennebunk, Passa- 
maquoddy. 

State of Maryland — Annapolis, Baltimore, Carrols- 
burgh, Chestertown, Digger's Landing, Georgetown on 
Potomac, Nanjemoy, Nottingham, Oxford, Snowhill, 
Town Creek, Vienna. 

State of Massachusetts — Bath, Boston and Charles- 
town, Biddeford, Dighton, Edgartown, Fall River, 
Frenchman's Bay, Gloucester, Machias, Marblehead, 
Nantucket, New Bedford, Newburyport, Penobscot, 
Portland and Falmouth, Plymouth, Saco (formerly 
Pepperrelborough), Salem and Beverley, Wiscasset. 

State of New Hampshire — ^Portsmouth. 

State of New Jersey — Burlington, Perth Amboy. 

State of New York — New York. 

State of North Carolina — ^Beaufort, Edenton, New- 
bem, Plankbridge, Plymouth, Washington, Wilmington. 

State of Pennsylvania — Philadelphia. 

State of Rhode Island — Bristol, Newport, Providence. 

State of South Carolina — Beaufort, Charleston, 
Georgetown. 

State of Virginia — Alexandria, Bermuda Hundred, 
City Point, Fredericksburg, Hampton, Kinsale, New- 
port, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Port Royal, Rockett's 
Landing, Tappahannock, Urbanna, West Point, 
Yorktown. 

Arriving from the Cape of Good Hope^ or beyond^ then 
the following are excluded: — 

Fairfield ( Connecticut) ; Newcastle, Port Penn {Dela- 
ware^ ; Apalachicola, St. Augustine {Florida) ; Bruns- 
wick, Frederica, St. Mary's {Georgia^ ; New Orleans 
{Louisiana^ ; Chestertown, Carrolsburgh, Digger's Land- 
ing, Nanjemoy, Nottingham, Oxford, Snowhill, Town 
Creek, Vienna {Maryland) ; Bath, Dighton, Frenchman's 
Bay, Machias, Penobscot, Wiscasset {Massachusetts); 
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Burlington {New Jersey) \ Beaufort, Plankbridge, Ply- 
mouth {North Carolina) ; Bermuda Hundred, City Point, 
Fredericksburg, Hampton, Eansale, Newport, Port Royal, 
Rockett's Landing, Tappahannock, Urbanna, West Point, 
Yorktown ( Virginia\ 



19. THE MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MONEY OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

The measures and weights of the United States of 
America are the same as in Great Britain, except the 
measures of capacity, which continue to be those used in 
England prior to the introduction of the imperial system. 
Commodities formerly sold by the hundredweight, how- 
ever, are now, with few exceptions, sold by the hundred 
pounds, termed in some of the States a quintal. 

The barrel of flour contains five Winchester bushels of 
wheat, and weighs 196 lbs. net. The barrel of Indian 
com contains 3^ Winchester bushels, each bushel weigh- 
ing about 57 lbs. The hogsheadof Indian meal contains 
800 lbs. The barrel of pickled beef or pork 200 lbs. 

As to United States money : the basis of account 
is the dollar, $, which is divided into 100 cents. 

Gold coins : the eagle, of 10 dollars, weighing 258 troy 
grains, -/^ fine or 232^ grains pure, and 25|- grains alloy. 
Also, the half eagle and quarter eagle, in the same pro- 
portion. 

Silver coins : the dollar, of 100 cents, weighing 412^ 
troy grains, -^ fine or 371 1^ grains pure, and 41:^^ grains 
alloy. Also, the half dollar, quarter dollar, dime or ^ 
dollar, and half dime in the same proportion. 

Copper coins: the cent, weighing 208 troy grains; and 
the half cent. 

The value of the eagle of full weight is 21, \s. \\d. 
sterling, nearly ; and of the dollar 4^. 2\d. sterling, nearly. 
But the value of the dollar of account, which, since 1834, 
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has been estimated in gold at -^ of the eagle^ or Jth of the 
half eagle^ is nearly 4** O^d. sterling. 

The par of exchange with Great Britain, deduced from 
the gold coins, is thus ^9\d. per dollar, equal to 4 dollars 
and 86f cents per 1/. sterling. But in practice the rate 
is conunonly expressed by a per-centage upon an assumed 
par of 4*. 6d. per dollar ; the true par, stated in this form, 
is 9^ per cent, premium, so that 109Z. 10*., valuing the 
dollar at 4*. 6cf., is equal to lOOZ. in British sterling money. 
When the premium is above 9^ per cent., therefore, the 
exchange is in favour of Great Britain; when below 9^ 
per cent., against it. 

Bills on Europe are commonly drawn at 60 days' sight. 
The days of grace are three. The foreign exchange is 
regulated chiefly by the state of the bill market of New 
York. 

The following foreign coins are allowed currency by 
weight: those of Great Britain, 915i-100ths in fineness, 
at 94^^ cents per pennyweight; and those of France, 
^^ in fineness, at 92^^ cents pennyweight. And the 
following silver coins are allowed currency by tael: 
Spanish pillar dollars and the dollars of Mexico, Peru, 
and Bolivia, ^^ in fineness, and 415 grains in weight, at 
100 cents each; and French five-franc-pieces, ^^ in 
. fineness, and 384 grains in weight, at 93 cents each.* 

20. EEADY TO DEPART. 

When the hatches of the vessel are properly caulked 
and secured, and everything in readiness for sailing, the 
master is to avail himself of the first fair wind and depart, 
otherwise he is answerable to the shippers. He is cul- 
pable if he attempts to sail in spite of wind and weather, 
for the voyage must be made according to the circum- 
stances of the ship, time, place, and the practice of skilful 

* Waterson's Gydopffidia of Commerce. Article United States, 
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navigators. Hence the carrier is not responsible for 
delay in the voyage on account of boisterous weather or 
adverse winds, low tides, or the like. These are dangers 
and accidents of the navigation, over which he has 
no control, and against which his contract contains no 
warranty.* 

* Flanders on Shipping, 232. 
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1. COUESE OF THE VESSEL. 

Supposing the vessel to be about to sail, it will be well 
to remember that she must be kept seaworthy during the 
voyage, if the master can do so by the exercise of reason- 
able care and diligence. If she meets with an accident, 
it is the duty of the owner to see that she is put in com- 
plete repair at the next convenient port. If he does not, 
he must abide the loss ; for it is of the very essence of his 
contract, that hi& vessel is not only able to receive, but also 
to retain and transport her cargo. 

Having set sail, the master, after setting the watch, 
takes the bearing and distance of the last point of de- 
parture on the land, and the ship's reckoning is regularly 
kept in the log-book from that point. The mate keeps the 
log-book, under the superintendence of the master, who 
examines it every day and corrects it by means of lunar 
and solar observations, and the chronometer. Every day, 
when there is a prospect of obtaining an observation, the 
captain and mate, a short time before noon, take an 
observation to determine their latitude ; and, as soon as 
the sun crosses the meridian, eight bells are struck, and a 
new day begins according to sea reckoning. 

In regulating the hours of sleep and food, the master 
has the entire control; and also of the navigation and 
working of the vessel. He gives the course and general 
directions; and though the officer of the watch is at liberty 
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to trim the yards, and to take in and set the upper sails, 
royals, &c. ; yet no important alteration, such as reefing 
a top-sail, should be made without the superintendence of 
the captain. In all such alterations, and in the principal 
manoeuvres of the vessel, all hands are mustered, and the 
captain takes command in person. His station is usually 
on the quarter-deck, and on the weather side — the mate 
superintending the forward part of the vessel, and the 
second mate in the waist. In reefing top-sails, however, 
the second mate goes aloft with the crew. 

If the master disapproves of the mode of doing any- 
thing, he should, when possible, call the officer aside and 
tell him of it, instead of going forward and giving orders 
to the men. In this mode the men are led to preserve 
proper respect for the officers. The master has the entire 
control of the cabin and of the ship.* 

The master is bound to proceed to the port of delivery 
without delay and without any unnecessary deviation from 
the direct and usual course ; and if he is forced by perils 
out of his regular course, he must regain it with as little 
delay as possible. If the master deviates unnecessarily 
from the usual and customary track, and the goods on 
board are lost or damaged, he and the ship-owners will 
be responsible, although such loss or injury is not proved 
to have been caused by the deviation. 

Nothing but some just and necessary cause, such as to 
avoid a storm, or pirates, or enemies, or to procure 
requisite supplies or repairs, or to relieve a ship in dis- 
tress, will justify a deviation from the regular course of 
the voyage. A deviation merely for the purpose of saving 
property is not deemed a necessary deviation5t but when 
it applies to saving of life the rule may be different. 

Where a particular route is laid down in a charter- 
party, the master must follow it, and he must pursue the 

* ♦ Dixon*s Law of Shipping, 128. 
t Seaman's Assistant (Boston), 79. 
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most direct course in order to arrive at the destined port.* 
So, also, if in a charter-party or policy several places are 
mentioned, the master must sail to them in the order in 
which they are named, unless there be a general usage 
to the contrary, or it appears from the words used that 
the geographical order was not to be attended to, or that 
the vessel was not to be confined to the order in which 
they were named.t 

As to the course of the vessel after starting, should the 
vessel be insured, and several ports of discharge be men- 
tioned in the policy, the master should go to them in the 
order in which they are named in the policy; or if they be 
not specifically named, he must generally go to them in the 
geographical order in which they occur — although, it is 
true, as circumstances which may intervene will show 
him, there may be cases in which he need not follow the 
geographical order. J 

2. COMPLAINTS BY CEEW AT SEA. 

Considerable judgment will require to be exercised by 
the master in deciding whether or not complaints made 
by his crew to him, either in person or through the 
mates, are to be entertained. As a general rule it will 
be found advisable, where circumstances do not absolutely 
prevent it, to listen patiently to any grievances which 
may be brought in a proper and respectful manner to the 
master's notice. Even in the case of habitual or confirmed 
grumbles, it is scarcely safe to entirely disregard com- 
plaints ; and a master will often, by a word of advice 
given with kindness and firmness, be able to dispel what 
may be but a fancied grievance. 

* Elliott V. Wilson, 7 Brown's Parliamentary Cases, 469. 

t Beatson v. Hawort\ 6 Term Reports, 531; Gairdrer v. Seahouae^ 3 ; 
Taunton's Eeports, 16 ; Lambert y. Liddiard, 3 Taunton's Eeports, 480 ; 
Metcalfe v. Tarry, 4 Campbell's Reports, 123. 

\ Marsden y. Beid, 3 East's Reports, 572. 
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A master should, of course, never turn a deaf ear to a 
reasonable complaint; and should bear in mind that, 
while at sea, he is the only person to whom the crew can 
look for justice. A neglect to hear a just cause of griev- 
ance is calculated to inspire (possibly in extreme cases 
even to excuse, certainly to extenuate) insubordination 
and even worse. 

No subject of complaint will require prompter and 
more careful attention than that of shortness or badness 
of provisions. The supplying of food to the crew is 
generally, of necessity, left, in a great measure, in the 
hands of the cook or steward, and the master should be 
especially careful to guard against neglect of duty or 
abuse of power in that quarter — not only the content- 
ment but the health of the crew depending, to a great 
extent, upon the manner in which those officers perform 
their duties. 

3. DISCIPLINE. — CRIMES. 

The maritime law and the legislature have always con- 
sidered that valuable class of persons, British mariners, as 
highly claiming encouragement and protection; but, on 
the other hand, the maintenance of order, discipline, and 
the authority of the commanding officer on board, are 
essential to the safety of navigation and the great com- 
mercial interests of the country. These general principles 
are distinctly laid down by many authorities.* 

A master can punish only to promote good discipline 
and compel obedience to lawful orders on board of his 
ship; but, outside of this, he is not clothed with judicial 
authority to sentence seamen to punishment for their 
offences. 

Although a master ordinarily has no right to inflict 
punishment upon a mariner for misbehaviour, or to use 
deadly weapons, yet, in subduing an insurrection or 

♦ Sir John NicoU in The lAmay 3 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 346. 
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mutiny, any force requisite may be used, as well as any 
weapon which the occasion may require ; because, in such 
a case, the master acts on the defensive, and is bound by 
his duty, at all hazard, to reduce the crew to order and 
discipline. But if, without any disobedience of orders or 
resistance, the master attacks any of the crew with a 
deadly weapon, he may be disarmed ; and this upon a 
principle common to the whole animal creation, man as 
well afi brute ; namely, the right of repelling unlawful 
violence threatened and impending. A seaman may also, 
in extreme cases, resist the master, although the latter may 
not employ deadly weapons. * The mariner,' says an old 
work upon the sea, * is bound to bear with the master, if 
he reproves him in injurious language ; and if he makes 
an assault upon him he ought to fly to the prow, and put 
himself on the side of the chains ; if the master pursue 
there, he ought to fly to the other side ; and if the master 
pursues him there, he may call witnesses and stand upon 
his defence.'* 

Imprisonment on board the ship by confinement in irons, 
or otherwise, is a lawful mode of punishment ; but the 
practice of imprisoning seamen in foreign gaols has been 
held to be of doubtful legality, and to be justified only in 
cases of strong necessity, as where the individual is to be 
brought home for some crime, or is absolutely dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the ship, or the officers, or the 
crew. The advice of a consul does not alter the cir- 
cumstances of the case, on which alone depends the 
master's justification. The prison expenses cannot be 
deducted from the mariner's wages, provided the imprison- 
ment was improper. Still, where a seaman is imprisoned 
by the authorities of a foreign country, for a violation of 
its laws, the costs and charges of imprisonment may be 
deducted from his wages, although not so when imprisoned 
at the instance of the master. And it is supposed that 

^ Consolato del Mare, Chapter 165. 
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where a seaman is detained in gaol^ in the home port^ for 
a voluntary absence, until the vessel is ready to proceed 
to sea, the wages run during the time ; but the cost of 
his commitment and support in gaol may be deducted from 
them.* 

Although as to crimes committed on board vessels at 
home, at sea, or in foreign ports, the British law con- 
templates trial and pumshment in Great Britain, yet, 
inasmuch as consuls abroad may take cognizance of the 
same to a certain extent, especially by calling naval 
courts, and as masters, when they have a knowledge of 
the respective punishments, can better warn their men 
against the committal of wrong, we here set forth the 
different offences which, under the head of discipline, are 
punishable by forfeiture, more or less, of wages, and also, 
in some instances, criminally, by way of misdemeanour.f 

1. Desertion, For desertion a seaman is liable to im- 
prisonment, for any period not exceeding twelve weeks, 
with or without hard labour, and to forfeit all or any part 
of the clothes he leaves on board, and all or any part of 
the wages or emoluments he ha« then earned. And also, 
if such desertion takes place abroad, at the discretion of 
the court before which the matter may come, to forfeit 
all or any part of the wages or emoluments he may earn 
in any other ship in which he may be employed, until his 
next return to the United Kingdom, and to satisfy any 
excess of wages, paid by the master or owner of the ship 
from which he deserts, to any substitute engaged in his 
place, at a higher rate of wages than the rate stipulated 
to be paid to him. 

Desertion is an offence of a grave character. In early 
times deserters were in some cases punished with death 
(Laws of Westbury); and by the laws of the Hanse 
Towns it was punishable by branding on the cheek and 
by other penalties. 

♦ Curtis's Rights and Duties of Merchant Seamen (Boston), 90. 
f Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 243. 
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There is no definition of the word desertion in the 
Merchant Shipping Act ; but, in the sense of the maritime 
law, it is a quitting of the ship and her service, not only 
without leave and against the duty of the sailor, but with 
an intent not again to return to the ship^s duty. There is, 
thus, a distinction taken between a mere absence without 
leav^, and a final quitting of the ship without any mind 
to return; in fact, there is such an act as temporary 
desertion, and also the act of absolute desertion — or, more 
correctly, there are two words applicable to a mariner's 
passing &om his ship in port, and a master should re- 
member and keep them apart, namely, absence and deser- 
tion ; so that a master must dismiss from his mind the 
conunoti idea that an absence of twenty-four hours will 
amount to desertion. Absence is punishable with greater 
or less forfeiture of wages, or imprisonment, or both ; while 
desertion incurs the forfeiture of all wages, as well as of 
all clothes and effects left on board, and likewise imprison- 
ment, and may include a forfeiture of the wages earned 
in any other ship in which the deserter may be employed 
until his next return to the United Kingdom. 

It is diflScult to lay down such a definition of desertion 
as will fix the word for every case. The Court of Admi- 
ralty has decided that there will be desertion when a 
mariner neglects or refuses to return to his ship after being 
demanded by the master so to doy although previously 
absent with leave.* A mariner having at Jamaica quitted 
the ship by order of the mate, applied to the master, who 
was on shore, for his discharge. The master refused, and 
ordered him to return to his duty. The sailor, however, 
engaged in another ship. The court decided that such 
conduct was desertion, and worked a forfeiture of wages, t 

Within the spirit of these decisions no doubt will 
come the common conduct of British sailors under bad 

* The Bulmer, 1 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 163 
t The Jujnter, 2 Ibid. 22L 

G 
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influence in American ports. They will, when they have 
had liberty to go on shore, come again to the ship's side, 
and do this from day to day — sometimes going on board, 
but doing nothing, and returning to land. Now there 
ought to be no doubt that this conduct would amount 
to desertion after the period of allowed absence has ex- 
pired, and on their thus showing themselves the master 
should be able to prove that he had ordered them to go 
on board and keep on board, and go to their work ; while 
at the same time it would not be amiss for him also to 
give them to understand that, if they disobeyed, it would 
amount to desertion, and that he should so mark their 
conduct in the oflScial log. 

And although the British law allows a merchant-sailor 
to enter on board a ship of war without its being deemed 
a forfeiture of wages earned in a merchant vessel, yet 
where a mariner quitted his vessel in defiance of the master 
with opprobrious language, and within twenty-four hours 
entered on board a national ship, without having made any 
declaration of his intention so to do when he quitted the 
vessel, it was held to be a desertion.* 

Where the articles were for a run to the port of Hull, 
which lies some way up the river Humber, and the port 
being too full for entry, the vessel came to anchor in the 
mouth of the river, and the seamen there left her. It was 
held by the court that the vessel had not arrived, and that 
the seamen were bound to go up the river, the port of Hull 
not being the Humber, and that the wages were forfeited 
by reason of desertion.f 

It is not desertion to leave a ship on account of cruel 
and oppressive treatment, nor for want of suflScient pro- 
visions in port when they can be procured by the master, 
nor when the voyage is altered in the articles without 
consent.} 

♦ The Amphitrite^ 2 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 403. 

t The Pearl, 6 C. Robinson's Reports, 224. 

I Curtis's Rights and Duties of Merchant Seamen, 131. 
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A sailor — ^while his clothes and other property remained 
on board — got drunk on shore at Dominica and did not 
return on board immediately. His leave of absence had 
expired. He was to have returned the same evening he 
left ; but that night had a debauch with a companion and 
also renewed it the next day, when he was met by the 
captain and civil officers, who carried him and others 
before a civil magistrate and charged him with desertion, 
and he was kept in prison ashore. The Court said: 
* Now certainly this conduct of theirs was criminal, and, 
as such, a just subject of punishment. It was an immoral 
act, it was a gross abuse of a covenanted indulgence; 
but as to the crime of desertion, it no more resembles 
that than it does a robbery or a murder. They had 
left all their clothes on board and made no prepara- 
tions, and their conduct on shore was the very reverse of 
what must have been the conduct of men meditating an 
escape.' * 

A mariner dismissed the ship without lawful cause is 
not to be deemed a deserter.f 

Refusal of mariners to perform their duties is insubordi- 
nation, not desertion.} 

In one case, seamen had quitted their ship on having 
had a quarrel with the captain, and it remained a doubt 
whether he, during the quarrel, had not given them per- 
mission to depart. The court held that, though their 
conduct was improper, it did not amount to desertion. § 

In another case, the master had set out on a further 
voyage not specified in the shipping articles, and had 
altered the contract accordingly, without the consent of 
the mariners. It was decided that the latter were justi- 
fied in having left their ship without permission, and that 

* The Ealing Grove, 2 Haggard's Admiralty Eeports, 15. 

f Smith's Mercantile Law, 402. 

X The Westmoreland, 1 W. Kobinson, 222. 

§ T%e Frederick, 1 Haggard's Admiralty Eeports, 211. 

Q2 
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they were entitled to their wages — the court also giving 
them half-wages from the time of their quitting.* 

Although a seaman may get into a disorderly frolic on 
shore and be there imprisoned, yet his conduct will not 
amount to desertion where he gets released on the applica- 
tion of the master, t 

Seamen asked permission to go ashore, under circum- 
stances rendering the refusal a harsh and indiscreet act 
of authority ; and having gone to complain thereof, 
they were, at the complaint of the captain, confined for 
twenty-five days in the house of correction. The court 
decided that they were justified, by such mode of treat- 
ment, in retiring from the ship, and that their having 
done so did not amount to desertion and forfeiture of 
wages.$ 

In a claim for wages opposed on the ground of desertion, 
the mariners having refused to work and gone ashore 
without leave to seek advice as to the effect of the ship's 
articles, which were obscure ; but having been shortly 
afterwards imprisoned for such conduct by order of magis- 
trates on the application of the master, on refusing, under 
advice, to return to the ship, the court did not consider 
there had been forfeiture of wages, and consequently no 
desertion. There had not been a consummated desertion, 
for it did not follow but what the sailors would have re- 
turned to the vessel in case they had not been thus im- 
prisoned. § 

Courts look more favourably towards seamen when 
they quit a vessel after the voyage has been pretty well 
completed, than where they absent themselves in foreign 
ports, or in the midst of it. Thus, there was a case where 
a seaman had quitted the vessel at Swansea, on her return 
voyage, her port of discharge being London, without 

* The Eliza, 1 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 182. 

f The Agincourtf Ibid. 281. 

\ The Minerva, Ibid. 368. 

§ The Westmoreland, 1 W. Robinson's Reports, 216, 225. 
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leave, and he remained absent two days. But there was 
evidence tending to show an intention to return, and he 
also afterwards offered to return. The court decided 
that his conduct did not amount to a total desertion en- 
tailing forfeiture of the whole wages.* 

If seamen go on shore on the ship's duty, and when the 
boat is about to return, request to be permitted to remain 
on shore to get some victuals, which is refused, and the 
boat goes without them; if they afterwards go and offer 
to return to their duty on board the ship, it is not a 
desertion.t 

Indeed, the courts allow to a sailor every reasonable 
latitude for repentance and return. It has been thus 
rightly put by Justice Story of the United States : ^ If 
a seaman quits the ship without leave, or in disobedience 
of orders, but with an intent to return to duty, however 
blameable his conduct may be — and it is certainly punish- 
able by the maritime law, not only by personal chastise- 
ment, but by damages by way of diminished compensation 
— it is not the offence of desertion to which the maritime 
law attaches the extraordinary penalty of forfeiture of all 
antecedent wages. And even in a case of clear desertion, 
it the party repents of his offence, and seeks to return to 
duty, and is ready to make suitable apologies, and to 
repair the injury sustained by his misconduct, he is en- 
titled to be received on board again if he tenders his 
services in a reasonable time and before another person 
has been engaged in his stead, and his prior conduct has 
not been so flagrantly wrong that it would justify his dis- 
charge. Upon this subject it is well known that the 
maritime law encourages a reasonable indulgence to 
human infirmity, and especially to the known thought- 
lessness and rashness of seamen. It favours repentance 
and condonation, and will not permit a master to insist 

* The Two Sisters, 2 W. Eobinson's Eeports, 125, 
t 8?^ard v. Roberts, 3 Espinasse's BeportB, 7\» 
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upon the utmost stretch of authority or forfeiture, unless 
there is a clear propriety in exerting it.' * 

It has been decided that illness is a reasonable and legal 
cause for a mariner's leaving his ship before delivery of 
cargo or a legal dischargcf 

When a desertion occurs in going to or in a foreign 
port, the Consul, on application by the master, where 
there is a treaty allowing it, or the local authorities are 
willing to give assistance (although there is no treaty with 
the United States touching the matter we are now treat- 
ing of, nor will the magistrates there, at least not in some 
of the principal ports, be inclined to activity), may apply 
to have the deserter arrested and placed on board ; the 
expenses, however, attending the proceeding will have to 
be paid by the master.J 

And when a seaman is left behind on account of deser- 
tion, as we have before said, not only an entry of the fact 
must be made in the official log-book, and signed by the 
master and mate or one of the crew, but such entry must 
be shown to the Consul, and he will then examine into the 
allegation of the desertion ; and if, after a full inquiry, he 
is satisfied it is correct (but not otherwise), he will endorse 
upon the shipping articles a certificate accordingly. § 

Whenever a question arises before a legal tribunal as 
to whether the wages of a seaman or apprentice are 
forfeited for desertion, the master will have to show — 
1. An engagement ; 2. A final quitting of the ship before 
the completion of the voyage or engagement, or that the 
voyage was to terminate in the United Kingdom and the 
ship has not returned ; that the seaman or apprentice was 
absent, and that an entry of desertion had been duly made 
in the official log-book. While such seaman can only get 
rid of this evidence of desertion, by producing a proper 

* Cloutman v. Tunison, 1 Sumner's Reports, 375, 376. 
t The Test, 3 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 315. 
X Merchant Shipping Act, Section 101. 
§ Bid, Section 102« 
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certificate of discharge, or showing to the satisfaction of 
the court that he had sufficient reason for leaving.* 

British shipmasters must understand distinctly that 
they have no power to cause the arrest of deserters in 
United States ports, there being no American law recog- 
nising the crime of desertion from a British ship. In 
American waters the laws of Great Britain upon the sub- 
ject are wholly inoperative. Cases have occurred in which, 
through ignorance of this circumstance, masters of British 
ships have, by the assistance of subordinate local officials, 
procured the arrest of seamen who have deserted, and in 
which they have subsequently been sued in the courts of 
law as guilty of unjustifiable arrest and false imprisonment. 

Nor has the Consul power to effect the arrest of 
deserters ; and this prohibition extends even to Her 
Majesty's ships of war in United States ports. 

The privilege of arresting deserters from ships of war 
and merchant vessels is one secured by treaty stipulations 
between the United States and certain foreign govern- 
ments, but no such treaty exists with Great Britain. 

If the master of a British ship has good reason to sus- 
pect that any member of his crew intends to desert, he will 
be justified in securing the seaman's clothes or effects in 
such a manner as to prevent him from taking them out 
of the vessel ; as in deserting, such seaman not only forfeits 
all claim to wages earned or to be earned, but likewise 
loses all such clothes or effects.f In acting upon this 
suggestion the master must, of course, permit the seaman 
to have the use of such articles of clothing as may be 
necessary for his comfort and cleanliness. 

This suggestion is not intended to extend beyond the 
personal effects of the seaman, as it would be exceedingly 
unadvisable for the master to restrain by imprisonment 
any seaman in a United States port, even though he may 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 250. 
t Ibid, Section 243. 
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possess convincing proof that the man intends to desert. 
The local officials are excessively jealous of any assumption 
by a British shipmaster of powers which may not strictly 
appertain to his position, and he should be extremely 
careful to do no act which would not find sanction in the 
law or custom of the place where he may happen to be. 

Even where a seaman has deserted, masters will not un- 
frequently receive threatening letters from attorneys, and 
sometimes even summonses from courts of law relative to 
claims for wages in their behalf. The proper course for a 
master to follow in a case of this kind will be (after having 
first satisfied himself that the seaman has violated his agree- 
ment by leaving the ship without permission) to procure 
from the Consul the usual certificate that the man has 
deserted, and produce the certificate to the seaman's 
attorney. This course will often obviate the necessity of 
legal proceedings ; but should the seaman persevere in 
taking such proceedings for his wages, the master should 
defend his rights in the usual way by retaining counsel to 
appear for him before the court. 

The local courts will recognise no interference by the 
Consul in cases of this kind. 

In one or two of the United States ports the local 
authorities will, at the instance of the Consul, assume the 
responsibility of arresting deserters from British ships, but 
this is a course for which there is no sanction in law, and one 
that might subject the Consul and the captain to serious 
inconvenience. 

2. Wrongful acts not amounting to desertion. For 
neglecting or refusing without reasonable cause to join 
his ship, or to proceed to sea in his ship, or for absence 
without leave at any time within twenty-four hours of the 
ship's sailing from any port, either at the commencement 
or during the progress of any voyage, or for absence at 
any time without leave and without sufficient reason, from 
his ship or from his duty — not amounting to desertion, or 
not treated bjs such by the master — he is liable to imprison- 
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ment for any period not exceeding ten weeks, with or 
without hard labour ; and also, at the discretion of the 
court, to forfeit out of his wages a sum not exceeding the 
amount of two days' pay ; and, in addition, for every 
twenty-four hours of absence, either a sum not exceeding 
six days' pay, or any expenses which have been properly 
incurred in hiring a substitute. 

3. Quitting after arrival. For quitting the ship with- 
out leave, after her arrival at her port of delivery and 
before she is placed in security, the seaman is liable to forfeit 
out of his wages a sum not exceeding one month's pay. 

4. Disobedience to commands. For wilful disobedience to 
any lawful commands he is liable to imprisonment for any 
period not exceeding four weeks, with or without hard 
labour ; and also, at the discretion of the court, to forfeit 
out of his wages a sum not exceeding two days' pay. 

A court looks upon disobedience to lawful commands 
as an offence of the grossest kind. It will be particularly 
attentive to preserve that subordination and discipline on 
board of ship which is so indispensably necessary for the 
preservation of the whole service and of every person con- 
cerned in it. A peremptory or harsh tone or an over- 
charged manner in the exercise of authority will never be 
held by the court to justify resistance. It will not be 
sufficient that there has been a want of that personal 
attention and civility which usually takes place on other 
occasions, and might be wished generally to attend the 
exercise of authority. The nature of the service Requires 
that those persons who engage in it should accommodate 
themselves to the circumstances attending it, and those 
circumstances are not unfrequently urgent and create 
strong sensations, which naturally find their way in strong 
expressions and violent demeanour. The persons subject to 
this species of authority are not to be captious or to take 
exception to a neglect of formal ceremonious observances 
of behaviour.* 

* Abbott on Shipping, 176. 
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While disobedience of orders is considered a very grave 
offence, still it is not a single neglect of duty or a single 
act of disobedience which ordinarily carries with it a severe 
penalty. There must be a case of high and aggravated 
neglect or disobedience importing the most serious mis- 
chief, peril, or wrong — a case calling for exemplary 
punishment and admitting of no reasonable mitigation — 
a case involving a very gross breach pf the contract for 
hire — or it must be habitual, and produce such a general 
diminution of duty as goes to the very essence of the 
contract.* And the American author from whom we have 
taken the last paragraph, in reference to another case, 
observes : — ^ It has also been held that a refusal to do duty 
at a moment of high excitement from punishment, if not 
followed by obstinate perseverance, is not a forfeiture of 
all wages.' 

Habitual disobedience will justify the discharge of a 
seaman even in a foreign port.t 

A master can confine a seaman where necessary for dis- 
obedience to reasonable commands.J 

5. Assaulting master or mate. For assaulting any 
master or mate he is liable to imprisonment for any period 
not exceeding twelve weeks, with or without hard labour. 

By old sea laws, a mariner who struck the master was 
either to pay a fine or lose his right hand.§ 

Holding up of fists to strike a captain is so near an act 
of mutiny that the master may quell it by striking the 
first bldMr.ll 

6. Combining toith crew. For combining with any other 
or others of the crew, to disobey lawful commands, or to 
neglect duty, or to impede the navigation of the ship, or 

* Curtis's Rights and Duties of Merchant Seamen, 147, referring to 
The Exeter, 2 W. Robinson's Admiralty Reports, 216, and The Mentor, 4 
Mason's (U.S.) Reports, 84. 

t Bobinett v. Ship Exeter, 2 Robinson's Reports, 261. 

I Lamb v. Baylifef 1 Campbell's Reports, 58. 
§ Abbott on Shipping, 180, 181. 

II The Lima, 3 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 346. ^ 
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the progress of the voyage, he is liable to imprisonment not 
exceeding twelve weeks, with or without hard labour. 

It is believed that if a mate were, unknown to the 
master, to sign, and be active in getting signed, a docu- 
ment tending to mutinj, it would incur a forfeiture of his 
wages.* 

Where a crew combine together to disobey orders and 
to do no duty, an offence is complete by such combination, 
and it will amount to an endeavour to conmoit a revolt.t 

7. Damage or embezzlement For wilfully damaging 
the ship, or embezzling or wilfully damaging any of her 
stores, or cargo, he is liable to forfeit out of his wages a 
sum equal in amount to the loss thereby sustained ; and 
also, at the discretion of the court, to imprisonment for 
any period not exceeding twelve weeks, with or without 
hard labour. 

Embezzlement is the unlaw&l abstraction by a mariner 
of any portion of the cargo or of the ship's stores, tackle, 
apparel or furniture. As the master and owner are 
responsible to the shipper for the cargo, and as the owner 
is to be protected from the plundering of his own property 
by those to whom he intrusts it, where the embezzlement 
is traced home to a particular mariner, he is responsible 
for the full valucj 

Embezzlement on the part of a steward is looked upon 
as more serious than when conunitted by an ordinary 
seaman ; for to the steward is committed the necessaries, 
conveniences, and comforts of those on board. His duties 
are peculiar and separate from those of conmion seamen. § 

8. Smuggling. For any act of smuggling of which he 
is convicted, and whereby loss or damage is occasioned 
to the master or owner, he is liable to pay to the master 
or owner such a sum as is sufficient to reimburse the 

* The Linuif 3 Haggard's Admiralty Keports, 346. 

t Curtis's Bights and Duties of Merchant Seamen, 127. 

t Ibid. 142. 

{ Black V. Ship Louisiana^ 2 Peters's (U.S.) Admiralty Beports, 268. 
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master or owner for such loss or damage ; and the whole 
or a proportionate part of his wages can be retained in 
satisfaction or on account of such liability, without pre- 
judice to any further remedy. 

9. Wilful false statement If, on or before being 
engaged, any seaman wilfully and fraudulently makes a 
false statement of his last ship, or last alleged ship, or 
wilfully and fraudulently makes a false statement of his 
own name, he incurs a penalty not exceeding 51, ; and 
this penalty can be deducted from any wages he may 
earn, by virtue of his engagement, and is subject to reim- 
bursement of the loss and expense (if any) occasioned by 
any previous desertion, to be paid and applied in the same 
manner as other penalties under the Act.* 

And by one of the sections of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854, Section 239, there is this sweeping declaration : 
* Any seaman or apprentice belonging to any British ship, 
who by wilful breach of duty, by neglect of duty, or by 
reason of drunkenness, does any act tending to the imme- 
diate loss, destruction, or serious damage of such ship, or 
tending immediately to endanger the life or limb of any 
person belonging to or on board of such ship, or who by wil- 
ful breach of duty, or by neglect of duty, or by reason of 
drunkenness, refuses or omits to do any lawful act, proper 
and reasonable to be done by him, for preserving such 
ship from immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage, 
or for preserving any person belonging to or on board 
of such ship from inmaediate danger to life or limb, he, for 
every such oiTence, is deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.' 

In addition to the foregoing, there is a scale of fines 
and penalties, sanctioned by the Board of Trade, which 
may, under certain circumstances, have to be resorted to.f 
They are distinct from and in addition to those con- 
tained in the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, and are 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 255. 
t Ibid. Section 149. 
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sanctioned but not universallj required by law. All or 
any of them may be adopted by agreement between a 
master and his crew, and thereupon the offences speci- 
fied in such of them as are so adopted will be legally 
punishable by the appropriate fines or punishments. 
These regulations are all numbered, and the numbers of 
such of them as are adopted must be inserted in the space 
left for that purpose in the agreement, and a copy of these 
regulations must be made to correspond with the agree- 
ment by erasing such of the regulations as are not 
adopted, and must then be attached to and kept with the 
agreement which the master of the ship takes to sea 
with him. If the agreement is made before a shipping 
master, his signature or initials must be placed opposite 
such of the regulations as are adopted. 

For the purpose of legally enforcing any of the fol- 
lowing penalties the same steps must be adopted as in the 
case of other offences punishable under the Act ; that is 
to say, a statement of the offence must, immediately after 
its commission, be entered in the official log-book by 
the direction of the master, and must at the same time 
be attested to be true by the signatures of the master and 
the mate, or one of the crew ; and a copy of such entry 
must be furnished, or the same must be read over, to the 
offender, before the ship reaches any port or departs 
jfrom the port at which she is, and an entry that the same 
has been so furnished or read over, and of the reply, if 
any, of the offender, must be made and signed in the 
same manner as the entry of the offence. These entries 
must, upon discharge of the offender, be shown to the 
shipping master before whom the offender is discharged, 
or, in the case of a home-trade ship, to some shipping 
master at or near the place where the crew is discharged ; 
and if he is satisfied that the offence is proved, and that 
the entries have been properly made, the fine must be 
deducted from the offender's wages, and paid over to the 
shipping master. 
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3 
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5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
20 

21 
22 



OFFENCE 



} 






{ 



fNot being on board at the time fixed by 

\ the agreement 

^Not returning on board at the expiration^ 
\ of leave / 

{Insolence or contemptuous language or beha 
viour towards the Master or any Mate 
f Striking or assaulting any person on board or 
[^ belonging to the Ship .... 
Quarrelling or provoking to quarrel 
Swearing or using improper language 
Bringing or having on board spirituous liquors 
Carrying a sheath knife 

J Drunkenness. First offence . 

L Ditto. Second offence 

{Neglect on the part of the Officer in charge *\ 
of the watch to place the look-out properly/ 
f Sleeping or gross negligence while on thel 

\ look-out J 

Not extinguishing lights at the times ordered . 
Smoking below 

{Neglecting to bring up, open out, and airl 
bedding, when oi5ered ... J 
{(For the Cook) — Not having any meal of the 1 
Crew ready at the appointed time . J 
(Not attending Divine Service on Sunday, unless 1 
prevented by sickness or duty of the Ship/ 
{Interrupting Divine Service by indecorous 1 
conduct / 

{Not being cleaned, shaved, and washed on 
Sundays 

Washing clothes on a Sunday . 

{Secreting contraband goods on board with "I 
intent to smuggle . . . . j 
{Destroying or defacing the copy of the agree- 
ment which is made accessible to the Crew^ 
If any Officer is guilty of any act or default whiijh is made subject 
to a Fine, he shall be liable to a Fine of twice the number of 
days' pay which would be exacted for a like act or default from 
a Seaman, and such Fine shall be paid and applied in the same 
manner as other Fines. 



a 

} 



Amount of Fine 

or 

Punishment 



Two days' pay. 
One day's pay. 
One day's pay. 

Two days' pay. 

One day's pay. 
One day's pay. 
Three days' pay. 

One day's pay. 
Two days' half 

allowance of 

Provisions. 
Two days' pay. 

Two days' pay. 

Two days' pay. 

One day's pay. 
One day's day. 

Half a day's pay. 

One day's pay. 

One day's pay. 

One day's pay. 

One day's pay. 
One day's pay. 
One month's pay. 

One day's pay. 



If, in consequence of subsequent good conduct, the 
master thinks fit to remit or reduce any fine upon any 
member of his crew which has been entered in the log, 
and signifies the same to the shipping master, the fine 
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shall be remitted or reduced accordingly. If wages are 
contracted for by the voyage or by share, the amount of 
the fines shall be taken to be an amount bearing the 
same proportion to the whole wages or share as a calendar 
month or other period above mentioned in fixing the 
amount of such forfeiture bears to the whole time spent 
on the voyage. 

If the whole time spent in the voyage does not exceed 
the period for which the pay is to be forfeited, the for- 
feiture will extend to the whole wages or share. 

As to the course of proceeding before a naval court, 
this will be found in the third part of the present work. 

4. LIGHTS AND POG-SIGNAI^ COLLISION. 

A master of a British vessel should be mindful to use, 
on all proper and necessary occasions, the lights and fog- 
signals authorised by the Admiralty. 

Their usefulness is now much increased, from the fact 
that not only France, but even the United States have 
adopted them, and that too in almost the same phraseology 
as is used by the British Admiralty.* 

The following are the latest regulations of the Admi- 
ralty as to the exhibition of lights and fog-signals: — 

REGULATIONS FOR PREVENTING COLLISIONS AT SEA APPENDED 
TO THE ORDER IN COUNCIL, DATED 9th JANUARY, 1863. 



THESE REGULATIONS COME INTO OPERATION ON THE IST OF 

JUNE, 1863. 



Article 1. Preliminary. 

Rules concerning Lights, 

2. Lights to be carried as follow»* : — 

3. Lights for Steam Ships. 

* Act of U.S. Congress, April 29, 1864. 
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Article 4. Lights for Steam Tugs. 

5. Lights for Sailing Ships. 

6. Exceptional Lights for small Sailing Vessels. 

7. Lights for Ships at Anchor. 

8. Lights for Pilot Vessels. 

9. Lights for Fishing Vessels and Boats. 

Hules concerning Fog-signals, 

10. Fog-signals. 

Steering and Sailing Rules. 

11. Two Sailing Ships meeting. 

12. Two Sailing Ships crossing. 

13. Two Ships under Steam meeting. 

14. Two Ships under Steam crossing. 

15. Sailing Ship and Ship under Steam. 

16. Ships under Steam to Slacken Speed. 

17. Vessels overtaking other Vessels. 

18. Construction of Articles 12, 14, 15, and 17. 

19. Proviso to save special Cases. 

20. No Ship under any Circumstances to neglect 

proper Precautions. 



Preliminary, 

Art. 1. In the following Rules eveiy Steam Ship which is 
under Sail and not under Steam is to be considered a Sailing 
Ship; and every Steam Ship which is under Steam, whether 
under Sail or not, is to be considered a Ship under Steam. 

RULES CONCERNING LIGHTS. 

Lights, 

Art. 2. The Lights mentioned in the following Articles, num- 
bered 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, and no others, shall be carried in 
all Weathers, from Sunset to Sunrise. 

Lights for Steam Ships, 
Art. 3. Seagoing Steam Ships when under weigh shall carry : 
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(a.) At the Foremast Head, a bright White Light, so fixed 
as to show an uniform and unbroken Light over an Arc of the 
Horizon of 20 Points of the Compass ; so fixed as to throw the 
Light 10 Points on each side of the Ship, viz. from right ahead 
to 2 Points abaft the Beam on either Side; and of such a Charac- 
ter as to be visible on a dark Night, with a clear Atmosphere, at 
a Distance of at least Five Miles : 

(bJ) On the Starboard Side, a Green Light, so constructed as 
to throw an uniform and imbroken Light over an Arc of the 
Horizon of 10 Points of the Compass ; so fixed as to throw the 
Light from right ahead to 2 Points abaft the Beam on the Star- 
board side ; and of such a Character as to be visible on a dark 
Night, with a clear Atmosphere, at a Distance of at least Two 
Miles: 

(c.) On the Port Side, sl Red Light, so constructed as to show an 
uniform and unbroken Light over an Arc of the Horizon of 10 
Points of the Compass ; so fixed as to throw the Light from 
right ahead to 2 Points abaft the Beam on the Port Side ; and of 
such a Character as to be visible on a dark Night, with a clear 
Atmosphere, at a Distance of at least Two Miles : 

(d,) The said Green and Red Side Lights shall be fitted with 
inboard Screens, projecting at least Three Feet forward from the 
Light, so as to prevent these Lights from being seen across the 
Bow. 

Lights for Steam Tugs, 

Art. 4. Steam Ships, when towing other Ships, shall carry Two 
bright White Mast-head Lights vertically, in addition to their 
Side Lights, so as to distinguish them from other Steam Ships. 
Each of these Mast-head Lights shall be of the same Construction 
and Character as the Mast-head Lights which other Steam Ships 
are required to carry. 

Lights for Sailing Ships, 

Art. 5. Sailing Ships under weigh, or being towed, shall 
carry the same Lights as Steam Ships under weigh, with the Ex- 
ception of the White Mast-head Lights, which they shall never 
carry. 

Exceptional Lights for small Sailing Vessels, 

Art. 6. Whenever, as in the Case of small Vessels during bad 

H 
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Weather, the Green and Red Lights cannot be fixed, these Lights 
shall be kept on Deck, on their respective Sides of the Vessel, 
ready for instant Exhibition ; and shall, on the Approach of or to 
other Vessels, be exhibited on their respective Sides in sufficient 
Time to prevent Collision, in such manner as to make them most 
visible, and so that the Green Light shall not be seen on the Port 
Side, nor the Red Light on the Starboard Side. 

To make the Use of these portable Lights more certain and 
easy, the Lanterns containing tbem shall each be painted Outside 
with the Colour of the Light they respectively contain, and shall 
be provided with suitable Screens. 

Lights for Ships at Anchor, 

Art. 7. Ships, whether Steam Ships or Sailing Ships, when 
at Anchor in Roadsteads or Fairways, shall exhibit, where it can 
best be seen, but at a Height not exceeding Twenty Feet above 
the Hull, a White Light, in a globular Lantern of Eight Inches in 
Diameter, and so constructed as to show a clear imiform and un- 
broken Light visible all round the Horizon, and at a Distance of 
at least One Mile. 

Lights for Pilot Vessels. 

Art. 8. Sailing Pilot Vessels shall not carry the Lights required 
for other Sailing Vessels, but shall carry a White Light at the 
Mast-head, visible aU round the Horizon, — and shall also exhibit 
a Flare-up Light every Fifteen Minutes. 

Lights for Fishing Vessels and Boats. 

Art. 9. Open Fishing Boats and other open Boats shall not 
be required to carry the Side Lights required for other Vessels; 
but shall, if they do not carry such Lights, carry a Lantern having 
a Green Slide on the one Side and a Red Slide on the other Side; 
and on the Approach of or to other Vessels, such Lantern shall 
be exhibited in sufficient Time to prevent Collision, so that the 
Green Light shall not be seen on the Port Side, nor the Red 
Light on the Starboard Side. 

Fishing Vessels and Open Boats when at Anchor, or attached 
to their Nets and stationary, shall exhibit a bright White Light. 

Fishing Vessels and Open Boats shall, however, not be pre- 
vented from using a Flare-up in addition, if considered expedient. 
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BULES GONCEBNINa FOG-SIGNALS. 

Fog-8tgnals. 

Art. 10. Whenever there is a Fog, whether by Day or Night, 
the Fog Signals described below shall be carried and used, and 
shall be sounded at least every Five Minutes ; viz. : — 

(a.) Steam Ships under weigh shall use a Steam Whistle 
placed before the funnel, not less than eight feet from the deck. 

(5.) Sailing Ships imder weigh shall use a Fog Horn. 

(c.) Steam Ships and Sailing Ships when not under weigh 
shall use a Bell. 

8TEEBING AND SAILING BITLES. 

Two Sailing Ships meeting. 

Art. 11. If Two Sailing Ships are meeting End on, or nearly 
End on, so as to involve the Risk of Collision, the Helms of both 
shall be put to Port, so that each may pass on the Port Side of 
the other. 

Two Sailing Ships crossing. 

Art. 12. When Two Sailing Ships are crossing so as to involve 
Risk of Collision, then, if they have the Wind on different Sides, 
the Ship with the Wind on the Port Side shall keep out of the 
Way of the Ship with the Wind on the Starboard Side; except 
in the Case in which the Ship with the Wind on the Port Side is 
close-hauled, and the other Ship free, in which Case the latter 
Ship shall keep out of the Way ; but if they have the Wind on 
the same Side, or if One of them has the Wind aft, the Ship 
which is to windward shall keep out of the Way of the Ship 
which is to leeward. 

Two Ships under Steam meeting. 

Art. 13. If Two Ships under Steam are meeting End on, or 
nearly End on, so as to involve Risk of Collision, the Helms of 
both shall be put to Port, so that each may pass on the Port 
Side of the other. 

H2 
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Two Ships under Steam crossing. 

Art. 14. If Two Ships tinder Steam are crossing so as to 
involve Risk of Collision, the Ship which has the other on her 
own Starboard Side shall keep out of the Way of the other. 

Sailing Ship and Ship under Steam. 

Art. 15. If Two Ships, one of which is a Sailing Ship, and 
the other a Steam Ship, are proceeding in such Directions as to 
involve Risk of Collision, the Steam Ship shall keep out of the 
Way of the Sailing Ship. 

Ships under Steam to slacken Speed, 

Art. 16. Every Steam Ship, when approaching another Ship 
so as to involve Risk of Collision, shall slacken her Speed, or, if 
necessary, stop and reverse ; and every Steam Ship shall, when 
in a Fog, go at a moderate speed. 

Vessels overtaking other Vessels, 

Art. 17. Every Vessel overtaking any other Vessel shall keep 
out of the Way of the said last-mentioned Vessel. 

Construction of Articles 12, 14, 15, and 17. 

Art. 18. Where by the above Rules One of Two Ships is to 
keep out of the Way, the other shall keep her Course, subject to 
the Qualifications contained in the following Article. 

Proviso to save special Cases, 

Art. 19. In obeying 'and construing these Rules, due regard 
must be had to all Dangers of Navigation ; and due regard must 
also be had to any special Circumstances which may exist in any 
particidar Case rendering a departure from the above Rules 
necessary in order to avoid immediate Danger. 

No Ship, under any Circumstances, to neglect proper 

Precautions, 

Art. 20. Nothing in these Rules shall exonerate any Ship, or 
the Owner, or Master, or Crew thereof, from the Consequences of 
any Neglect to carry Lights or Signals, or of any neglect to keep 
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a proper Look-out, or of the Neglect of any Precaution which 
may be required by the ordinary Practice of Seamen, or by the 
special Circumstances of the Case. 

. 

DIAGRAMS TO ILLUSTRATE THE USE OP THE LIGHTS CARRIED 
BY VESSELS AT SEA ; AND THE MANNER IN WHICH THEY IN- 
DICATE, TO THE VESSEL WHICH SEES THEM, THE' POSITION 
AND DESCRIPTION OP THE VESSEL THAT CARRIES THEM. 

When both Red and Green Lights are seen. 

A sees a Red and Green Light ahead ; A knows that a Vessel 
is approaching on a course directly opposite to her own, as B. 





If A sees a White Mast-head Light above the other two, she 
knows that B is a steam vessel. 

When the Bed, and not the Green Light, is seen, 

A sees a Red Light ahead or on the bow ; A knows that either, 
1, a vessel is approaching her on her port bow, as B ; 





or, 2, a v6ssel is crossing in some direction to port, as D D D, 
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If A sees a White Mast-head Light above the Red Light, A 
knows that the vessel is a steam-vessel, and is either approaching 
her in the same direction, as B, or is crossing to port in some 
direction, as D D D. 

When the Greerij and not the Red Light, is seen. 

A sees a Green Light ahead or on the bow ; A knows that 
either, 

1, a vessel is approaching her on her starboard bow, as B ; 





or, 2, a vessel is crossing in 'some direction to starboard, as 
DDD. 






If A sees a White Mast-head Light above the Green Light, A 
knows that the vessel is a steam-vessel, and is either approaching 
her in the same direction as B, or is crossing to starboard in some 
direction, as D D D. 

The foregoing Regulations are made by the Admiralty 
under the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Amend- 
ment Act, 25 & 26 Vic. c. 63. 

Owners and masters of ships are bound to take notice 
of all such regulations, and are, so long as the same con- 
tinue in force, obliged to obey them ; and to carry and 
exhibit no other lights, and to use no other fog-signals, 
than such as are required by the regulations. In case of 
wilful default, the master or owner, if it appear that he 
was in such fault, will, for each occasion on which such 
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regulations ars infringed, be deemed to be guilty of a 
misdemeanor.* 

And in case any damage to person or property should 
arise from the non-observance, by any ship, of any such 
regulation of the Admiralty, such damage will be deemed 
to have been occasioned by the wilful default of the per- 
son in charge of the deck of such ship at the time; unless 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the court that the cir- 
cumstances of the case made a departure from the regula- 
tion necessary.f 

And if, in any case of collision, it should appear to the 
court before which the case is tried, that such collision was 
occasioned by the non-observance of any such regulation 
of the Admiralty, the ship by which the regulation has 
been infringed will be deemed to be in fault ; unless it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the court that the circum- 
stances of the case made a departure from the regulation 
necessary.^ 

A master should imderstand that, by British law, in 
every case of collision between two ships, it will be the 
duty of the person in charge of each — ^if, and so far as he 
can do so, without danger to his own ship and crew — to 
render to the other ship, her master, crew, and passengers 
(if any), such assistance as may be practicable, and as may 
be necessary, in order to save them from any danger 
caused by the collision. And in case he fails to do so, 
and no reasonable excuse for such failure is shown, the 
collision will, in the absence of proof to the contrary, be 
deemed to have been caused by his wrongful act, neglect, 
or default. And such failure will also, if proved under 
any investigation, held under the third or eighth part of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, be deemed to be an 
act of misconduct, or a default for which the master's 
certificate (if any), may be cancelled or suspended. § 

♦ Merchant Shipping Amendment Act, Section 27. 

t Ibid. Section 28. \ Ibid. Section 29. § Ibid. Sections 33, 34. 
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And masters of British vessels should bear in mind 
those express requirements of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854/ which apply when ships are meeting each 
other: i.e. 

Whenever any ship, whether a steam or sailing ship, 
proceeding in one direction, meets another ship, whether 
a steam or sailing ship, proceeding in another direction, 
so that if both ships were to continue their respective 
courses they would pass so near as to involve any risk of 
a collision, the helms of both ships shall be put to port, 
so as to pass on the port side of each other. And this 
rule shall be obeyed by all steamships, and by all sailing 
vessels, whether on the port or starboard tack, and whether 
close-hauled or not, unless the circumstances of the case 
are such as to render a departure from the rule necessary 
in order to avoid immediate danger ; and subject also to 
the proviso, that due regard shall be had to the dangers 
of navigation, and, as regards sailing ships on the star- 
board tack close-hauled, to the keeping such ships under 
command. Every steamship when navigating any narrow 
channel shall, whenever it is safe and practicable, keep to 
that side of the fairway or middle channel which lies on 
the starboard side of such steamship. If collision ensues 
from breach of these rules, an owner will not be entitled 
to recover ; and a breach of them will carry with it an 
implication of wilful default, unless it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the court that the circumstances of the 
case made a departure from the rule necessary. 

The above rule, however, will not apply to a foreign 
ship on the high seas, or to a British ship coming iDto 
collision with a foreign ship on the high seas. In such a 
case, the matter must be decided by the ordinary mari- 
time law, as to what is right or wrong, and the well-known 
principle will have to be applied, but only where there is 
a probability of collision, but not otherwise; namely, 
that when a vessel on the port tack meets a starboard- 

* Sections im to a^%. 
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tack vessel close-hauled, it is the duty of the former to 
give way ; in other words, on such probability of collision, 
the vessel on the port-tack is to port her helm.* 

A master should understand, when he meets a foreign 
vessel on the high seas, he is bound by the rules of the 
sea as to collision, and not by British law. This rule has 
been frequently acted upon by the English Admiralty; 
although, in a late case before the Privy Council, a judge 
observed, that a British ship meeting a foreign vessel at 
night was bound by British law. With all respect it is con- 
sidered that the doctrine first mentioned is the right one.f 

There are, indeed, general and well-known and settled 
rules which maritime nations apply relative to the ascer- 
tainment of want of skill, care, or duty. Thus, the vessel 
that has the wind free, or is sailing before or with the 
wind, must get out of the way of the vessel that is close- 
hauled, or sailing by or against it. The vessel on the 
starboard tack has a right to keep her wind, and the vessel 
on the larboard tack is bound to give way to the other, 
or bear up or heave about to avoid danger, or be answer- 
able for the consequences. The vessel to windward is to 
keep away when both vessels are going the same course 
in a nanow channel, and there is danger of running afoul 
of each other. But in the case of a steam vessel, which 
has greater power, and is more under command, she is 
bound to give way to a vessel with sails. J 

It may be well to give the following, which we copy 
from a useful American publication § : — * A vessel beating 
to windward upon the larboard tack, must give way if she 
meet another upon the starboard tack, or her owner or 
master will be liable for all damage arising from their 
collision. In other words, each vessel passes on the right 

♦ The Ihmfriea, 1 Swabey's Admiralty Reports, 63. 
t The Cleadon, 1 Lushington's Admiralty Reports, 158 ; and note (a) 
there referring to The Zollverein^ Swabey's Reports, 96. 
X 3 Kent's Commentaries, 230. 
§ Dixon's Merchant's and Shipmaster's G\iide, liS4. 
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or larboard hand, putting her hehn to port This rule 
should also be observed by vessels sailing on the wind, 
when it is doubtful which is to the windward. If the 
vessel on the larboard tack, however, is so far to the wind- 
ward that the other would strike her on the lee-side abaft 
the beam, the vessel on the starboard tack must give way, 
as she can do so more easily than the other. A vessel 
that has the wind free must get out of the way of one 
close-hauled, or master and owner will be responsible for 
all damages. And if a vessel is going free on the star- 
board tack, and the other dead before the wind, the former 
must luff and go under the stem of the latter.' 

The master must not forget that he is required by the 
Merchant Shipping Act, Section 282, to enter in his 
official log every collision with any other ship, and the 
circumstances under which the same has occurred. 

And it may be well for him to know, that should his 
vessel be injured in any part of the world, and the wrong- 
doing ship get away without making reparation, the latter, 
if found at any time in the United Kingdom or within 
three miles of the coast, can be detained and proceeded 
against in a Court of Record, Admiralty Court, or in 
Scotland in the Court of Sessions.* 

When damages for a collision attach, they are not to 
be limited to the mere cost of repairing, but the owner 
is entitled to a reparation of his actual injury ; that is to 
say, his vessel should be made staunch and serviceable 
to a like degree as she was before collision ; in other 
words, in the sound condition she was before the injury. 
But he cannot recover for supposable or consequential 
damages.! 

5. A MAN OVERBOARD. 

The moment the cry is heard of a man overboard, put 
the helm down, and bring her up into the wind, whether 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 627. 

t The Pilot Boat Blossom, Olcott's (New York) Reports, 188. 
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she is on the wind or free^ and deaden her headway. 
Throw overboard instantly, life-buoys, or, if there are 
none at hand, take a grating, the carpenter's bench, or 
any pieces of plank or loose spars there may be about 
decks, and let two or three hands clear away a quarter- 
boat. The best plan is, if the vessel is on the wind, to 
haul the main-sail up, and brace aback the after-yards, 
and raise the head-sheets; then, having her main-yards 
aback, she will drift down directly towards the man. Keep 
your head-sails full to steady her, while the after ones 
stop her headway. If you are sailing free, with studding- 
sails set, clew up the lower studding-sail, brace up the 
head-yards, haul forward the fore-tack, and keep the head- 
yards full, while you luff up to back the after ones. 
Lower away the boat as soon as it is safe, and, as the ves- 
sel will have turned nearly round, direct the boat with 
reference to her position when the accident happened and 
her progress since.* 

In another useful little American work, the following 
language is used with reference to a man overboard : — 
' If the ship be going free and fast, bring to with the 
head-yards aback. If the main-yard be left square, the 
ship ^ be longer coming to. If blowing fresh, right the 
helm in time, or the ship will fly-to too much, gain stern- 
way, and endanger the lowering of the boat. If possible, 
the ship should not only be hove aback, but brought 
around on the other tack, sail shortened in stays and 
main-yard kept square ; that is, if the ship be on the wind, 
or have the wind not above two points abaft the beam. 
If the evolution succeed, the ship, when round, will drift 
towards the man. It is seldom expedient to lower the boat 
until the ship be well round, and the stemway has 

ceased.' t 

Supposing the man who has fallen overboard should, 
on being brought to the ship, be so far helpless as to 

« Dana's Seaman's Friend, 83. 
t Laws of the Sea (Boston), 108. 
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require prompt attention against suspended respiration, let 
him be treated instantly under the following directions 
which have been issued by the National Life-boat Insti- 
tution: — 

1. Treat the patient instantly on the spot, in the open 
air, exposing the face and chest to the breeze, except in 
severe weather. 

2. To clear the Throat — Place the patient gently face 
downward, with one wrist under the forehead, in which 
position all fluids will escape by the mouth, and the tongue 
itself will fall forward, leaving the entrance into the wind- 
pipe free. Assist this operation by wiping and cleansing 
the mouth. 

K there be breathing, wait and watch ; if not, or if it 
fail, then — 

3. To excite Respiration — Turn the patient well and 
instantly on the side, and — 

4. Excite the nostrils with snuff, hartshorn, volatile 
salts, or the throat with a feather, &c., and dash cold water 
on the face, previously rubbed warm. 

If there be no success, lose not a moment, but instantly 
begin — 

5. To imitate Respiration. — Replace the patient on the 
face, raising and supporting the chest well on a folded 
coat or other article of dress. 

6. Turn the body very gently on the side and a little 
beyond, and then briskly on the face, alternately ; repeat- 
ing these measures deliberately, efficiently, and persever- 
ingly, about fifteen times in the minute, or every four 
seconds, occasionally varying the side. 

[By placing the patient on the chest, its cavity is com- 
pressed by the weight of the body, and expiration takes 
place ; when turned on the side, this pressure is removed, 
and inspiration occurs.] 

7. On each occasion that the body is replaced on the 
face, make uniform but efficient pressure, with brisk 
movement on the back between and below the shoulder- 
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blades or bones on each side, removing the pressure im- 
mediately before turning the body on the side. 

[The first measure increases the expiration, the second 
conunences inspiration.] 

*J* The result is, respiration, or natural breathing; and, 
if not too late, life. 

8. After respiration has been restored, promote the 
warmth of the body by the application of hot flannels, 
bottles or bladders of hot water, heated bricks, &c., to the 
pit of the stomach, the arm-pits, between the thighs, and 
to the soles of the feet. 

9. To induce Circulation and Warmth. — During the 
whole time do not cease to rub the limbs upward, with 
firm grasping pressure and with energy, using handker- 
chiefs, flannels, &c. 

[By this measure the blood is propelled along the veins 
toward the heart.] 

10. Let the limbs be thus warmed and dried, and then 
clothed, the bystanders supplying the requisite garments. 

Cautions : — 1. Send quickly for medical assistance, and 
for dry clothing. 

2. Avoid all rough usage, and turning the body on the 
back. 

3. Under no circumstances hold up the body by the feet. 

4. Nor roll the body on casks. 

5. Nor rub the body with salts or spirits. 

6. Nor inject tobacco-smoke, or infusion of tobacco. 

7. Avoid the continuous warm bath. 

8. Be particularly careful to prevent persons crowding 
round the body. 

General Observations, — On the restoration of life, a 
teaspoonful of warm water should be given ; and then, if 
the power of swallowing have returned, small quantities of 
wine, or brandy and warm water, or coffee. The patient 
should be kept in bed, and a disposition to sleep en- 
couraged. 

The treatment recommended should be -^et^^^N^t^^ Vo. 
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« 

for a considerable time^ as it is an erroneous opinion that 
persons are irrecoverable because life does not soon make 
its appearance^ cases having been successfully treated 
after persevering several hours. 

6. LAST WILL OF A SEAMAN. 

A seaman may be dying on boards and desire to make 
a will which shall cause his wages and effects to go to 
relations or friends. We, therefore, add a form for such 
a will. It can, of course, be varied according to wish or 
circumstance. 

Tms IS THE LAST WiLL OF ME (Aerc insert thejull name\ sea- 
man, on board the British ship , now on 
a voyage from to , 
and belonging to the town of , county 
of , England. Subject to the payment of my just 
debts, I give, devise, and bequeath, all my estate, property, and 
effects, whatsoever and wheresoever, unto and to the use of {my 
brother or father, or, as the case may be, putting in thejull name), 
his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns. And I nominate 
(put in full name and address), to be executor of this my will. 
In witness whereof, I, the said , have to this 
my last will set my hand, in the presence of the master and chief 
mate of the said ship, who I wish to become witnesses, this 
day of in the year 186 

Signed and declared by the said Here the seaman wntes his 

name, or, if he be unable, 
as his last will, in the presence makes his mark by a cross, 
of us who, at his request, and the master will write on 
in his presence, and in the the sides or top and bottom of 
presence of each other, have it^The mark of the said 
hereunto subscribed our names 
as witnesses. 

Master of the Ship 

Chief mate of the Ship 

Before signing as a witness, the master, in the mate's 
presence, had better read it aloud and ask the seaman if 
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he understands and declares the instrument to be his will 
and requests them to become witnesses thereto ; and on 
his answering that he does, they will then see him sign 
and add their names, writing in such a position that the 
sailor may see them do it. 

We have recommended that the will should be wit- 
nessed by both master and mate ; but this is not absolutely 
necessary, for the law authorises either of them to be 
a witness. It must be remembered that one or other of 
them, master or chief mate, must be a witness to the will 
of a seaman made on board a ship.* And although one 
witness may be sufficient, it would be better to have two ; 
therefore if master or mate are not the two but only one 
of them, then an intelligent seaman, who can write his 
own name, should be called in and be the other witness, 
and let him add to his name seaman on hoard the said ship. 

The will may be written upon any size of paper and 
will not require a seal. 

7. BUEIAL AT SEA. 

When a burial at sea is necessary, the service for the 
dead, as established by the Church of England, should, 
so far as circiunstances will permit, be performed. In 
the absence of a clergyman, the master will take his place. 

As the body, made ready, is brought on deck, the 
master — with the crew uncovered — should commence with 
the following: — 

I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord. He that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live. And 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die. 

I know that my Eedeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth. And though, after my skin, worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God': whom I 
shall see for myself, and mine eyes shaU behold, and not 
another. 

We brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section ^QO. 
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can carry nothing out. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord. 

And when the body shall have been placed upon the 
deck and all things are ready for lowering it into the deep, 
the master will read this (the 90th) Psalm and Lesson 
(taken from the 15th chapter of the former epistle of St 
Paul to the Corinthians) : — 

Lord, thou hast been our refuge, from one generation to 
another. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth 
and the world were made : thou art God from everlasting, and 
world without end. 

Thou tumest man to destruction ; again thou sayest, Come 
again, ye children of men. 

For a thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday; 
seeing that is past as a watch in the night. 

As soon as thou scatterest them, they are even as a sleep; 
and fade away suddenly like the grass. 

In the morning it is green, and groweth up ; but in the 
evening it is cut down, dried up, and withered. 

For we consume away in thy displeasure, and are afraid 
at thy wrathful indignation. 

Thou hast set our misdeeds before thee ; and our secret sins 
in the light of thy countenance. 

For when thou art angry, all our days are gone ; we bring 
our years to an end, as it were a tale that is told. 

The days of our age are threescore years and ten; and 
though men be so strong that they come to fourscore years, 
yet is their strength then but labour and sorrow ; so soon 
passeth it away, and we are gone. 

But who regardeth the power of thy wrath ? for even here- 
after as a man feareth, so is thy displeasure. 

So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. 

Turn thee again, O Lord, at the last ; and be gracious unto 
thy servants. 

O satisfy us with thy mercy, and that soon: so shall we 
rejoice and be glad all the days of our life. 

Comfort us again now after the time that thou hast plagued 
us; and for the years wherein we have suffered adversity. 
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Show thy servants thy work; and their children thy glory. 

And the glorious majesty of the Lord our God be upon us: 
prosper thou the work of our hands upon us, O prosper thou 
our handiwork. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost. 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be ; 
world without end. Amen. 

Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept. For since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But every 
man in his own order : Christ the first-fruits ; afterward they 
that are Christ's at his coming. Then cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father ; when he shall have put down all rule and all authority 
and power. For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death ; for he hath put all things under his feet. But when 
he saith, all things are put under him, it is manifest that he 
is excepted, which did put all things under him. And when 
all things shall be subdued imto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto him that put all things imder him, 
that God may be all in all. Else what shall they do which 
are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not at all ? Why 
are they then baptized for the dead? And why stand we in 
jeopardy every hour ? I protest by your rejoicing which I have 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. If after the manner of 
men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth 
it me, if the dead rise not ? Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die. Be not deceived : evil communications corrupt 
good manners. Awake to righteousness, and sin not ; for some 
have not the knowledge of God. I speak this to your nhame. 
But some man will say. How are the dead raised up ? and 
"wdth what body do they come? Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it die. And that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain, 
it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain. But God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased him; and to every seed 
his own body. All flesh is not the same flesh ; but there ia 
one kind of flesh of men, another fiiesh of 'b^a&\i*»^ «si<c^\hx<^x ^i 

I 
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fishes, and another of birds. There are also celestial bodies, and 
bodies terrestrial : but the glory of the celestial is one, and the 
glory of the teiTestrial is another. There is one glory of the 
sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars ; 
for one star differeth from another star in glory. So also is 
the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption ; it is 
raised in incorruption. It is sown in dishonour ; it is raised in 
glory. It is sown in weakness ; it is raised in power. It is sown a 
natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body. There is a natural 
body, and liiere is a spiritual body. And so it is written, The 
first man Adam was made a living soul ; the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit. Howbeit, that was not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is natural ; and afterward that which 
is spiritual. The first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second 
man is the Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, such are they 
also that are earthy : and as is the heavenly, such are they also 
that are heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the 
earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. Now 
this I say, brethren, that fiesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God ; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. Be- 
hold, I show you a mystery : We shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For 
this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality. So when this corruptible shall have put 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written. Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting? 
grave, where is thy victory? The sting of death is sin; and 
the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. There- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, immoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 

Then the master will go on thus : — 

Man that is bom of a woman, hath but a short time to 
live, and is full of misery. He cometh up, and is cut down 
like a flower; he fleeth as it were a shadow, and never con- 
tanueth in one stay. 
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In the midst of life we are in death : of whom may we seek 
for succour, but of thee, Lord, who for our sins art justly 
displeased ? 

Yet, Lord God most holy, O Lord most mighty, O holy 
and most merciful Saviour, deliver us not into the bitter pains 
of eternal death. 

Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts ; shut not thy 
merciful ears to our prayers, but spare us, O Lord most holy, 
O God most mighty, holy and merciful Saviour, thou most 
worthy Judge eternal, suffer us not, at our last hour, for any 
pains of death, to fall from thee. 

As the body is now lowering into the sea :— 

Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God of his great 
mercy to take unto himself the soul of our dear brother here 
departed, we therefore commit his body to the deep, to be 
turned into corruption, looking for the resurrection of the body 
when the sea shall give up her dead, and the life of the world 
to come, through our Lord Jesus Christ, who, at his coming, 
shall change our vile body, that it may be like unto his glorious 
body, according to the mighty working whereby he is able to 
subdue all things to himself. 

When lowered into the deep the service will thus end: — 

I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, Write, From 
henceforth blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. Even 
so saith the Spirit ; for they rest from their labours. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Our Father, which art in heaven. Hallowed be thy Name ; 
Thy kingdom come ; Thy will be done on earth. As it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
trespasses, As we forgive them that trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation ; But deliver us from evil. Amen. 

Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits of them that de- 
part hence in the Lord, and with whom the souls of the faithful, 
after they are delivered from the burden of the flesh, are in joy 
and felicity ; We give thee hearty thanks, for that it hath pleased 
thee to deliver this our brother out of the miseries of tl\\a ^\xxS»l 
world; heaeeching thee, that it may please tlaee, oi \)ci7 ^ra^ssvovx^ 

Z 2 
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goodness, shortly to accomplish the number of thine elect, and to 
hasten thj kingdom ; that we, with all those that are departed in 
the true faith of thy holy Name, may have our perfect consumma- 
tion and bliss, both in body and soul, in thy eternal and everlast- 
ing glory; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the 
resurrection and the life; in whom whosoever believeth shall live, 
though he die ; and whosoever liveth, and believeth in him, shall 
not die eternally ; who also hath taught us, by his holy Apostle, 
Saint Paul, not to be sorry, as men without hope, for them that 
sleep in him : We meekly beseech thee, O Father, to raise us from 
the death of sin unto the life of righteousness; that, when we shall 
depart this life, we may rest in him, as our hope is this our 
brother doth ; and that, at the general Resurrection in the last day, 
we may be foimd acceptable in thy sight ; and receive that bless- 
ing, which thy well-beloved Son shall then pronounce to all that 
love and fear thee, saying, Come, ye blessed children of my Father, 
receive the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the 
world. Grant this, we beseech thee, O merciful Father, through 
Jesus Christ, our Mediator and Redeemer. Amen. 

8. DISASTER DURING THE VOYAGE. 

In case of disaster or shipwreck during the voyage, 
the vessel must be repaired if practicable, without great 
expenditure. 

If full repairs cannot be made at all, or without extra- 
ordinary expense, temporary repairs must be put on the 
vessel in order to complete the voyage. 

If spars are sprung, or sails or rigging injured, and they 
cannot be readily replaced, or without great outlay, every 
expedient with which a practised seaman is ready, ought 
to be resorted to, in order to make the injured articles 
serve until arrival at some considerable port where the 
repairs can be done completely. In no case ought the 
cargo to be unladen without the clearest necessity. The 
right to sell is founded upon a totally different principle. 
If the vessel is in good safety, and may remain so until 
her owners or their underwriters can be informed of the 
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want of money to pay for repairs, the master has no legal 
authority to sell her, and any title he attempts to give 
will be invalid. In case the vessel shall be subject to sal- 
vage, it is proper always to have it and the cargo appraised 
at their value as brought in ; and then the alternative may 
be adopted either to bond the cargo and vessel, or to sell, 
as may be deemed expedient. It is believed that vessel, 
cargo, and freight may be pledged by bottomry to relieve 
the vessel and cargo from her salvage charges. 

In case of disaster to the vessel, if the cargo is saved, 
so that it can be sent on by any other vessel, such vessel 
should be hired or procured for that purpose ; and if the 
lost vessel should have been insured, the extra freight for 
this will be reimbursed by the insurers.* 

If the master, after he has reached a considerable port, 
finds he must have his vessel repaired, he will do so 
through his consignee, who will aid him in having a proper 
survey made. He should not throw this sort of business 
upon his Consul if he can possibly avoid it ; but, if he has 
no other alternative, then he should address a letter to the 
Consul like the following : — 

18 

To Esquire, 

Her Britannic Majesty's Consul, 

at 

Sir, 

The ship 
under my command, arrived at this port the instant 

from , laden with 

, in a damaged and leaky condition ; and I have 
therefore to request that you will please call a survey upon 
the said ship, in order to ascertain her present state and condi- 
tion, and what had* best be done for the interest of the parties 
concerned. 

Very respectfully, &c., 

Master, 
* Dixon's L&w of Shipping, 158 to \^Z, 
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And the consul will thereupon send a communication 
to the following effect to two masters and a master- 
carpenter : — 

British Consulate at 
Messrs. , master of the 

ship , of 

f master of the 
ship , of 

y master ship-carpenter 
at 

Gentlemen, 

Application having been made to this Con- 
Bulate by , master 

of the ship , of , 

of the burden of tons, or thereabouts, 

for a survey upon the said ship, in consequence of having 
sustained damages and injuries in the prosecution of her voyage 
from to this port, 

laden with , whereby she became , 

you are respectfully requested to repair alongside and on board 
the said ship, and after a careful and minute examination and 
survey of every visible part of her hull, spars, sails, and rigging, 
report to this Consulate, under your own hands, in writing, her 
present state and condition, and what, in your opinion, had best 
be done for the interest of the parties concerned. 

Seal of Given under my hand and the seal 

the of this Consulate, the day and year 

Consulate, above written. 

H. B, M:8 Consul 

There may be cases where a vessel becomes wrecked 
or unnavigable, and the master cannot procure money for 
the repairs, or means to make them. The question is, 
whether a master, in such a case, may sell her ? The 
power of a master so to sell can only eflst in an extreme 
case ; there must be more than expediency ; the sale 
should be indispensably requisite ; the reason for it should 
be very strong. It must be a necessity which leaves no 
alternative^ which prescribes the law for itself, and puts 
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the party in a positive state of compulsion to act. Baron 
Parke said : — * The master has, by virtue of his employ- 
ment, not merely those powers which are necessary for the 
navigation of the ship and the conduct of the adventure 
to a safe termination ; but also has power when such ter- 
mination becomes hopeless, and no prospect remains of 
bringing the vessel home, to do the best for all concerned, 
and therefore to dispose of her for their benefit.'* 

Where a master assumes to sell, he had better do so 
through public vendue, after due and fiill advertisement, 
by an auctioneer. 

In the case of shipwreck, it is the duty of the seamen 
to exert themselves to the utmost, to save as much as 
possible of the vessel and cargo. But the Merchant Sea- 
men's Act, 1854, has done away with the rule of not 
allowing wages to a sailor where freight is not eamed.t 
In all cases of wreck or loss of the ship, proof that he has 
not exerted himself to the utmost to save ship, cargo, or 
stores, will be a bar to his recovery of wages.} 

In cases where the vessel has been so injured as to 
make it doubtful whether she can be repaired, or when 
she must remain a long time in a foreign port to undergo 
repsdrs, the master is not bound to keep the crew, but 
may dismiss them upon payment of their passage home and 
wages up to the time of their arrival. § 

A master must act with great caution and circumspec- 
tion as to any disposition of the cargo short of its desti- 
nation> even where disaster has made it almost a necessity. 
He should always bear in mind that it is his duty to 
convey it to the place of destination. This is the purpose 
for which he has been intrusted with it, and this purpose 
he is boimd to accomplish by every reasonable and practi- 
cable method. Svery act that is not properly and strictly 

* Hunter v. Parker, 7 Meeson and Welsby's Reports, 322. 

t Section 183. 

t 3rd. 

§ 2%e Elizabeth, 2 Dod8on*a Admiralty Keporte, \Q^. 
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in furtherance of this duty, is an act for which he and his 
owners may be made responsible. The master would do 
well to consider the following observations made by Lord 
Tenderden : — * What then is the master to do, if, by any 
disaster happening in the course of the voyage, he is unable 
to carry the goods to the place of destination or to deliver 
them there ? To this, as a general question, I apprehend 
no answer can be given. Every case must depend upon 
its peculiar circumstances. The conduct proper to be 
adopted with respect to perishable goods, will be improper 
with respect to a cargo not perishable. One thing may 
be fit to be done with fish or fruit, and another with 
timber or iron; one method may be proper in distant 
regions, another in the vicinity of the merchant ; one in 
a frequented navigation, another on unfrequented shores. 
The wreck of the ship is not necessarily followed by an 
impossibility of sending forward the goods, and does not 
of itself make their sale a measure of necessity or expedi- 
ence; much less can the loss of the season or of the 
proper course of the voyage have this effect. An unex- 
pected interdiction of commerce, or a sudden war, may 
defeat the adventure and oblige the ship to stop on her 
course ; but neither of these events doth of itself alone 
make it necessary to sell the cargo at the place to which 
it may be proper for the ship to resort. In these and many 
other cases, the master may be discharged of his obligation 
to deliver the cargo at the place of destination ; but it does 
not, therefore, follow that he is authorised to sell it or ought 
to do so. What then js he to do ? In general, it may be 
said, he is to do that which a wise and prudent man will 
think most conducive to the benefit of all concerned. In 
so doing he may expect to be safe ; because the merchant 
vrill not have reason to be dissatisfied ; but what this thins: 
will be no general rules can teach. Some regard may be 
allowed to the interest of the ship and of its owners, but 
the interest of the cargo must not be sacrificed to it. 
Transhipment for the place of destination, if it be practi- 
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cable^ is the first object^ because that is in furtherance of 
the original purpose ; if that be impracticable, return or 
a safe deposit may be expedient. The merchant should 
be consulted^ if possible. A sale is the last thing a master 
should think of, because it can only be justified by that 
necessity which supersedes all human laws. If he sell 
without necessity, his owners as well as himself will be 
answerable to the merchant ; and they will be answerable 
if he places the goods at the disposal of a vice-admiralty 
court in a British colony and they are sold under an order 
of the court, such a court having no authority to order a 
sale. And the persons who buy under such circumstances 
vnll not acquire a title as against the merchant, but must 
answer to him for the value of the goods.'* 

It is a useful and proper precaution for a master of a 
vessel to note a protest on his arrival at the first port — 
when it is in his power to do so — in all cases where any 
accident has occurred or any injury been sustained, or any 
possibility thereof. 

It is always highly desirable that a statement should be 
made of all the circumstances attending any casualty or 
accident on shipboard, while the facts are fresh in the 
mind and before controversy has sprung up in relation 
to them. Still, if it be omitted, it operates against the 
carrier only by throwing a cloud over the transaction — at 
most, by casting something of suspicion on the affair. It 
cannot be said that the omission of the carrier shall throw 
upon him all the consequences of negligence in a clear 
caae of none in fact. It may well have its effect in a 
doubtful case, but not in one where there is nothing to 
cause the mind to hesitate in its conclusion, f British 
consuls in foreign ports are empowered by statute to per- 
form notarial acts; but inasmuch as their attestation 
would probably not be deemed in foreign countries (where 



* Abbott on Shipping, 368, 8th edition, 
t Ibid, 380. 
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a vessel or cargo might be insured) of equal legal authority 
with that of a regular public notary, the master would do 
well to address himself to a notary. But he should not 
take up with the first oflSce of a notary he meets with. An 
appointment to the oflSce of notary in many of the states of 
the United States is easily obtained ; and many persons 
who hold it are not good mercantile lawyers. It there- 
fore behoves a master to be advised as to an intelligent and 
suflSciently capable notary. 

The privilege of reshipping goods in another vessel is 
sometimes inserted in the bill of lading ; but it does not 
affect the liability of the carrier for the safety of the cargo 
during the whole voyage. 

The privilege of reshipping is deemed to be for the 
benefit of the carrier, and his liability does not terminate 
until the delivery of the goods at the place of their final 
destination. 

AVhen a master is about to place his vessel in the hands 
of a shipwright to repair, he should calculate on his pros- 
pect of paying cash, for material-men are not bound to 
part with possession before being paid for their work. 
What are known as ^material-men' are persons whose 
business it is to build, repair, or equip ships, or fiu*nish 
them with necessary tackle and provisions.* 

In case the voyage should be inevitably broken up by 
disaster and misfortunes, the master should carefully 
procure the proper protests and accounts of what is sav^ 
and of all his expenditures on account. He should cause 
any balance of money, whether he supposes the vessel and 
cargo to have been abandoned or not, to be remitted in the 
surest way to his owners or the consignors or consignees 
of vessel or cargo. Such remittance will not at all 
affect the insurance, and will reimburse the owners of the 
property some part of their loss the sooner. Delay from 
the want of conununication of intelligence is often ruinous. 

* The Neptune, 3 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 142. 
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9. MEETING BRITISH SHIP OP WAR. 

In case a British merchant vessel should be overhauled 
by one of Her Majesty's ships, her captain, commander, or 
other commissioned officer may require, and the master of 
the former must, if required, produce and show his log-book, 
muster-roll, agreement with the crew, indentures and 
assignment of apprentices, and a list of all the passengers 
and persons on board, in order to satisfy the provisions of 
the Merchant Seamen's Act, and of every other Act by 
which the crews of such ship are regulated, and the laws 
relating to navigation have been duly kept and complied 
with. 

If the master should neglect or refuse the production of 
any of these, or obstruct any officer in the execution of 
his duty in mustering his crew, or produce a false log, 
muster-roll or list, he, for every offence, will be liable to 
forfeit and pay twenty pounds.* 

10. THE BRITISH MERCHANT VESSEL BECOMING LIABLE 

TO SALVAGE. 

In case the disaster to a British vessel should be such 
as to require and cause the exertions of some other ship 
to lay by and bring her into an American port, or to aid 
in doing this as to the cargo, such vessel will have a claim 
to salvage ; and can, in order to ascertain and receive it, 
libel the former and her cargo in an Admiralty Court. 

It may be well, when there is a chance of this, that the 
master of the British vessel should try to make a distinct 
agreement with the salvors, allowing their lien or hold 
upon the saved properties to continue with the same force 
as though a libel in Admiralty had been already filed, 
until he can hear from his owners ; for the master should 
not, unless there be a present necessity, take upon himself 
to compromise and agree on a specific rate and amoimt of 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Bectiou b&. 
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salvage. If there be a regular consignee, then he may, 
perhaps, assume to make a compromise, and so, the 
master will have got rid of the responsibility of a settle- 
ment. 

If circumstances so transpire that a libel for salvage is 
filed and the vessel or cargo attached, then the master 
should seek a lawyer of standing, conversant with Ad- 
miralty law, and place the rights of the owner in his 
hands. 

Although, as we have advised, a master had better 
manage to wait until he can hear from his owners, still 
there are many cases in which his contract in relation 
to the amount of salvage to be paid to salvors, or his 
agreement to leave the matter to arbitration, would bind 
the owners. In times of disaster, it is always his duty to 
exercise his best judgment and to use his best exertion 
for the benefit of both the vessel and cargo. And when, 
from his situation, he is unable to consult them or their 
agent, without serious inconvenience or injurious delay, 
it is in his power to compromise a question of salvage, and 
he is not bound in all cases to wait for the decision of a 
Court of Admiralty. So, too, when the salvage service 
has not been important and the compensation demanded 
is a small one, it may often be to the interest of the owners 
that the amount should be settled at once by the captain, 
and the vessel proceed on her voyage, without waiting 
even a day for the purpose of consulting them. But in 
all such cases, unless the acts of the captain are ratified 
by the owners, his conduct will be carefully watched and 
scrutinized by the court; and his contracts will not be 
regarded as binding on the parties concerned, unless they 
appear to have been made in good faith and are such as 
a discreet owner, placed in like circumstances, would 
probably have made. If he settles the amount by agree- 
ment, those who claim under it must show that the salvage 
allowed was reasonable and just. If he refers it to arbi- 
trators^ those who claim the benefit of the award must 
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show that the proceedings were fair and the referees 
worthy of the trust.* 

Although there is an obligation upon the vessels of the 
Boyal Navy to assist British merchant vessels, yet civil 
salvage may be due to a ship of war for services rendered 
to a merchant vessel in distress — upon the same footing 
as other salvors. 

Whenever services, for which salvage is claimed, are 
rendered to any ship or cargo, or to any part of any ship, 
or to any appurtenances of any British ship out of the 
United Kingdom, the property alleged to be salved must 
(if the salvor is justified by circumstances in detaining at 
all) be taken to some port where there is a Consular officer 
(or a Vice- Admiralty Court). 

And within twenty-four hours after arriving at such 
port, the salvor and the master, or other person in charge, 
must each deliver to the Consular officer (or Vice- Admi- 
ralty judge) a statement, verified on oath, specifying as 
far as they respectively can, and so far as the particulars 
required apply to the case: 1. The place, condition, and 
circumstances in which the ship, cargo, or property was, at 
the time when the services were rendered for which salvage 
is claimed. 2. The nature and duration of the services 
rendered. And the salvor must add to his statement — 
3. The proportion of the value of the ship, cargo and 
property, and of the freight which he claims for salvage, 
or the values at which he estimates them and the amounts 
he claims for salvage. 4. Any other circumstances he 
thinks relevant to the claim. And the master or other 
person in charge must add — 5. A copy of the certificate 
of registry of the vessel, endorsements, and stating any 
change which, to his knowledge or belief, has occurred 
in the particulars contained in the certificate ; and then 
title to the vessel and encumbrances, and certificates of 
mortgage or sale, and names and place of business of owners 

* Mason r. The BlaireaUf 2 Cranch'a (XI.S.')'E.e^cw\a,*I^^. 
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and encumbrancers. 6. The name and place of business 
of the freighter (if any) and the freight to be paid. 7. A 
general account of the quantity and nature of the cargo 
at the time the salvage services were rendered. 8. The 
name and place of business or residence of the owner of 
the cargo and of its consignee. 9. The values at which 
the'master estimates the ship, cargo and property, and the 
freight respectively, or, if he thinks fit, in lieu of the 
estimated value of the cargo, a copy of the ship's manifest. 
10. The amounts which the master thinks should be paid 
as salvage for the services rendered. 11. An accurate 
list of the property saved, where the vessel is not saved. 
12. An account of the proceeds of the sale of the vessel, 
cargo or property, in cases where the same or any of them 
are sold at the aforesaid port. 13. The number, capacities 
and condition of the crew of the ship at the time the 
services were rendered. 14. Any other circumstances he 
thinks relevant to the matter in question. 15. A state- 
ment of his willingness to execute a bond in such 
amount as the Consular officer (or Vice- Admiralty 
judge) may fix.* 

Within five days after receiving these statements, the 
Consular officer (or judge, as the case may be) fixes the 
amount to be inserted in the bond at such sum as, to the 
best of his judgment, he thinks sufficient to answer the 
demand for the salvage services rendered ; but such sum 
must not exceed one-half of the value which, in his estima- 
tion, the ship, freight and cargo, or any parts thereof in 
respect of which salvage is claimed, are worth. The 
Consular officer will, in weighing the amount to be in- 
serted in the bond, fix what he considers an adequate sum 
to compensate the salvors for the services rendered; in 
other words, a sum which will cover the claim actually 
made by the salvor, with an addition of 150/, for costs. f 
If either of the above statements is not delivered to him 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 486. 

f TuBon'a Bntish Merdiant^a and ^\n.^'9r[i€!^^ Qcmdsb^ E6. 
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Within the time referred to, he may proceed on the one 
deUvered. The Consular officer (or judge) wiU, in no 
case, allow the cargo to be unladen. 

He can take affidavits and receive affirmations.* 
This officer (or judge) will send notice of the sura he 
has fixed, to the salvor or master ; and upon the master or 
other person executing a bond in the sum specified in the 
presence of such Considar officer (or judge), who attests 
the same, and delivering it to the salvor, the right of the 
salvor to detain or retain possession ceases.t And the 
remedy of such salvor will then be upon the bond. The 
Consul can have the bond prepared in his office, although 
he may leave it to an advocate to draw ; but, at any rate, 
he will have to approve of it. This bond is to be upon 
unstamped paper,:^ and the following is to be the form 
of it : — 

SALVAGE BOND. 

(N.B. — Any of the particulars not known or not required 
by reason of the claim being only against the cargo, &c., 
may be omitted.) 

Whereas certain salvage services are alleged to have been 
rendered by the ship (insert names of skip and of commander), 
commander, to the merchant ship {insert names of ship and 
master), master, belonging to {name and place of btisiness or 
residence of owner of ship), fi-eighted by {the name of the freighter), 
and to the cargo therein, consisting of {state, very shortly, the 
descriptions and quantities of the goods, and the names and 
addresses of their owners and consignees). 

And whereas the said ship and cargo have been brought into 
the port of {insert name and situation of port), and a statement 
of the salvage claim has been sent to {insert the name of the Con- 
sular officer, or Vice^ Admiralty judge, and of the office he fills), 
and he has fixed the amoimt to be inserted in this bond at the 
sum of {state the sum), 

• Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 487. 
t Ibid. Section 488. 
X Ibid, Section 493» 
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Now I, the said {master^ 8 name), do hereby, in pursuance of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, bind the several owners for the 
time being of the said ship and of the cargo therein, and of the 
freight payable in respect of such cargo, and their respective heirs, 
executors, and administrators, to pay among them such sum not ex- 
ceeding the said sum of {state the sumjixed), in such proportions and 
to such persons as (if the parties agree on any other court, sub- 
stitute the name of it here) the High Court of Admiralty in England 
shall adjudge to be payable as salvage for the services so alleged 
to have been rendered as aforesaid. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
(insert the date) day of 18 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the said (master's name) L. S. 

In the presence of {name of Consular officer^ or Vice^Admiralty 
judge, and of the office he fills). 

By the first post, the Consul transmits the original 
statements and documents, together with a copy of the 
bond, certified by him, to the Registrar of the High Court 
of Admiralty in England.* 

The master may understand that he and the salvor, 
whether such salvor is in Her Majesty's service or not, 
may agree between themselves as to the salvage ; and in 
that case such agreement will have the same effect as and 
supersede the particular bond. Such an agreement need 
not be entered into before the Consul ; and he need not 
necessarily have anything to do with itf 

11. MEETING WITH DISTRESSED VESSEL AND SAVING 
FROM WRECK. — RIGHT TO SALVAGE. 

During an outward voyage, a vessel may come across 
wrecked property, and by saving it make salvage for the 
owner, master, and crew. 

Salvage service is said to be such service as is rendered 
in rescue or relief of property which is in imminent peril 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 490. 
t JRnd. Section 497 *, TxuaoTi, 81. 
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of loss or deterioration ; and a salvor, Lord Stowell said, 
is a person who, without any particular relation to a ship 
in distress, proffers useful service and gives it as a volunteer 
adventurer without any pre-existing covenant that con- 
nected him with the duty of employing himself for the 
preservation of the ship. Not so the crew (of the wrecked 
ship), whose stipulated duty it is to be compensated by 
payment of wages to protect that ship through all perils, 
and whose entire possible service for this purpose is pledged 
to that extent,* 

In case what is saved should be in the shape of cargo 
or other valuable matter, which can with perfect safety to 
present cargo be put on board the saving vessel, then her 
master had better, if possible, let it there remain until he 
has not only reached his ultimate outward port, but also 
until he has arrived home in Great Britain, and there 
have the rights of himself and others who have acted as 
salvors, passed upon in the High Court of Admiralty. 
He should not land the property in a foreign port and 
seek a tribunal there to .pass upon salvage, if it can be 
possibly avoided — especially where what has been picked 
up was the property of British subjects. The section 476 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, appears to contem- 
plate this course ; and foreign courts are not in the habit 
of settling controversies between foreigners. The goods 
thus saved may never have been intended for, or be sale- 
able at reasonable rates in, the market to which the vessel 
(so saving) is bound. And it would become the British 
Consul, if a British master did commence salvage pro- 
ceedings, to interpose a claim for British owners of the 
wrecked property, and therein protest against jurisdiction. f 

In such a case as this — indeed in every other of a sal- 
vage character — ^the master should not only have every 
particidar appear on the log-book, but he should have a 

* The Neptune, 1 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 227. 

t One hundred and nincty-fovr shawls, 1 Abbott's Admiralty Eeporta, 3U . 

K 
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statement of all the same made in an extended protest 
when he reaches a foreign port^ and also report the same 
to his Consul, so that the latter may send forward infor- 
mation of the picking up of the property, and its owners 
be able to follow it, subject to proper salvage. The ex- 
tended protest should be particularly attended to, as it 
may be necessary to have it forthcoming on a hearing 
of the claim for salvage in Admiralty. Judge Lushing- 
ton, in a case of salvage, observed thus : — * I will here 
avail myself of the opportunity to express my opinion 
with respect to the production of protests in general in 
this class of cases. According to my own experience in 
this court, I have always understood the rule and practice 
of the court to be, and I am now applying it to cases of 
salvage, that the protests in all cases ought to be brought 
in, and for the following reasons: — In the first place, 
because every protest is presumed to be made at the time 
of the occurrence, and to contain a statement of the trans- 
action when the facts are fresh in the memories of the parties 
deposing to it ; whereas the discussion and legal investi- 
gation of those facts, and of the evidence taken upon them, 
cannot be had until a much later period, when even those 
who are most inclined to speak with the most perfect 
accuracy as to the nature and extent of the salvage 
service, may find their memory fail them with respect to 
certain important points. This is one reason why the 
production of the protest is required and ought to be ob- 
served. Another, and in my view of it a most important, 
reason why the protest should be produced, is this, viz., 
that it is made and sworn alio intuitu. The first and 
primary object for which all protests are made, is to found 
a claim upon the underwriters for damage done. It is 
clear, therefore, that it is the object of the parties to state 
all the facts and everything which has happened to the 
ship, so as to lay the foundation for the most extensive 
indemnification. When they come before this court, on 
the other hand^ for the purpose of adjusting the amount of 
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the reward, then the state of things is reversed ; the extent 
of the damage is decried ; the nature and extent of the 
damage is depreciated. Upon these considerations, there- 
fore, it is most desirable, and much more so in cases of 
salvage than in cases of collision, that the protest should 
always be produced.'* 

But should the wreck or matter be a vessel, or tackle, 
apparel, or furniture, which must from its character be 
dropped at the foreign port, then the master (besides 
making such particulars in his log, and also an extended 
protest) should get his Consul to approve of his seeking 
and asking the foreign court to decide upon salvage and 
its amount. 

There is no doubt that passengers may, by extraordinary 
services y entitle themselves to salvage ;t but the general 
rule is, that passengers rendering services to a ship where 
there is a common danger, are not entitled to salvage 
serviccj 

Where salvage is earned, all the crew who are ready 
and willing to engage in the service, as well those who 
remain on their own vessel, as those who are employed in 
saving the property, are entitled to a share of the reward. § 
Still, a sailor who refused to lend assistance in rescuing 
property, would not be entitled to a share of the reward. 

What portion of rescued property is to be allowed as 
salvage, must depend in a great degree upon the circum- 
stances of each case. The value of the property saved, and 
the difficulties and dangers encountered in saving it, are 
the facts most to be considered in estimating the share to 
be paid the salvors. In cases of derelict — that is, where 
the vessel or property has been abandoned by the master 
and crew without any intention to return to it — the courts 
seldom, if ever, award less than one-third or more than 

* T%e Emma, 2 William Robinson's Admiralty Reports, 316. 
t The Two Ftimda, 1 Christopher Robinson's Reports, 271, 284. 
X The Vrede, 1 Lmsbington*s Admiralty Reports, 322. 
§ I%e Baltimore, 2 Dodson'a Admiralty Reports, \^*i» 

K 2 
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one-half of the property saved. And in what proportion 
the salvage money is to be divided among the owners, 
oflScers, and crew of the vessel engaged in the salvage 
service, must also depend in some measure on the facts in 
each case. The owners usually draw one-third of the 
salvage ; the master has a larger portion than the mate, 
usually double; the mate usually has more than those of the 
crew who were actually employed in rescuing the vessel, 
and two or three times as much as those of the crew who 
remained on board of their own vessel ; those of the crew 
employed in saving the property have more than the rest 
of the crew, and sometimes their portion is double that of 
the other salvors.* 

Crews are not ordinarily entitled to salvage for ser- 
vices performed upon their own vessel, whatever may 
have been their perils or hardships, or the gallantry of 
their labour in saving ship and cargo, for some degree of 
extra exertion to meet perils and accidents is within the 
scope of a seaman's duty.f In case of shipwreck, however, 
where, by the general law, wages are forfeited, a court wiU 
allow salvage, considering it as in the nature of wages 
due. In one instance salvage was refused to a part 
of a crew who rescued the ship from the rest who had 
mutinied ; for this was held to be no more than their 
duty.f Yet seamen may entitle themselves to salvage 
for services performed on board their own vessel, if 
clearly beyond the line of their regular duty ; as where 
the crew rise and rescue the vessel from the enemy after 
she has been taken. So where a ship is abandoned at 
sea, and one or two men remain behind, and by great ex- 
ertion bring her into port. If an apprentice is a salvor, he, 
and not his master, is entitled to the salvage. If one set 
of men go on board a wreck, but fall into distress, and are 
relieved by others, they do not lose their claim for salvage, 

* The Skip Henri/ Ewhank and Cargo, 1 Sumner's (U.S.) Reports, 400. 
t The Iteptune, 1 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 2Wl. 
f TJie Governor RaffleSf 2 Dodson'a Reports, 14. 
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but each set of salvors shares according to the merits of 
its service. If the second set takes advantage of the 
necessity and distress of the first salvors to impose terms 
upon them^ as that they shall give up all claim for 
salvage^ such conditions will not be regarded by a court.* 

By the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, it is declared 
that every person who does any of the following acts : — 
1. Wrongfully carries away or removes any part of any 
ship or boat stranded, or in danger of being stranded, or 
otherwise in distress on or near the shore of any sea or 
tidal water, or any part of the cargo or apparel thereof, 
or any wreck ; or 2. Endeavours in any way to impede 
or hinder the saving of such ship, cargo, apparel, or 
wreck ; or 3. Secretes any wreck, or obliterates or defaces 
any marks thereon, — in addition to any other penalty or 
punishment he is subject to under the Merchant Shipping 
Act, or any other Act or law, for each offence he incurs 
a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds, f 

And if any person takes to any foreign port or place 
any ship or boat stranded, derelict, or otherwise in dis- 
tress, on or near the shore of the sea, or of any tidal water 
situate within the limits of the United Kingdom, or any 
part of the cargo or apparel thereof, or anything belonging 
thereto, or any wreck found within such limits, and there 
sells the same, he is guilty of felony, and is subject to 
penal servitude for a term not excee^ng four years.} 

12. HAVING, THROUGH DISTRESS, TO MAKE AN AMERICAN 
PORT OTHER THAN THE ONE CONTEMPLATED. 

If it should happen that a British vessel should become 
disabled and have to put into a port or place of the United 
States, other than the one for which she was destined, 
the master or other person having charge or command, 

* The Ship Henry Ewhank and Cargo, 1 Sumner's (U.S.) Reports. 400. 

t Section 473. 

X Ibid, Section 479. 
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together with the mate or next in command^ mnst^ within 
twenty-four hours after her arrival, make protest in the 
usual form, upon oath or affirmation, before a notary 
public, or other person duly authorised, or before the 
collector of the district where the vessel arrives, setting 
forth the cause or circumstances of such distress or 
necessity. The protest, if not made before the collector, 
must be produced to him and the naval officer (if 
any), and a copy lodged with him or them. And such 
master or other person in command must also, within 
forty-eight hours after arrival, make report in writing to 
the collector, of the ship and her cargo, as is directed to 
be done in other cases ; and if the wardens of the port 
or other proper persons charged with vessels arriving in 
distress certify, or — there being none such — if any two 
reputable merchants, to be named by the collector, shall 
certify that there is a necessity for unlading the ship, then 
the collector or proper officer will grant a permit, and ap- 
point one or more inspectors to oversee the unlading, who 
are to keep an account and compare it with the report 
made by the master or other person in charge. Then the 
goods will be stored under direction of the collector ; and 
who, on request of the master or person in command, or of 
the owner, will, together with the naval officer (where there 
is one), give permission to dispose of such part of cargo as 
may be perishable (if any), or as may be necessary to 
defray the expenses attending ship and cargo. Entry will 
have to be made of the same and duties paid. The master 
will be subject to a penalty in case there should be a dis- 
agreement between cargo and report. The remainder of 
what constitutes the cargo can be reshipped free of charge, 
except for storage.* 

* Act of March 2, 1799, Brightley*s Digest of Laws of the United 
States, 380, 381. 
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13. DETAINED BY ICE FROM ENTERING PORT OF 

DELIVERY. 

The United States have provided for a case where a 
vessel is detained short of the place where its cargo is in- 
tended to be delivered. In that event, the collector of the 
district in which the vessel may be obstructed, can receive 
the report and entry ; and, with the consent of the naval 
or other proper officer, may grant a permit for unlading at 
any place within his district most convenient and proper, 
subject to the same rules, regulations, penalties, and pro- 
visions as if she had arrived at the port of destination and 
had there proceeded to the delivery of her cargo.* 

14. TAKING A PILOT. 

Pilot laws differ in the different maritime states of the 
United States ; and the master had better turn to the third 
portion of our work, where, under the name of the parti- 
cular port to which he may be approaching, he will find all 
local provisions, or he can get at them through the index. 
There are some universal principles applicable to the taking 
a pilot which may be proper to insert in this place. 

By general maritime law, a master is bound to take a 
pilot whenever usage or the laws of a country require the 
same. It is always a want of due diligence in a master 
not to take a pilot in places where it would have been 
negligence in the pilot, if taken on board, not to have 
avoided the difficulties of the navigation.! Pilot ground 
is to be approached carefully, and the pilot must be taken 
when the vessel arrives upon it. 

The signal which a British vessel makes for a pilot is 
by a display of the jack at the foremast-head. 

In the night, the master is to put out a light for a pilot, 
and to wait a reasonable time for one, and to approach one 

» Statute of Congreee, March 2, 1799, Section 85. 

t The William, 6 Cluistopher BobixiBOu'B B^^tXe^ ^"^^^ 
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if he can do so with safety.* A master will bear in mind 
that, under United States law, American pilot vessels 
carry the same kind of light as British pilots — namely, a 
white light at the mast-head, visible all round the horizon, 
with the addition of a flare-up light every fifteen minutes.t 

A pilot must have competent skill and ability, and must 
exercise these with diligence and discretion. If he does 
so, he is only responsible for such miscarriage or accident 
as may be due to his wilful negligence, gross mismanage- 
ment, or positive default.^ The liability of a pilot is not 
so extensive as that of the master and owners ; and he is 
only bound to conduct himself with that proper skill and 
ability which he owes to those who employ him. If he be 
guilty of positive default or negligence, or if he want the 
proper skill and competency of a person in his situation, 
he is responsible. § 

Should towing be necessary, pilots are bound to perform 
this service, having a claim to compensation for their boats, 
&c., and for extra labour.] 

It is exclusively the duty of the pilot to decide upon the 
proper time, place, and manner in which the anchor shall 
be dropped, and a master must be governed upon these 
points entirelybythejudgment and direction of such pilotT 

If a master whose vessel is insured attempts to get a 
pilot and fails, and then in the exercise of his best dis- 
cretion endeavours to navigate, himself, into port and a 
loss happens, the underwriters will be liable.** 

In cases of great danger, as in the case of a storm, 
if the master cannot wait with safety for a pilot, he must 
come in without oncft 

* Bolton V. 2%« American Insurance Company, New York Superior 
Court, M.8. 
t Law of Congress, April 29, 1864. J Holt, 306. 

§ Lee*s Law of Shipping, Sth edition, 164. 
II The General Palmer, 2 Haggard's Admiralty Keports, 176. 
^ The Agricda, 2 William Eobinson's Eeports, 10 ; The George, lb, 386. 
*♦ Phillips V. Headlam, 2 Barnwell and Adolphus's Reports, 380. 
ft 3 Kent*B Commentariea, 17 G. 
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PAET III. 

British captains should understand that the Government 
of the United States is pecuKar in this : while its Congress 
has power and does pass statutes which Jix and control 
duties and custom-house regulationsy each State of the 
Union takes care, by Acts passed in its own legislature and 
by ordinances emanating from corporations id seaboard 
cities, to have joro^^cftW regulations relative to local matter s\ 
as, for instance, quarantine, wharfage, pilotage, §*c. 

It will be thus seen that matters relating to custom- 
houses and duties are general and alike in all the ports of 
the United States ; but masters must get at local matters 
by reference to Acts of the local legislatures and corpora- 
tion ordinances. 

In an after portion of the present part of our work, the 
master will find such things as apply solely to specified 
ports. 

We now go on with matter which will be useful to him 
in whatever port he may enter. 

1. ENTERING PORT OF DESTINATION. 

After a British ship has arrived within any maritime 
district of the United States, she must not depart or at- 
tempt to depart, unless further inward, or by stress of 
weather, or from pursuit of enemies, before she has re- 
ported and entered with the collector, under forfeiture of 
four hundred dollars ; and she can be brought back if she 
attempts to do so.* 

* Act of CoDgresB, March 2, 1799, Sectioii "I^. 
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And when a British vessel first comes within a port of 
the United States an inspector is put on board to examine 
the cargo, superintend its delivery, and perform such other 
lawful duties as may be directed. 

The inspector makes known to the master the duties 
he has to perform, and suffers no goods to be landed or 
removed without a permit in writing from the collector, or 
naval officer, or both. This inspector attends to the de- 
livery of cargoes under his care. Inspectors may board 
vessels, not only in port, but within four leagues of tbe 
coast if bound to the United States, for the purpose of 
demanding manifests and of examining and searching the 
vessel. They are to have free access to every part of her; 
and if any box, trunk, chest, cask, or other package be 
found in the cabin, steerage, or forecastle, or in any other 
place separate from the residue of the cargo, the officer 
will, as in duty bound, take particular account of it, and 
may, if he judges proper, put a seal upon it ; and he reports 
it to the collector of the district to which the vessel is 
bound. If, on the vessel's arrival, any articles be missing 
or seals broken, the master forfeits for every article missing, 
or of which the seals are broken, two hundred dollars. 

The inspector is required to secure, after sunset on each 
evening, or previous to his quitting the vessel, the hatches 
and other conmiunications with the hold, or any part he 
may think necessary, with locks or other proper fastenings. 
If any of the fastenings be broken or removed before 
sunrise, in the absence of the inspector, or without license 
first had, or if anything be clandestinely landed, notice is 
to be immediately given by the inspector to the collector 
and naval officer ; and the master for each offence forfeits 
five hundred dollars.* 

Owners and masters must understand that vessels can- 
not go into United States ports with any more tackle, 
apparel, and furniture than really belong to them. Al- 
though no part of the proper equipment of a vessel 

* Act of March 2, 1799, ^©c^oii b^. 
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arriving in the United States is liable to duty, such 
equipment is not to comprehend more than the usual 
quantity of spare sails or other articles, and any redundancy 
becomes liable to duty. If new sails or other articles 
procured abroad be claimed as a part of such equipment, 
it must be shown to the satisfaction of the collector that 
they are necessary, with those on board, to complete her 
proper equipment, and are intended in good faith for the 
exclusive use of the vessel, and to be retained by her for 
that use. If brought into the United States for the 
purpose of being sold or transferred to another vessel, or 
for any purpose other than the use of the vessel bringing 
them, such sails or other articles procured abroad must be 
considered as merchandise, and subject either to the pay- 
ment of duty or to seizure, as the facts may warrant.* 

2. QUARANTINE. 

A master must remember that each port of the United 
States has its own rules in relation to quarantine, es- 
tablished by statutes of the State in which it may be placed, 
or under ordinances of the city forming part of the parti- 
cular port. And all the master will have to do, with a 
view to know what are his duties in regard to quarantine 
when arriving at a fixed port — ^for instance. New York or 
Boston — will be to refer to New York or Boston, as the 
case may be, embraced by the second portion of this part 
of the present work, or to refer to the index. 

3. ENTRY AT CONSULATE ON ARRIVAL. 

Within forty-eight hours after his vessel's arrival in a 
port of the United States, the master of a British ship 
is required, under a penalty of not less than five hundred 
dollars, nor exceeding two thousand dollars, to lodge in 
the Consulate of his nation the certificate of registry or 

* Andro8s*8 (U.S.) Customs* Guide, 126, referring to General Regula- 
tions, Article 939. 
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other document in lieu thereof, together with the clearance 
and other papers granted by the officers of the customs at 
the port from which he arrives.* 

In addition to the certificate of registry the master must 
likewise, under a penalty of twenty pounds sterling, 
deliver at the same time to his Consul the agreement with 
his crew or shipping articles, and also all indentures and 
assignments of apprenticeship, or such of these documents 
as the ship may havcf 

The master must remember that papers thus lodged 
with the Consul cannot be returned to him until his de- 
parture and the production by him to the Consul of a 
clearance in due form from the collector at the port where 
the vessel has entered4 

Upon these papers being duly deposited with the Consul, 
he will issue to the master a certificate that this require- 
ment of the law has been complied with, and that the vessel 
is entitled to all the rights and privileges secured to British 
ships by existing treaty stipulations between Great Britain 
and the United States. 

On entering at the Consulate, the master should be 
prepared to supply the Consul with information upon the 
following points : — 

1. The name or names of the owner or owners of his 
vessel. 

2. The port from which the vessel last cleared. 

3. The name and address (5f the consignee of the vessel 
(not of the cargo) at the port of arrival. 

4. The nature of the cargo. 

5. The number of crew, all told, employed in navi- 
gating the vessel. 

6. The sum total of the invoice value of cargo. 

The Consul will generally require to make an entry of 

* Act of Congress, March 3, 1817, Section 1; and 3 U.S. Statutes at 
large, 362. 
t Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 279. 
} Jbid. 
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these particulars before supplying his certificate for en- 
trance at the custom-house. 

And upon his first report at the Consulate, the master 
should, if circumstances have required it, and his vessel or 
cargo be insured in Great Britain, note his protest. Her 
Majesty's Consulate, not the United States custom-house, 
is the proper place under these circumstances to note such 
protest. 

If any of his crew have died during the voyage, the 
master must be careful to report the fact to the Consul as 
soon as possible after his arrival, and to take the Consul's 
instructions as to the disposition which is to be made of 
any wages or effects of the deceased remaining in his 
hands. In this case the Consul will require that the 
official log-book (in which the entries as prescribed by 
the Merchant Shipping Act must previously have been 
made) be produced, and will investigate the circum- 
stances of the death, reporting to the Board of Trade 
the result of such investigation (as we have in another 
place stated). 

Besides entering his vessel at Her Majesty's Consulate, 
and making report there of any circumstances worthy of 
notice, which have occurred during his voyage, the 
master, while in port, should not fail to apply to the Con- 
sul, where advice, or such assistance as can be rendered, 
may be required by him in reference to his ship or crew. 
It is a part of the Consul's duty to give such counsel or 
assistance ; and the master will, as a general rule, find it 
advisable to abide by counsel so given, even when it may 
be at variance with his own views ; as the Consul, for 
many reasons, is more likely to be able to form a fair 
and equitable opinion than one who most probably will 
not be an entirely disinterested party. Under any cir- 
cumstances, should the master incur blame for having 
acted in violation of law or contrarv to his owner's interest, 
the fact that he has been guided by the Consul should 
tend to extenuate^ if not to wholly excuae^^ii^ ^Ytot* 
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All disputes or disagreements with his crew must be 
referred by the master to the Consul for settlement, and 
his decision should in all cases be accepted as final The 
practice which to some extent prevails among British 
shipmasters in United States ports, of appealing to the 
local courts when the decision of the Consul does not 
accord with their own ideas of what may be correct, is 
in the highest degree reprehensible, and is calculated to. 
subject the master to disagreeable consequences both 
abroad and after his return to Great Britain. 

Where a summons is received from the Consul by the 
master, or any of the crew of a British vessel, it should 
be promptly attended to ; and should the Consul require 
the production of either log-book or of any of the ship's 
papers not already lodged in the Consulate, this require- 
ment must likewise be at once complied with. 

If any circumstances should prevent the attendance of 
the master, or of any of his crew who may have been 
summoned to appear before the Consul, or in case the pro- 
duction of any papers required should be impossible, at the 
time appointed, an explanation of the circumstances which 
have prevented the Consul's request being complied with 
should be promptly made, as a refusal to comply with such 
request will subject the master to a penalty of twenty 
pounds. A like penalty attaches to a refusal to give any in- 
formation which may be required concerning the ship, her 
crew, log-book or papers, or for preventing or impeding a 
muster of the crew, should the Consul deem such a 
measure advisable or necessary. 

4. CONSULAR FEES. 

The fees charged by Consuls upon British shipping are 
established by Her Majesty's order in Council of the 1st 
of May, 1 855. 

Her Majesty's Consuls no longer have, as a general 
rule^ any personal interest in these fees. They are now 
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collected on account of^ and are returnable to^ the 
government. 

For this reason the Consul has no power to forego or 
remit f^es legally chargeable. 

The follomng table embraces the fees usually payable 
by British shipmasters in United States ports, and the 
payment of them (including the entrance fee, &c.)is com- 
monly made when the vessel clears from the Consulate : — 

Entry and clearance of vessel (including two "| d6 5. d. 
seals and signatures at 5^., and two registra- > 15 
tions at 2«. 6d) J 

For endorsing the name of every seaman engaged, 1 

deserted, discharged or died, and the same on > 2 
change or renewal of agreement . . J 

Noting protest, with one certified copy if re- 1 ^ k r. 
quired j 

Order of survey, with one certified copy if re- 
quired 

For extending protest or survey, with certified 
copy if required ..... 

If the forgoing exceed 200 words, for every 1 a o fi 
additional 100 words .... J 

For examination of provisions or water, ^ be 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 
paid by the party who proves to be in default J 

For attesting a seaman's will . . . 2 

For endorsing a change of master upon the cer- 1 

tificate of registry (including one registration, > 4 6 
2^. 6c^.) ....... J 

These fees must be paid by the master before receiving 
the ship's papers from the Consul, either in sterling money 
or its equivalent in local currency, at the prevailing rate of 
exchange for like sums. The convenience of both Consul 
and master will, as a general rule, however, be best con- 
sulted by paying the Consular fees in the local currency, 
as, imless the master provides himself with the exact 
amount of sterling money required, it may be difficult to 
procure change, a very small proportion of those fees 
being generally paid in sterling money. 

The master cannot exact from the Consul a receipt for 

L 
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fees paid by him ; but, where there may be a special 
reason for procuring it, the Consul will not generally 
decline to give such receipt or memorandum. 



5. Ein^RY AT, AND PASSING THROUGH, THE 

CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

When a master has reached his port of delivery, he 
should lose no time in presenting to the Custom-house 
officers his necessary papers. A delay in this respect, 
which disables the owner of goods shipped on board from 
passing them through the Custom-house, is a neglect of 
his duty as master, for which the vessel is responsible.* 

A master of a British vessel arriving in a port of the 
United States, will most likely either be consigned by his 
owners, or he himself will place his vessel in the hands of 
some responsible and respectable merchant. But even 
where neither of these courses is pursued, his business 
will generally be facilitated by employing a faithful 
Custom-house broker. 

On the idea that one or other of these things will occur, 
we do not intend to give minute directions as to the course 
a master should pursue, or the documents he must sign 
and depose to, or the particular fees he will have to pay 
in passing his vessel through a Custom-house of the United 
States. 

It may be well, however, to mention matters connected 
with some of these. But before doing so, the master 
must understand that if he has under his care or within 
his power letters directed to any person within the United 
States or its territories (except such as are directed to 
the owner or consignees of the vessel), he must deliver 
all the same to the postmaster before he can enter his 
vessel ; and the collector (on entry) will take from him 
an oath that he has done so. An offence against this 

* The Zenobia, Abbott^s Admiralty Beports (New York), 80. 
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provision will subject the master to a penalty not exceed- 
ing one hundred dollars. The master gets two cents for 
each letter he delivers.* 

Collectors and other officers of the Customs are 
authorised^ mthout special instructions^ to examine and 
search every vessel for letters which may be on board, or 
have been carried and transported contrary to law ; and 
whenever they have good reason to suspect such viola- 
tions have been committed, they will make such examina- 
tions and searches ; and if seizures are made, they will 
retain in their own hands the letters or packages of letters 
seized, reporting at once the facts to the proper depart- 
menty and await its instructions. All letters or packages 
suspected of containing articles liable to duty^ whether 
directed to the owner, consignee, or other persons, must 
be deposited at the Custom-house, in charge of an officer 
of the Customs, and notice given to the persons to whom 
they are directed, to cause the same to be opened in the 
presence of such officer of the Customs as the collector 
may designate for that purposcf 

Within twenty-four hours after arrival, the master 
must report his arrival, and produce to the proper officer 
of Customs the ship's register, or any document which 
may stand in the place of it, together with the clearance 
and other papers which had been granted by the officers 
of the Customs at her departure from the port from which 
she had arrived. These papers, directly thereafter, will be 
returned to him ; and he must, within forty-eight hours 
after his arrival, leave them with his Consul. 

Then, within forty-eight hours after arrival, he has to 
produce a report and manifest, and depose to the truth of 
the same. 

A neglect to make either of the reports would subject 
him for each offence to a penalty of one thousand dollars.^ 

* Biightley's Digest U.S. Laws, 338 ; also Act of March 3, 1863, 
Section 31 ; 12 U.S. Statutes, 270. 
.; t General BegruiatJonfl, 103, lOi. \ IMd.^^^,%%1. 

L 2 
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All these provisions apply to every vessel arriving at 
a port, whether such arrival be voluntary or by stress of 
weather, or the port be the intended port of discharge or 
not.* 

With regard to United States vessels, the law specifies 
what their manifest shall contain, and in the General Re- 
gulations applicable to Custom-houses a form of manifest 
is drawn out where merchandise is imported by citizens or 
inhabitants of the United States in foreign vessels, f as 
thus : — 

Report and manifest of the cargo laden on board the {here 
insert the denomination and name of the vessel^ and the port to 
which she belongs) ; whereof {here insert the master's name and 
whether or not master during the voi/age) is master ; of the 
tons burden; {and here insei't the nation where built); bound to 
{here insert the port or ports of destination) ; which cargo was 
taken on board at {here insert the po7*t or ports where laden). 



Marks 


No. 
inclusiye 


Packages 

and 
Contents 


By whom 
Shipped 


To whom 

consigned, 

or if to order 


Place of 

Consignee's 

Residence 


Ports of 
Destination 

















Returned cargo {if any, specifying the same, by whom shipped, 
and to whom consigned inward). 

Passengers' baggage {number and description of packages 
belonging to each). 

Vessel and cabin stores (detail what stores remain uncon- 
aumed). 

If the cargo be destined to be delivered in different 

* Vnited States y, Webber, 1 Gallifion*s (U.S.) Beports, 392, 
t Articles 83, 84. 
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districts or ports^ the quantities and packages so destined 
will be inserted in successive order in the manifest. 

The above form of a manifest would no doubt answer 
where a British vessel brings out merchandise on owners* 
account or belonging entirely to British merchants. 

If the ship has had to put back and discharge her cargo, 
and any portion thereof was not again taken on board, 
or if any part has been lost or thrown overboard, or if, 
from any other cause, there should be a difference between 
the bills of lading and the cargo imported, the same will 
have to be set forth in an abstract or account annexed to 
the manifest. 

The master has to verify the manifest by his oath, which 
is in the following form : — 

I do solemnly, sincerely and truly swear (or 

affirm) that the report and manifest subscribed with my name, 
and now delivered by me to the collector of the district of 

, contains, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
a just and true account of all the goods, wares and merchandise, 
including packages of every kind and nature whatsoever, which 
were on board the at the time of her sailing from the 

port of , or which have been laden or taken on board at 

any time since ; and that the packages of the said goods are as 
particularly described as in the bills of lading signed for the 
same by me or with my knowledge ; that I am, at present, and 
have been during the voyage, master of the said vessel {or in^ 
aert if otherwise^ specifying how long he has been master) ; that 
no package whatsoever, or any goods, wares or merchandise 
have been imladen, landed, taken out, or in any manner whatever 
removed from on board the said since her departure from 

the said port of , except such as are now particularly 

specified and declared in the abstract or account herewith ; and 
that the clearance and other papers now delivered by me to the 
collector are all that I now have or have had that any way relate 
to the cargo of the said vessel. 

And I do further swear (or affirm) that the several articles 
specified in the said manifest as the sea stores for the cabin and 
vessel are truly such, and were bond fide put on \>oax^ Xlc^a ^^ 
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for the use of the officers, crew and passengers thereof, 
and have none of them been brought and are not intended by 
way of merchandise, or for sale, or for any other purpose than 
above mentioned, and are intended to remain on board for the 
consumption of the said officers and crew. I further swear (or 
affirm) that if I shall hereafter discover or know of any other or 
greater quantity of goods, wares and merchandise of any nature 
or kind whatsoever, than are contained in the report and manifest 
subscribed and now delivered by me, I will, immediately and 
without delay, make due report thereof to the collector of the 
port or district of {here insert the port or district entering at) ; and 
I do likewise swear {or affirm) that all matters whatsoever in the 
said report and manifest expressed, are, to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief, just and true. 

The following addition to the oath or affirmation is to 
be inserted in cases where the manifest shall not have been 
certified by some proper officer of the Customs in manner 
provided : — 

I further swear (or affirm) that no officer of the Customs has 
applied for an inspection of the manifest of the cargo on board 
the said vessel ; and that no certificate or endorsement has been 
delivered to me or any manifest of such cargo. So help me 
God. 

Masters of vessels bringing passengers are required, 
also, to add a list or manifest of all the same to their 
manifest of cargo or entry-report, as we shall more parti- 
cularly show in the next section. 

Stamp duty, under United States law, attaches on 
manifests for Custom-house entry, as thus : — If the regis- 
tered tonnage of the ship does not exceed three hundred 
tons, one dollar ; exceeding three hundred tons and not 
exceeding six hundred, three dollars ; and exceeding six 
hundred tons, five dollars.* 

If the goods which the vessel brings are intended to be 
re-exported without payment of duties, then the master 

* U.S. Internal Eevenue Act, June 30, 1864. 
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will have to give a bond, with one or more sureties, in a 
sum equal to the amount of duties, with a condition that 
the goods shall not be landed within the United States 
unless due entry is made and duties paid. Vessels arriv- 
ing in distress need not give this bond. 

The vessel may proceed from one Custom-house district 
or port to another, paying or securing duties on such goods 
only afi are landed in any district. But she is not to sail 
for another district after forty-eight hours, without having 
a copy of the report and manifest, with a certificate of the 
collector annexed, showing the quantity and particulars of 
the goods landed, and also of those remaining on board, 
whereon duties have not been paid or secured.* 

The master will also have to give bond that the remain- 
ing goods embraced shall be entered and delivered in such 
other district. This bond can be cancelled within six 
months by production of a certificate of the collector of the 
last district showing due entry and delivery, &c.t And 
within twenty-four hours after arrival in another district, 
the copy of report and manifest, with the annexed certificate 
granted by first collector, must be produced to the collector 
in the after district. However, to entitle a vessel to pro- 
ceed from district to district with the cargo taken in at a 
foreign port, or any part thereof, on bond, it must appear 
by the manifest produced on entry, that the goods impor- 
ted in such vessel were originally destined to be delivered 
at different ports. Where a vessel has come to an entry, 
and the manifest sworn by the master shows that the cargo 
was destined for the port at which entry has been made, 
there is a provision of United States law, under which the 
manifest, in this particular, may be amended and the vessel 
allowed to proceed to another port.$ 

And where a vessel has wines, spirits, or teas, which 
are intended to be transferred from one port of the United 

♦ Brightley's Digest of U.S. Laws, 338. 

f Ibid. 

I United States Custoxns' Guide, by An^iioE, ^7.. 
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States to another, the surveyor or officer acting as in- 
spector of the Revenue of the port must be applied to for 
a certificate of quantity and particulars imported, and of 
such as may have been already landed.* 

6. REPORT AS TO PASSENGERS. 

The captain or master of a ship arriving in the United 
States from Great Britain or any other place with pas- 
sengers, must, at the same time that he delivers a manifest 
of the cargo, and if there be no cargo, then at the time of 
making report or entry of the ship, deliver and report to 
the collector of the district in which the vessel arrives, a 
list or manifest of all the passengers taken on board at 
any foreign port or place, wherein he must designate 
particularly the ages, sex and occupations of the pas- 
sengers, the countries to which they belong and that of 
which it is their intention to become inhabitants, and 
whether any and what number have died on the voyage. 

This list or manifest has got to be sworn to by the 
master. A refusal or neglect to comply with the above 
provisions will make him subject to a penalty of five 
hundred doUars.f 

The following is the form in which these reports are 
made. It may be generally purchased of stationers : — 

Report made in conformity with Chapter 195 of the Statute 
Laws of the State of New York of 1847, passed May 5, 1847, 
and the several Acts amendatory thereof. Dated the 

day of 18 

Master* 

Master of the , from , 

being duly sworn, doth depose and say, that the following report 
4s true and accurate to the best of his knowledge and belief. 
S'VForn before me, this day of ,18 

Master, 

♦ Brightie/s Digest of U.S. Laws, 338 to 341. 
t 10 U.S. Statutes at large, 715. 
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Name of vessel, 
Nation of do., 
Name of master. 
Port sailed from, 
Number of aliens. 
Number of citizens, 
Consignees, 
Owners, 



of 



Alien Passengers ^ landed at the Port of Neio York, 
from the of which is 



Mastery on the. 
from 



day of_ 



18 



No. 


Name of Passenger 


Age 


Country of 
Birth 


Last Legal 
Residence 


Conntry 

claiming 

Allegiance 


Occupation 

and 

Bemarks 















The names of all passengers should be numbered consecutively, 
beginning with No. 1. 

Masters are requested to roll, and not fold their passenger lists. 

And the master, owner or consignee, within twenty- 
four hours after the time within which he reports the list 
or manifest of passengers, must pay to the collector ten 
dollars for each cabin passenger above the age of eight 
years who has died on the voyage by natural disease.* 

7. UNLADING AND DELIVERY OF CARGO. 

A master will have to get his cargo out within a certain 
number of days : thus, if his vessel be of less than three 
hundred tons burden, it should be discharged within eight 

* 10 U.S. Statutes at large, 716, 
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working days after the time within which the report of the 
master or person having charge of the ship is required to 
be made to the collector ; within twelve t\ orking days if 
it be of three hundred tons and less than eight hundred ; 
and within fifteen days if it be of eight hundred tons or 
upwards. The collector thereafter will have a right to 
take possession of them, unless they are goods intended 
for some other district or foreign port. But with the 
consent of owner or consignee of the goods, or owner or 
master of the vessel, they may be taken possession of by 
the collector after one day's notice to him.* 

And no goods, wares or merchandise brought in any 
ship or vessel from any foreign port or place can be 
unladen in her port of destination in the United States, or 
deUvered, save between the rising and setting of the sun, 
except by special license from the collector and naval 
officer for such unlading or delivery. If any goods should 
be unladen or delivered contrary to this regulation, every 
person knowingly concerned or aiding therein, or in re- 
moving, storing, or otherwise securing the same, will be 
subject to a forfeiture of four hundred dollars for each 
offence; while the goods so unladen or delivered will 
become forfeited ; and when their value amounts to four 
hundred dollars, the vessel will be subject to forfeiture and 
seizurcf 

When the cargo is ready to be delivered the master can 
rarely incur any responsibility by adhering strictly to his 
engagement with the shipper. If, however, there should 
be conflicting claims by different parties claiming the same 
goods, it may be prudent to require indemnity. 

It may happen that some of the merchandise may have 
been shipped on credit, and the party to whom it has been 
consigned may have become bankrupt or suspended pay- 
ment. In such a case the shipper may countermand 
delivery, or cause delivery prior to, or at the final intended 

* Act of Congress of March 2, 1861, Section 1 ; 12 U.S. Statutes, 209. 
t Act of CoBgreBa, March 2, 1799, Section 60. 
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place of their deKvery, to himself, or to some one for his 
use. This is usually called * stoppage in transitu.^ It is 
understood that this right ceases where there has been a 
previous sale made in good faith and bills of lading have 
been endorsed to the purchaser. 

The exercise of this right is by a notice to the master 
not to deliver ; and it is his duty to attend to such notice ; 
and if, after the receipt of it, he delivers the goods to the 
vendee, he will be responsible to the vendor for the loss 
he may thereby sustain. And the shipper may, after 
such notice, maintain an action for the goods against the 
person to whom they have been improperly delivered.* 
But the shipper, if he would repossess himself of the 
goods, is bound to pay the freight and relieve them of all 
charges rightfully accruing after he parted with the pos- 
session of them. 

It seems to be well settled in England and America 
that a delivery of goods at any usual landing place, when 
there are no special directions to the contrary, is all that 
is required of the master, provided he gives notice to the 
consignee that he may come and take them. But if the 
consignee is unable or unwilling to receive them, the 
master cannot discharge himself from responsibility by 
leaving the goods on the wharf; but it is his duty to take 
care of them for the owner, unless the consignee is under 
an obligation to receive them, in which case they will be 
at his risk. 

If the consignee requires the master to deliver the 
goods to himself on board the ship and not to land them 
on the wharf, the master must obey the request ; for the 
wharfinger cannot insist that the goods shall be landed on 
his wharf, though the vessel be moored against it Until 
some such delivery as above indicated, the master remains 
responsible for the goods. 

If they are lost in the ship's boat, being on the way 
from the ship to the shore, he is responsible, unless such 

* Abbott on iShippingt 52^, 
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risk is expressly guarded against in the bill of lading. 
But if the owner receives them m a lighter from the ship, 
or in any way takes the custody of them before they are 
landed, the master's responsibility ceases.* 

Although, in general, the master is bound to deliver the 
goods to the consignee, yet, where they are safely conveyed 
to the place of destination and the consignee is dead or 
absent, or if he refuses to receive them, or is not known or 
cannot be found, the master may discharge himself and his 
employer from further responsibility by placing the goods 
in store at the place of destination, with some responsible 
person engaged in the kind of business to which the goods 
relate, for and on account of their owner, in which case 
the depositary will become the agent of the owner, f 

There is generally a lien on goods shipped for freight 
due thereon ; the shipper cannot insist on a delivery of the 
goods to him until the freight is paid. At the same time 
the carrier is not at liberty to insist that the goods shall 
not be landed before payment is made ; for the shipper 
has a right to insist upon examining the goods, in order to 
ascertain whether they are damaged or not before he 
makes himself liable at all events for the freight. 

The master may detain any part of the merchandise for 
the freight of all that is consigned to the same person. 
Hence, if the master in such a case makes a delivery of 
part of the goods to the consignee, he may retain the 
residue, even against a purchaser, until payment of the 
whole. But if the goods are sold to different persons by 
the consignee and part is delivered, the master has not a 
lien upon the residue so as to compel one purchaser to pay 
freight for what has been delivered to another purchaser, 
but only for what has been purchased by himself. J 

A master of a British vessel must remember that she 

* 4 Bosanquet and Paller*8 Reports, 16 ; Gamett v. Wilson, 6 Barnwell 
and Alderson's Reports, 58. 

t Fisk V. Newton, I Denio's (New York) Reports, 46. 
), Abbott on Shipping, 376, 8th edition. 
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wUl not be allowed to carry goods from one port to another 
of the United States. The American coasting trade can 
be only carried on by American vessels. This will not 
prohibit the sailing of a British bottom from one port to 
another of the United States, provided no goods, wares, or 
merchandise, other than those imported in such vessel 
from some foreign port, and which shall not have been un- 
laden, shall be carried.* Foreign vessels, however, except 
steamboats employed on rivers, bays, &c., may carry 
passengers from port to port in the United States.t 



8. COMPLAINTS OP CREW IN A FOREIGN PORT, 

In case three or more of his crew apply to the master 
for permission to go on shore to the Consul, with the object 
of making a complaint of the deficiency or bad quality of 
their provisions, it may be well that he should explain to 
them that if their complaint proves to be vexatious, or 
without foundation, they will each of them forfeit a week's 
wages.:): By impressing this upon seamen, the master may 
sometimes prevent unjustifiable grumbling and check dis- 
content, which, if allowed its free course, might lead to 
annoying or serious consequences. 

If the allowance of provisions which a seaman by his 
agreement is entitled to receive be reduced, he will, when 
discharged from the vessel, have the right to claim, in 
addition to his wages, certain amounts, according to the 
quantity of and time during which such deduction has 
been made ; unless it has been made by way of punish- 
ment, to which by his agreement he has become subject, 
or because he has been in confinement for misconduct, or 
by reason of his refusal or failure to perform his duty, 

* Act of U.S. Congress, February 18, 1793, Section 4; Brightley's 
Digest, 139. 

t Opinions of U.S. Attorney-Generals, vol. 2 p. 392, vol. 4 p. 270. 
i Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 222. 
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In case the reason for reduction of provisions does not 
come within either of these three categories, he should be 
paid. 

If his allowance has been reduced by one-third or less, 
a sum not exceeding fourpence a day ; 

If more than one-third, eightpence a day ; 

If the reduction has been made by reason of the bad- 
ness of the provisions and not of their deficiency, ihe 
seaman will be entitled to a sum not exceeding one shilling 
a day. 

In deciding the amount which, under these circum- 
stances, seamen may claim, the Consular or other officer 
to whom the case has been submitted has discretionary 
powers given him, which he is to exercise according to the 
merits of the case, and he may reduce the amounts to less 
than the extremes fixed by law.* 

9. NAVAL COURTS. 

A naval court can be held in a foreign port to ascertain 
and try important charges against masters, mates, or sea- 
men, as well as in relation to other matters. 

The power of summoning the court is given to Consuls 
in the absence of an officer commanding one of Her 
Majesty's ships in the port ; and, in cases where such an 
officer is at hand, the Consul will, if he considers there is 
a case for a naval court, apply to him, or refer the parties 
to him.f 

The cases for which a naval court may be summoned 
are the following : — 1. If the master or any of the crew 
of any British ship make a complaint to the Consul 
which appears to him to require immediate investigation. 
2. Whenever he thinks that the interests of the owner of 
the ship or cargo require it. 3. Whenever a British ship 
is wrecked, lost, or abandoned, within or near his Consu- 

*■ Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 223. 
t iWi. Section 104. 
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late, or wheneyer the crew or part of the crew of a ship 
which has been wrecked, lost, or abandoned abroad, arrivea 
at any place in his Consulate. 

In cases of quarrels between master and crew, a Consul 
is not likely to incur the trouble and expense of such a 
court where he thinks the matter a trifling one, or that it 
can be settled satisfactorily by his own arbitration. But 
if the general state of discipline in the ship is very bad, 
or if the charges made involve important nautical ques- 
tions, or if powers are necessary which a Consul alone 
cannot exercise, he will probably summon a naval court. 
And this is most likely to take place where the removal of 
a master or the compulsory discharge of any of the crew 
appears to be necessary. 

In cases of wreck, loss, or abandonment, the object of 
summoning a court will be to ascertain what the causes 
may have been. If it is clear that it has been caused 
by unavoidable accident, it will be unnecessary to insti- 
tute a formal inquiry; but if there is any suspicion 
that it has been caused by the misconduct or neglect 
of the master or any of the crew, or by reason of 
the ship being insuflficiently manned, or if it has arisen 
&om any causes the investigation of which would be 
attended with benefit, such as the deviation of compasses, 
want of proper lights or sea marks, or errors in charts, it 
may be found weU by the Consul to have the case inves- 
tigated by competent men at the earliest possible period 
after the occurrence.* 

The court will consist of three, four, or five members. 
When possible, one of these must be an oflScer in the 
navy, of the rank of a lieutenant or some higher rank, 
one a Consul, and one a master of a British merchant ship. 
If it consists of more than three, the remainder may be 
naval oflScers, masters of merchant ships, or British mer- 
chants. If there be no naval officer or Consul able to 

* Tuson, 7i. 
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attend, his place may be filled by a master of a British 
ship, or a British merchant. 

Due notice should be given to parties and witnesses ; 
and the latter can be examined under oath. If the investi- 
gation involves a charge against any person, great care 
will be taken to give lum full notice in the shape of an 
extended statement, and of the time and place at which 
the court is to sit. He will be allowed to be present 
whilst the evidence is taken, and to bring any testimony, 
or make any statement in his defence. The court can be 
open to the public. 

There is no provision made in the statute for the allow- 
ance of counsel to a party accused, but it would seem to 
be but reasonable that an advocate should be allowed to 
iattend under similar restrictions as are customary in ordi- 
nary courts-martial and naval courts; that is to say, 
allowing him to write down questions and cross-questions 
to be put to witnesses, and to prepare in writing the de- 
fence of the accused; permitting him also to read it 
(without, however, any addition or outside remarks). 

In cases where, from the incompetency or misconduct 
of the master, or for any other reason, it is necessary for 
the safety of a ship or crew, or for the interests of the 
owJier, to remove such master, and appoint another, the 
court may do so. It, however, must be unanimous ; and 
if there is a consignee of the ship at the place, the new 
appointment must not be made without his consent. The 
president of the court endorses upon the certificate of 
registry a memorandum of the change of master, and sub- 
scribes the same, and reports such change.* 

Formerly the power to cancel or suspend the certificate 
of a master or mate was vested in the Board of Trade ; 
but now, by the Merchant Shipping Act Amendment, 
1862, this power is to be exercised by a naval court, or 
other specified tribunal. It embraces, also, the cancelling 
or suspending the certificates of certificated engineers. 

* Merchant Shipping ^ct, \%54, ^ecldoxA *I^a, ^4A. 
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The court must^ at the conclusion of the case, or as 
soon afterwards as possible, state, in open court, the deci- 
sion to which they may have come with respect to can- 
celling or suspending a certificate ; and also send a full 
report upon the case, with the evidence, to the Board of 
Trade, whenever they determine to cancel or suspend it. 
The Board of Trade may, in case they should think justice 
requires it, reissue and return a certificate, or shorten the 
time for which it is suspended, or grant a new one of the 
same or any lower grade. And the court will have to 
remember that no certificate will be cancelled or suspended 
unless a copy of the report, or a statement of the case 
upon which the investigation is ordered, has been furnished 
to the own6r of such certificate before the commencement 
of the investigation.* And every master, mate, or engi- 
neer, whose certificate is, or is to be, suspended or can- 
celled, must, on demand of the court, deliver it to them ; 
or, should it not be demanded by such court, then he must, 
on demand, deliver it to the Board of Trade, or as it may 
direct. If this be not complied with, a penalty not ex- 
ceeding fifty pounds will be incurred.f 

The court may, with or without the consent of the 
parties, discharge any seaman from his ship ; and if the 
case requires it, may declare his wages or any portion of 
them to be forfeited ; and may, in cases where the owner 
is a sufferer by the man's conduct, direct them to be de- 
tained by him, by way of compensation, or to be paid into 
the Queen's Exchequer. The power to discharge extends 
to mates.^ 

The court may, also, decide any questions as to wages, 
fines, or forfeitures. If any seaman or apprentice is im- 
prisoned in any foreign port by the local authorities, at 
the instance of master or owner, or of the court or Con- 
sul, and the court is of opinion that such imprisonment is 

* Merchant Shipping Act, Section 23. 
t Ibid. Section 24. 
X Ibid, Section 263. 
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just, it may make an order that all or any of the cdsts 
incurred in procuring the imprisonment, or of the mainte- 
nance of the offender while imprisoned, shall be paid out 
of, and deducted from, the wages.* 

In cases brought, where it appears that grave crimes 
have been committed, a naval court may send home the 
offenders for trial, with the witnesses.f 

The naval court may, in its discretion, direct costs to 
be paid by any of the parties. These costs may include 
any expenses actually, properly, and necessarily incurred, 
either by the oflScers summoning the court, or by any of 
the parties ; it cannot include any remuneration to the 
members of the court. If the court are of opinion that 
the complaint is frivolous or vexatious, they may order 
the person who has made it to pay such sum as they 
consider to be a reasonable compensation for any loss 
or delay caused thereby. The court may also order any 
costs or compensation to be deducted from the wages of 
the person whom it sentences to pay such costs.:]: 

As soon as the court makes an order, it will be entered 
in the official log-book of the ship to which the proceed- 
ings relate, and the entry must be signed by the president 
of the court. § 

When the proceedings are concluded, a full report is 
made to the Board of Trade. || 

A person who obstructs the summoning or the proceed- 
ings of any naval court, will incur a penalty of 50/. or 
imprisonment with hard labour for twelve monthfi.1f 

10. DISCHARGE OF SEAMEN ABROAD. 

I 

All seamen discharged in a foreign port must be paid 
off in presence of the Consul, or at such a place as he shall 
designate. 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 263, § IHd. Section 264. 

t JUd, Section 263. || Ibid, Section 266. 

I Ibid, Section 118. t Ibid, Section 266. 
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All disputes between masters and seamen in a foreign 
port will have to be referred to the Consul, and his de- 
cision is to be taken as conclusive. 

It is to be distinctly understood that no seaman can, 
under any circumstances, be legally discharged from a 
British vessel in a foreign port without the sanction of 
the Consul (where there is one), and any violation of 
this provision subjects the offender to the penalty of a 
misdemeanor.* 

If a seaman's voyage terminates out of the United 
Kingdom, the master must, in addition to paying his 
wages, give the man a proper certificate of discharge, 
which is to be countersigned by the Consul, where there is 
such an officer ; and any master who fails to comply with 
this requirement, or wrongfully retains or fails to deliver 
up any certificate of competency or service belonging to 
the seaman discharged, incurs a penalty not exceeding 
twenty pounds, f 

A supply of certificates of discharge, in the form sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Trade, should be procured by the 
master before he sails from his British port, as it is not 
always possible to obtain them abroad* If the proper 
printed discharge be not procurable, the master may give 
the seaman a written discharge made out, as nearly as 
possible, in accordance with the prescribed form, as thus: — 

Certificate of Discharge, 



Name and Official 
Number of Ship 


Port of 
Begistry 

■ 


Tonnage 


Description 

of Voyage 

or 

Employment 


Name of 
Seaman 


Place of 
Birth 















* Merchant Shipping Act, 1864, Section 208. 
t Ibid. 

M 2 
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Date of 
Birth 


Nnmber of 

Fnnd 

Ticket 

(if any) 


Capacity 


Date of 
Entry 


Date of 
Discharge 


Place of 
Discharge 















I certify that the above particulars are correct, and that the 
above-named seaman was discharged accordingly. 
Dated this day of ,18 

(Signed) Master. 

(Countersigired) Seaman. 

{Then the Consul will add this at the foot of it.) 

Given to the above-named Seaman in my presence this 
day of , 18 

H. B. M. Consul. 

Note. — If the seaman discharged was possessed of a certificate of 
competency or service, and it is held by the master, the CJonsul will 
see that it is restored to him. (See Instructions to Consuls, 
paragraph 55.) 

In all cases of a seaman being left behind at a foreign 
port, the master should obtain a certificate from the Consul, 
or, in his absence, from two respectable merchants, that 
the man has been legally left behind, as the law puts 
upon him the responsibility of proving the legality of the 
act; and nothing but such a certificate vdill be accepted 
as proof.* 

If a seaman is left at a foreign port, before the termi- 
nation of the voyage for which he engaged, by reason of 
illness, the master must, in addition to giving him a dis- 
charge in the proper form, pay the amount of wages to 
which the seaman is entitled, f 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1864, Sections 172, 208. 
t Ibid. Section 209. 
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Where the man has been disabled by injury received in 
the service of the vessel — such, for instance, as the breaking 
a limb, or by contracting disease while in the discharge of 
his duty — the master must supply him with the means of 
returning to the British port at which he shipped-* 

If the illness has been contracted by the man's own 
indiscretion or folly, as will often be the case, certain 
deductions may be made from the amount of wages which 
under other circumstances would be due ; but as the de- 
ductions to be made must depend upon the circumstances 
or merits of the individual case, the master should always 
refer the question to Her Majesty's Consul, and abide by 
the decision of that officer. He should bear in mind that 
in settling the question of any deductions, the proper en- 
tries in the official log-book will be indispensable as proof 
of the facts upon which the deduction is to be based.f 

When a seaman is left in hospital, or under medical or 
surgical treatment, and his voyage is not terminated, the 
amount of wages due should be left for safe keeping with 
the Consul, to whom the seaman will apply for payment 
on recovery. In thus lodging the wages with the Consul, 
the master will be required to deliver to that officer a 
statement containing a full account of the wages earned, 
and a report of the disposition of any effects which may 
have been left by the man on board the vessel. The 
printed form, as sanctioned by the Board of Trade, in 
which the master will be required to render this statement, 
may generally be obtained from the Consul ; but should 
this be impossible, it may be prepared by the master, for 
whose information a copy of the form is here given. 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 205. 
t Ilrid, Section 282. 
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Account of Wages and Effectx of a Seaman left behind 
at a Foreign Port on the ground of Inability, from 
Sickness or other causes, to proceed on the Voyage, 
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I declare the above account to be just and true. 
Dated this day of , 



It will be observed that tl;e master must make declara- 
tion before the Consul to the correctness of the statement 
Tendered, upon vhidi tbe CoiiiKQi 'wiU. wsgi. it wifh his 
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official signature. These declarations should be made in 
duplicate ; the master retaining one copy to be delivered 
to the shipping master at the vessel's port of destination in 
Great Britain. In making up these accounts, where it is 
impossible for the seaman to appear at the Consulate to 
verify their correctness, it will be found desirable to have 
them countersigned by him, so as to obviate any question 
arising later relative to the amounts of wages and deduc- 
tions, as the vessel once being gone to sea, it may be 
impossible for the Consul to rectify any error which may 
inadvertently have crept into the accounts. 

If the master fails to pay the amounts due in cases of 
this kind, he will incur a penalty of ten pounds ; and if he 
delivers a false account of such wages, he will, in addition 
to the penalty attaching to a false declaration, incur one 
of twenty pounds.* 

The clothes or effects of seamen who may have beei 
sent on shore from any British vessel for medical or 
surgical treatment, should be taken care of by the master 
until the men either return to the vessel or are left behind, 
and it should be borne in mind that the master, under 
these circumstances, will be responsible for their safe keep- 
ing. It is the more necessary to impress this point upon 
shipmasters, as cases very frequently occur in which sea- 
men, who have been discharged from hospital after their 
vessels have gone to sea, have found that but a portion of 
the effects left by them when sent ashore have been re- 
ceived by them afterwards, their chests and bags having 
been pilfered by shipmates, owing to negligence on the 
part of the master in protecting their property. 

It is advisable, when a seaman is thus left behind, that 
he should himself take charge of his effects or clothes ; but 
where this is impossible they may be lodged with the 
Consul, or with the consignee of the vessel. In the latter 
case a receipt for them, signed by the consignee, should 
be delivered, with the statement of wages, to the Consul. 

^ Merchant Shipping Act, Secdon ^0^. 
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When the seaman has contracted a contagious disease, 
or any such disease prevails on board the vessel, the Consul 
may possibly decline to take charge of the man's eflFects ; 
and in this case they must be stored in some safe place 
and a receipt taken for them, which receipt should be 
delivered to the Consul. 

When a seaman is discharged abroad upon a certificate 
of unfitness or inability to proceed with the vessel, his 
wages are to be calculated only up to the time his services 
terminated by being so left behind. The same rule will 
apply to shipwrecked seamen.* 

In a case of shipwreck the wages of a seaman terminate 
with his services, and he can under no circumstances 
claim that his wages continue after his services have 
ceased. 

A seaman's claim to full wages, when left behind in a 
foreign port by reason of illness, is only valid when such 
illness has not been due to any fault of his own. If his 
sickness, disability, or death, is owing to vicious or un- 
justifiable conduct, he or his heirs must bear the loss on 
account of his own misconduct or wickedness.f 

It is a very common thing for masters to make out a 
receipt for a seaman to sign, which includes particular or 
broad words, with a view to cover all demands, all claims 
of whatever nature, in full. The courts do not consider 
this proper. Such a receipt cannot be enforced. If there 
have been specific difficulties, then these ought to be 
mentioned, and the receipt state that the payment made 
includes satisfaction of them. An American judge has 
made these judicious remarks : ^ The requirement of the 
owner that the mariner should sign the receipt, in this 
case, was clearly wrong. The practice of requiring such 
a receipt, in which, upon the mere payment of the wages 
due, all claims of whatever kind are released to the mas- 
ter, owners and officers, has become so inveterate, that 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 186. 

t Walton V. Ship Neptune, 1 Peteta'a (U.S."^ Admiralty Reports, 142. 
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the receipt itself is actually printed on the back of arti- 
cles. Every intelligent person knows, or ought to know, 
that as a release of anything but the claim for wages, 
such a receipt is void; and it is time that intelligent 
shipowners should abandon a practice which, in the use 
often made of it, is delusive and immoral. It is delu- 
sive, because the receipt cannot be made to operate as 
it is intended; and it is immoral, because it attempts 
to obtain from the seamen, and sometimes causes them 
to believe that it has obtained from them, a surren- 
der of rights which they might otherwise enforce, with- 
out giving them any consideration for that surrender/ 
* The claimant has produced receipts, given by the li- 
bellants ' (sailors) ^ in full of all demands, and introduced 
Evidence to show that it was understood at the time 
of the settlement of the voyage, that this claim was re- 
linquished. It appears, however, that the libellants, in 
fact, received nothing but the wages they had actually 
earned. It is quite time that the owners and masters of 
vessels understood that a seaman's receipt in full, given 
only for money actually due him, and with no additional 
consideration, cannot be used in bar of a suit for damages. 
This mode of depriving a seaman of his just right has been 
often attempted, and has been uniformly repelled by the 
court.' ^ Receipts or releases given by seamen, even with 
all the solemnity of sealed instruments, will have no effect 
beyond the actual consideration fairly paid.'* 

There is a case in the American courts, where a re- 
ceipt from a seaman, purporting to be in full of all debts, 
dues and demands, was produced to repel a claim for 
wages. It had been made use of to show an adjustment 
of a charge for a violent and unjustifiable assault and bat- 
tery, wantonly and cruelly committed. The court would 
not take the receipt as conclusive against the seaman.t 

♦ Judge Sprague in the cases of The Commerce, The Mary Pauline, and 
T%e Bark Rajah, 1 Sprague's Eeports, 34, 46, 199. 
t Jackson T, White, 1 Peters's Admiralty Exports, Vl^, 
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When a seaman is paid off in a foreign port, the fol- 
lowing will answer as form of receipt, after it has been 
headed with an account stating the time and rate of ser- 
vice, and showing the balance : — 

Eeceived from the hands of Captain , Master of the 

Ship , of , on behalf of her owner, the sum of 

£ , in Ml satisfection of my wages during the time of my 

above service on board of her. 

Witness my hand at the port of New York, the day of 

18 

Witness, 

When a receipt for a sum exceeding twenty dollars is 
signed in any part of the United States, it will have to 
bear a stamp of two cents. Although such a receipt as 
the above is mainly intended to be used in another coun- 
try (Great Britain) as a voucher of payment, still it had 
better bear a U.S. stamp; for it could not be used in 
America unless duly stamped, and the signer might be- 
come afterwards dissatisfied or be led to make further 
claim. Every receipt for money requires a stamp of two 
cents. 

11. SUITS BY SEAMEN AGAINST MASTERS IN FOREIGN 

COURTS. 

Masters of British vessels who have crews under ship- 
ping articles for voyages to end in a home-port, very 
naturally have the idea that their sailors cannot sue in 
foreign courts. Their notion is that the mariners are 
not in any sense landsmen, for any purposes during the 
voyage ; that their vessel is a moving part of their own 
country, and everything protectively outside is stranger ; 
and that a firm foot for redress of wrong can only be 
placed when the vessel has reached the home-port. 

And it is the case that foreign courts ought not, and 
generally do .not^ take cognisance of disputes among 
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captains and men of foreign ships. It is understood that 
resident Consuls will do much to avoid this, by interpo- 
sition, and even in some cases by determining decisively in 
their Consulate, as on a complaint before a judge. 

The Admiralty Courts of the United States will, as 
well as those of England, in general, decline jurisdiction 
as to wages between foreign masters and crews, unless 
the voyage has been broken up or ended, or the seamen 
unlawfully discharged. And it is expected that a foreign 
seaman, seeking to prosecute an action of this description 
in such Admiralty Courts, will procure the official sanc- 
tion of the Consular representative of the country to 
which he belongs, or that good reasons be shown for 
allowing his suit in the absence of such approval.* 

But where the voyage is terminated, either by its com- 
pletion or abandonment, or there is a dissolution of the 
contract by the wrongful act of the owner or master, 
suits in Admiralty are entertained. Where the voyage 
has not terminated, or the seamen have bound themselves 
in shipping articles to abide by the decisions of their 
own tribimals, they are left to the courts of their own 
country.f 

While the Merchant Seaman's Act, 1854 (section 190), 
declares that no seaman is to sue for wages abroad, yet it 
excepts and, therefore, in a sense, recognises the right 
to sue where there has been a discharge, or is danger 
to life. 

British seamen in American ports are often encouraged 
by the chance of higher wages to press complaints through 
the courts with a view to break their contracts, especially 
in the shape of actions for assault and battery. Some of 
such suits might be stayed if British shipping articles 
had upon their face what agreements with seamen made 
in several other countries have — namely, an express stipu- 

♦ The Infanta, 1 Abbott's Admiralty Reports, 263 ; The Sea Beuter, 
I Dodson's Admiralty Eeport43, 22. 
t Curtis's Bights and Duties of Merchant Seamen, ^v>^. 
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lation that no actions or proceedings should be brought 
for wages or personal wrongs in any foreign port during 
the voyage, and that all such actions and proceedings 
should be left to the home-courts. It is true, as we have 
above shown, that the Act of Parliament is positive 
against suing generally for wages abroad, but American 
judges are not always inclined to look further than at the 
written contract, the shipping articles. 

The common law courts of the United States will 
allow of actions for personal wrongs, such as assaults and 
batteries, committed on the high seas on board a foreign 
vessel, where the master and seamen are British, or, in 
fact, belonging to any foreign nation. But on principles 
of comity between different countries, as well as to pre- 
vent the frequent and serious injuries that would result 
from doing this in all cases indiscriminately, they have 
exercised a sound discretion in entertaining jurisdiction or 
not, according to circumstances. Accordingly, the great 
inconveniences which would arise from it have induced 
them to decline interference in ordinary cases, and leave 
parties to seek redress in the courts of their own country. 
But where a seaman is legally discharged from the vessel 
in the United States, he may maintain an action in the 
courts there for a wrong committed on the high seas 
while the relation of master and seaman existed, as also 
for wages.* 

British master mariners, when they are troubled with 
law proceedings in foreign courts, often have the idea that 
all they have to do is to go to their Consul, and he will 
defend them. But this is a mistake. He can sometimes 
aid a master under such circumstances, by allowing his 
name to be so far used in proceedings, in a proper case, 
to show that he, as Consul, protests against a foreign court 
interfering, and may be able to point out a proper attor- 

* Johnson v. Bolton^ 1 Cowen*s (New York) Reports, 643 ; Gardner 
V. Thomas, 14 Johnson's (N.Y.) Eeports, 134; Shalenhurg y. Hesseit, 
2 K P. Smith's (N.Y.) Reports, 70. 
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ney for the master to retain and employ. But the latter 
cannot^ in any case, throw a suit which is against himself 
or his owner upon the hands of the Consul, or require 
him to bear its expense or defence. 

Some of the European nations, in their treaties with 
the United States, have an article which declares that the 
courts of the latter shall not take cognisance of disputes 
between masters and seamen of the former ; but Great 
Britain has no such treaty with the United States. 

In case a master has intimation of an action, it would 
be well for him not to stand obstinately on the idea (which 
we have shown the fallacy of) that his Consul can or 
must protect him and his vessel, but to take counsel of a 
respectable shipping lawyer ; for otherwise he may find 
himself arrested, or his vessel attached, and matters com- 
plicated. 

Nor has Great Britain any article in any treaty which 
requires magistrates to arrest and deliver over deserters. 
It is true that, in some ports, magistrates will act upon 
well-known international comity, and arrest and hold de- 
serters under a request from a British Consul ; but there 
is no written authority for it. And in some ports, as, for 
instance, in New York, it is not safe or easy to get police 
magistrates thus to act. So that masters should them- 
selves be watchful of their men. It is certainly unfortu- 
nate that there is no treaty stipulation between Great 
Britain and the United States, relative to leaving dis- 
putes between masters and seamen to be settled by their 
Consul, nor for the surrender of deserters from British 
vessels ; for if there were, a late Act of Congress would 
prevent courts in the United States from entertaining 
suits by runaway and dissatisfied seamen. This statute 
has reference to the arrest of deserters, but it is restricted 
in its reference to crews of vessels of such foreign nations 
only as have treaty stipulations to that effect.* 

* 13 U.S. Statutes at large, U\. 
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12. CONVEYING DISTRESSED SEAMEN. 

A Governor of any of Her Majesty's colonial posses- 
sions, or a British Consular officer, or two British mer- 
chants (where there is no such officer) have power by 
law to order the conveyance to any British port to which 
a vessel is about to proceed, of distressed British seamen; 
provided that the number so ordered to be conveyed does 
not exceed one to every fifty tons of the vessel's burden. 

A master is bound, under a penalty not exceeding one 
hundred pounds, to receive such seamen on board his 
vessel, and to afford them subsistence and a passage to 
the port to which their conveyance has been ordered. 
While on board, he must supply them with proper berths 
or sleeping places, effectually protected against sea and 
weather.* 

In cases of danger and of absolute necessity, seamen 
so sent on board may be required to assist the crew, as is 
the case with ordinary passengers; but, as a general rule, 
the master has no right to require of them the perform- 
ance of duties for which he is supposed to have provided 
the necessary number of seamen. 

When passengers of this class are required to labour 
with the crew, they will have the right to claim a fair 
amount of remuneration for the work performed. 

Upon landing such passengers at the British port to 
which their conveyance has been ordered, and upon satis- 
fying the Board of Trade of the justice of his claim, the 
master will be entitled to receive remuneration at the rate 
of one shilling per day for seamen and two shillings per 
day for masters who have been so conveyed and landed.! 

13. CHARTER-PARTY. — LAY-DAYS. — DEMURRAGE. 

A charter-party is generally the act of an owner 
under his own hand ; but a master mkj not only be em- 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1864, Section 212. 
t Ibid. Section 212. 
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powered to enter into one and bind the former, but when 
abroad, the right to execute such an instrument is inhe- 
rent in the office of master. When the goods of several 
merchants unconnected with each other are laden on 
board without any particular contract of affi'eightment 
with any individual for the entire ship, the vessel is called 
a general shipy because open to all merchants ; but where 
one or more merchants contract for the vessel exclusively, 
it is said to be a chartered ship. 

In the case of a general ship, the owner rarely inter- 
feres to regulate engagements with the foreign merchants 
who fiimish the cargo; while he will undoubtedly be 
bound by every engagement made by the master relative 
to the usual employment of such a vesseL 

By a charter-party a ship is let for a voyage to one or 
more places ; the freight is expressed to be a sum of 
money for the entire ship, or for each ton or other por- 
tion of its capacity ; and this sum is again either a gross 
sum for the whole voyage or voyages, or a particular sum 
for every month or week of the ship's employment. 
Sometimes, also, the freight is expressed to be a certain sum 
for every ton, cask, or bale of goods put on board, in which 
case the merchant usually covenants not to put on board 
less than a specified niunber of tons, casks, or bales ; and 
where the payment is to be by the ton of goods, it is usual 
and proper to add, * and so in proportion for a less quan- 
tity than a ton.' The merchant who has so hired a ship 
may lade it either with his own goods, or, if he has not 
sufficient, may take in goods of other persons, or he may 
wholly underlet the ship to another.* 

There are some important points which a master should 
attend to, if he takes upon himself to fill up a charter- 
party. Thus, in stating the capacity of the vessel, he 
should be careful of doing so according to the actual 
number of tons burden, or to the niunber in the certificate 

* Abbott on Shipping, 216. 
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of registry. And a master should so far look ahead as 
to be very certain before he specifies a particular day on 
which he will take in cargo ; indeed he had better, as far 
as possible, avoid setting down an exact day, and try to 

make use of the term without delay, or within days 

from date ; for, should his vessel not be ready at the 
appointed time, the charterer may engage another ship, 
or refuse to provide the cargo, and hold the owner liable 
in damages.* Again, with regard to the lay-days allowed 
in receiving or discharging cargo, it is proper to express 
whether the days stipulated for this purpose are working 
or running days ; for if running days are stated, and no 
usage proved to the contrary, Sundays will be included 
in the calculation of the lay-days. 

A master will find it difficult to obtain printed blank 
forms of charter-party in some of the ports of the United 
States. It is true that he may choose to employ a com- 
petent mercantile notary to draw up what he wants ; but 
in cases where he determines to do his own law work, 
the following general form may aid him by way of a pre- 
cedent : — 

New York, United States of America, 

the day of , 186 

It is this day mutually agreed between , 

{owner) of the good ship or vessel called the , 

of the measurement of tons or thereabouts, now lying 

in the port of New York, by his agent , Master 

of the said vessel, and (the freighter), of 

, Merchant. 

First. That the said ship, being tight, staimch, and strong, and 
every way fitted, shall, with all convenient speed, in consideration 
of the freight hereafter specified, receive on board, load and stow, 
in a regular and proper manner, all such merchandise as shall 
be sent by the said freighter alongside the said vessel, in the said 
port of New York, not exceeding what she can conveniently and 
safely carry over sea, besides her provisions, tackle, and fumi- 

* Abbott oix Shipping, 249. 
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ture (the cabin and the usual and necessary room for crew 
excepted) ; and being so loaded, without delay, proceed to the 
port of , and deliver the same according to the bills of 

lading, on being paid sterling in iull for the freight 

of the said merchandise. (Restraints of princes and rulers, the 
act of God, the Queen's enemies, fire, and all and every other 
dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation of what- 
ever nature and kind soever during the said voyage only ex- 
cepted). The freight to be paid on imloading and right delivery 
of the cargo. The merchant shall be allowed lay or 

running-days in the whole for loading and unloading the said 
cargo, to commence and to be computed from and exclusive of 
the days afrer the said master shall be ready to take in and 
discharge it, and notice given thereof to the freighter, his agents, 
correspondents or assigns. Also that* he or they may keep the 
vessel on demurrage for working days over the before- 

mentioned running or lay-days, upon paying the master at the 
rate of sterling per day for each of said demurrage-days. 

{Here insert anything special which may have been agreed upon.) 
And for the due performance of all matters herein, the parties 
hereto do bind themselves in the sum of sterling by 

way of liquidated damages. As witness the hands of the parties, 
the day and year first above written. 

Witness, 

There should be, at least, two copies of the instrument — 
one for the master, and the other for the shipper ; and it 
might not sometimes be unwise to have a third, which the 
master could send forward to his owner. In case there 
are three, the words Executed in Triplicate had better be 
placed at the top or in the margin. 

Each copy, executed in any part of the United States, 
and any renewal thereof, would have to bear a stamp as 
follows : — 

Where the tonnage of the vessel does not exceed 
150 tons 

Exceeding 150 tons and not exceeding 300 tons . 
„ 300 „ „ „ 600 tons. 
„ 600 tons 

* V.S. Stamp Act, June 30, 1^64. 
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It will be observed that the above is not made as under 
seal, but merely under hand ; and the master had better 
never execute for his owner under seal, as it might give a 
freighter or third party a stronger form of remedy.* The 
master, in signing, should write the owner's name, and 

then add the words : by (his own name), agent and 

master. Any person may witness the signatures; but 
it might be as well, if at all convenient, to get a notary 
to attest it. 

Where the vessel is under charter-party, and a num- 
ber of lay-days is stipulated (by the charter-party) for 
unloading the cargo, the consignee cannot be compelled 
to receive the goods as soon as the master is ready to 
deliver them ; but he may take the whole period ; and it 
has been decided in New York, that if loss occurs in the 
intermediate time after his refusal to receive the goods on 
the application of the master, the freight is not eameAf 

And when, by the terms of a charter-party, a number 
of days is appointed for the lading of cargo, the master 
must wait until the expiration of that time before he 
sails. 

After the full time of laying and of demurrage have 
elapsed, the master is not bound to wait for a cargo, be- 
cause the owner is not entitled to additional demurrage 
therefor, unless it should be stipulated for in his con- 
tract. J 

The master should make an extended protest for de- 
murrage, and any continued detention, and neglect, and 
delay in providing cargo, and despatching vessel. § It is 
not an uncommon practice — indeed it is one which might 
as well be generally pursued — for a master to go, at the 
end of each demurrage-day, and demand its amount from 

* Pickering v. Holt, 6 Greenleaf s (U^.) Reports, 160. 
t Bobertson v. BfthuTie, 3 Johnson's (New York) Reports, 342. 
t Ibid. 

§ See form of Protest, Brooke's Notary, 1st edition, 263 ; Montefiori'fl 
Commercial Laws, 312. 
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the charterer or his agent, and let the fact of each demand 
or refusal of payment appear on the protest. 

It may make a master more careful, when he remem- 
bers that he himself becomes personally responsible for 
all or any contracts he may make in reference to the re- 
pairs, supplies, and navigation of the ship ; for both he 
and his owner are regarded by the law of England as 
common carriers. But if there is a special promise or 
order by the owner, the master is not liable, and is dis- 
charged from any obligation ; * and on the other hand, if 
there is a special promise by the master, the owner is not 
liable. 

The authority of the master of a ship is great, and ex- 
tends to all acts that are usual and necessary for the use 
and management of the vessel. He may make contracts 
to carry goods on freight, but cannot bind the owners to 
carry freight free. So, with regard to goods put on 
board, he may sign the bills of lading, and acknowledge 
the nature, quality, and condition of the goods. Con- 
stant usage shows that the master has a general authority ; 
and if a more limited authority is given, the party not 
informed of it is not affected by such limitation.f 

14. SHIPPING AGREEMENT OR ARTICLES EXECUTED IN 

A FOREIGN PORT. 

Although most British vessels bound to a port in the 
United States have agreements or shipping articles, which 
require the seamen to continue their services while the 
vessel pursues the voyage for which they engaged, and, as 
a general rule, until a final port of discharge in the United 
Kingdom has been reached, yet it will not unfrequently 
happen that, by reason of the expiration of the original 
period for which they ship — by a deviation from the 

* Farmer v. Davis^ 1 Durnford and East's Reports, 108. 
t Chief Justice Jarvis in Grant r. Norway y 2 En%l\sli Ia^ «dl^ "S/^^X:^ 
Reports, 337. 
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intended destination of the vessel, or by other circum- 
stances, the master will be obliged to engage a fresh crew, 
upon a fresh agreement. 

Even in the case of desertion, when a large proportion 
of a crew have been lost by this means, it will sometimes 
be found advisable, in replacing the missing men, to ship 
them upon new articles, instead of putting them, as is 
often done, upon the original agreement as substitutes. 

Where shipping articles for a British vessel are made 
out abroad, the same form and phraseology in the agree- 
ment should, as near as possible, prevail, as if they had 
been drawn by a shipping master in a British port, and 
the requirements of the Merchant Shipping Act relative 
thereto should be adhered to as strictly. 

As the shipping articles will always be prepared in 
accordance with the directions of the master, very often 
by himself in person, he should be able to so word them 
as to bind his crew, beyond any question, for the voyage 
upon which they are about to embark. 

The points upon which shipmasters, and even shipping 
officers and notaries, most frequently fail when drawing 
shipping articles, are exactness and perspicuity as to tiie 
ports or parts of the world to which the seamen may pro- 
perly be required to proceed, and the period of time for 
which they are engaged. 

British shipping articles are constantly being broken, 
and crews discharged in the United States, to the detri- 
ment of owners and masters, by reason of their erroneous 
or ambiguous wording. It is the more necessary for 
shipmasters to exercise care and circumspection upon this 
point when engaging crews in the United States, for Ac 
reason that, owing to circumstances which neither he nor 
his Consul can control, he will generally be obliged to 
employ some one of the local shipping masters to obtain 
any seamen he may require ; and these shipping masters 
are for the most part a totally irresponsible class, very 
frequently wanting in coxmnoTi ^d\ication^ and holding no 
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official position which might subject them to restraint or 
loss of office for negligent or mischievous performance of 
their duties. 

The supplying of seamen in the United States is an 
almost complete monopoly exercised by the shipping 
masters and sailors' boarding-house keepers ; and al- 
though shipmasters may in some few instances be able to 
pick up their t)wn crews, it will be found as a general 
rule that recourse must be had to either one or the other 
of these classes. By means of their so-styled Seamens' 
Benevolent Associations, the boarding-house keepers are 
able to control the supply of seamen and to fix the rates 
of wages and advance they shall receive, leaving the ship- 
master only the choice between remaining idle in port for 
the want of hands to man his vessel, or proceeding to sea 
short-handed, and submitting to what is an imposition. It 
would of course be useless for British shipmasters to at- 
tempt opposition to an association embracing, as this does, 
individuals of large means and (owing to the peculiarity 
of American institutions) of great political and, therefore, 
private influence. 

It has been a principle of British maritime jurispru- 
dence, that contracts of seamen are to be interpreted by 
other tests than the mere meaning of the terms in which 
they are expressed ; and consequently Courts of Admi- 
ralty are enabled and will afford a protection to seamen, 
which the whole experience of courts of justice shows to 
be both humane and necessary. A learned American 
judge has thus forcibly and most sensibly observed, in a 
case of mariners' wages : ^ Seamen are a class of persons 
remarkable for their rashness, thoughtlessness, and im- 
providence. They are generally necessitous, ignorant of 
the nature and extent of their own rights and privileges, 
and, for the most part, incapable of duly appreciating 
their value. They combine, in a singular manner, the 
apparent anomalies of gallantry, extravagance, profvjLsiftT^ 
in expenditure^ indifference to the future, c.TeA.\3\\\)^ ^VvSa. 
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is easily won, and confidence which is readily surprised. 
Hence it is, that bargains between them and ship-owners, 
the latter being persons of great intelligence and shrewd- 
ness in business, are deemed open to much observation 
and scrutiny ; for they involve great inequality of know- 
ledge, of forecast, of power, and of condition. Courts 
of Admiralty, on this account, are accustomed to consi- 
der seamen as peculiarly entitled to their protection ; so 
that they have been, by a somewhat bold figure, often 
said to be favourites of Courts of Admiralty. In a just 
sense they are so, so far as the maintenance of their 
rig^hts, and the protection of their interests, against the 
effects of the superior skill and shrewdness of masters 
and owners of ships, are concerned.' 

Before the present Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, the 
Coui*t of Admiralty decided that the voyage ought to be 
described in shipping articles, f with as much precision 
as could conveniently be introduced, and so as to give the 
mariner due notice of the adventure on which he em- 
barked.'* The words now used in the present above Act, 
namely, ^ the nature and, as far as practicable, the duration 
of the intended voyage or engagement,' amount to about 
the same thing. 

In describing the voyage, it is unwise to use the words 
or elsewhere. The courts look upon them with suspicion, 
and always narrow them to a reasonable construction and 
to necessity. t Such words can, in no way, justify wild 
and eccentric rambles. 

There is little doubt but that the rule which applies to 
the United States,J is the same which would attach to 
British vessels, namely, the shipping articles must declare 
explicitly the ports at which the voyage is to conunence 
and terminate. 

* Abbott, 607, referring to The Min&rva^ 1 Haggard's Admiralty 
Reports, 374. 

t The Eliza, 1 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 182 ; The Countess of 
Harcourt^ Ihid. 248 ; The Minerva, Ibid. 374. 

f Ma^eey. The Mobs^ 1 Gilpin's (yeuTVB^\vMi\«k^^«\jOT\ji^,*l,\a, 
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Shipping articles cannot contain anything by which a 
seaman consents to abandon his right to wages in the case 
of the loss of the ship, or to abandon any right which he 
might have or obtain in the nature of salvage. The 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, will not allow it.* 

The master will have to sign the agreement before any 
seaman ; and the date must be when such first signature 
is made.f When made under the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1854, it must contain the following 
particulars: — 1. The nature and, as far as practicable, the 
duration of the intended voyage or engagement. 2. The 
number and description of the crew, specifying how many 
are engaged as sailors. 3. The time at which each seaman 
is to be on board or to begin work. 4. The capacity in 
which each seaman is to serve. 5. The amount of wages 
which each seaman is to receive. 6. A scale of the pro- 
visions which is to be furnished each seaman. 7. Any 
regulations as to conduct on board ; and as to fines, short 
allowance of provisions, or other lawful punishment for 
misconduct, which have been sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade, as regulations proper to be adopted, and which the 
parties agree to adopt. It may also include stipulations 
which have been adopted at the will of the master and 
seamen, as to advance and allotment of wages, and any 
other stipulations not contrary to law. J 

A master will very likely be able, through his old 
articles or otherwise, to get at the form. Blanks for 
British ships are not generally kept by stationers in the 
ports of the United States. 

Every erasure, interlineation, or alteration in shipping 
articles (except additions made for shipping substitutes, 
or persons engaged subsequently to the first departure of 
the ship), will be utterly inoperative, unless proved to have 
been made with the consent of all the persons interested 

* Section 182. . f -^^- Section 149. \ lUd., 
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in such erasure, &c., by the written attestation of the 
British Consular oflScer, or, where there is none, of two 
respectable merchants,* as thus: — 

I hereby attest that the erasure, interlineation, or alteration {as 
the case may he\ to the effect {here specify the effect of the altera- 
tion) contained in lines and of the within- written 
agreement, has this day of been consented to in 
my presence by all the (or if the alteration affects more of the 
parties y name them) parties to the said agreement. 

(Signed) H. B. M.'s Consul, 

Dated at , this day of ,18 .f 

And whenever a seaman is engaged in any British ship, 
in any port where there is a Consul, the sanction of the 
Consul must be obtained. He will cause the agreement 
to be read over and explained to the seaman, or other- 
wise ascertain that the seaman understands before he 
signs it. The seaman will have to sign it in the Consul's 
presence ; and the latter has to attest the signature and 
endorse upon the agreement a sanction of the engage- 
ment, as thus: — 

I hereby certify that I have sanctioned the engagement of A» 
J5., (7. D., Sfc, (names of seamen engaged), upon the terms men- 
tioned in the within -written agreement ; that I have ascertained 
and am satisfied that the said A, B., C. D., ^c, fully understand 
the said agreement ; and that they have signed the same in my 
presence. 

(Signed) H, B, M.'s Consul 

Dated at , this day of ,18 

The Consul is instructed to pay particular attention to 
this part of his duty, as very great evils and inconveni- 
ences have been found to arise from the fact that men 
are engaged in foreign ports through the medium of pri- 

* Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Section 163. 
t Tuson, 96. 
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vate shipping agents^ ,and often without any knowledge 
of the terms on which they are engaged, or the service re- 
quired of them. 

In cases where an agreement has been made with sea- 
men, and the parties to it desire to make an alteration in it 
while at a foreign port, all persons interested in the altera- 
tion will have to appear before the Consul and signify 
their consent, who will endorse an attestation that the 
alteration has been made with consent, as thus : — 

I hereby attest that the alteration to the effect {here specify 
the effect of the alteration) contained in lines and of 

the within -written agreement, has this day been consented to in 
my presence by all the (or if the alteration affects only some of the 
parties, naming them) parties to the said agreement. 

(Signed) H, B. M's Consul, 

Dated at , this day of ,18 .* 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, puts a penalty, 
not to exceed five pounds, upon a master who carries 
seamen to sea without entering into an agreement with 
them in the manner prescribed ; but it does not render a 
verbal agreement for wages absolutely void ; and perhaps 
the above provision has reference only to men who are 
shipped in Great Britain. Still, this is by no means cer- 
tain, and a master who engages men in a foreign port, 
had better not do so unless by putting them under a writ- 
ten agreement. 

And this, too, should be remembered: that shipping 
articles are conclusive. They become the sole evidence 
of contract ; and a mariner cannot recover anything 
agreed to be given in reward for his service which is not 
specified in the articles, f 

Even a promise made by the master, when a ship was 

* Tuson's Merchant and Shipowner's Guide, 53 ; Merchant Shipping 
Act^ 1854, Sections 160, 163. 
t Abbott on Shipping, 616, 
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in distress^ to pay an extra sum to a mariner as an induce- 
ment to extraordinary exertion on his part, was, upon a 
trial, esteemed to be wholly void. The fact is, that sea- 
men, by signing articles, sell all their services till the 
voyage should be completed.* So, where two of the crew 
deserted in the course of a voyage, and the master being 
unable to supply their places, agreed with the rest of the 
crew to divide among them the wages of the deserters, the 
court decided that the engagement was wholly void.t 
Also, in a case where an able seaman who signed articles, 
as such, at 35^. a month, acted also as cuddy servant and 
claimed additional wages for his services in that capacity, 
the judge said : * The ship's articles are conclusive. If a 
man signs the articles as a seaman, he can recover no 
more wages than are there agreed for, however he may be 
employed on board the ship.'J It has, however, been 
decided that a second mate, succeeding a chief mate in the 
course of a voyage, is entitled to a similar rate of wages 
as his predecessor, although there was no fresh contract 
nor alteration of his rate of pay in the agreement. § 

15. TAKING STEERAGE PASSENGERS FROM THE UNITED 

STATES TO EUROPE. 

If British ships in United States ports intend to carry 
a large number of steerage passengers, say fifty, or more, 
to Europe, they will come under and be governed by pro- 
visions embraced by American passenger statutes in many 
important particulars ; and it will be well here to refer to 
this subject ; while a master who intends so to take pas- 
sengers will get at every particular through some one of 
the inspectors of the Customs, who are expressly required 

* Karris v. Watson^ Peake's Nisi Prius Cases, 72. 
t &tiXh V. Myricky 2 Campbell's Reports, 317. 
X Lafter v. Cresswelly 2 Carrington and Payne's Reports, 161. 
§ The Providence f 1 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 391 ; similar decision 
in the case of The Gondolier^ Z Ibid, 1^0 
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to examine the vessel and report as to its fitness for carry- 
ing passengers. 

House or hooby hatches. Vessels having capacity ac- 
cording to law,* for fifty or more passengers (not cabin), 
must have upon the upper deck for their use, a house 
over the passage way leading to apartments allotted to 
passengers below deck, firmly secured to deck or comb- 
ings, with two doors, with sills at least one foot above 
deck, so constructed that one door or window may always 
be open for ventilation. And all vessels having capacity to 
carry one hundred and fifty such passengers, or more, must 
have two such houses. Booby hatches may be substituted 
for such houses. The stairs or ladder leading down to 
the apartments allotted to the passengers below deck have 
to be furnished with a hand-rail of wood or strong rope. 

Ventilators. Every vessel with capacity for more than 
one hundred such passengers, must have at least two ven- 
tilators to purify apartments occupied by them, one to be 
inserted in the after part of the apartments, while one is 
to have an exhausting cap to carry down the fresh air. 
These ventilators, where the apartment or apartments will 
authorise the reception of two hundred passengers, will 
have to be equal to a tube of twelve inches diameter in 
the clear, and in proportion for larger or smaller apart- 
ments. All such ventilators must rise at least four feet 
six inches above the upper deck, ^ and be of the most 
approved form and construction.' However, if from the 
usual report which is made and approved (by an inspector 
of the Customs), the vessel is equally ventilated by other 
means, the latter will be deemed a compliance. 

* Capacity: on the main and poop decks or platforms and in deck 
houses, if any, 1 passenger for each 16 clear superficial feet of deck, if the 
height or distance between decks or platform shall not be less than 6 feet ; 
and on lower deck (not being an orlop deck), if any, 1 passenger for 18 such 
cleajr superficial feet, if height or distance between decks or platforms shall 
not be less than 6 feet, but so that no passenger shall be carried on any other 
deck or platform, nor upon any deck where the height or distance between 
decks is less than 6 feet. 
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Camhoose or cooking range, A vessel carrying more 
than fifty passengers must have for their use on deck, 
housed and conveniently arranged, at least one camboose 
or cooking range, the dimensions of which are to be equal 
to four feet long and one foot six inches wide, for every 
two hundred passengers ; and provision is to be made, in 
this ratio, for a greater or less number of passengers. 
This, however, is not to take away the right to make ar- 
rangements for cooking between decks if deemed desirable. 

Provisions and water. There are to be, well secured 
under deck, for each passenger, at least twenty pounds of 
good navy bread, fifteen pounds of rice, fifteen pounds of 
oatmeal, ten pounds of wheat flour, fifteen pounds of peas 
and beans, twenty pounds of potatoes, one pint of vine- 
gar, sixty gallons of fresh water, ten pounds of salted 
pork, and ten pounds of salt beef free of bone, all to be 
of good quality. But at places where either rice, oatmeal, 
wheat flour, or peas and beans cannot be procured of good 
quality and on reasonable terms, the quantity of either 
or any of the other last named articles may be increased 
and substituted therefor ; and in case potatoes cannot be 
procured on reasonable terms, one pound of either of said 
articles may be substituted in lieu of five pounds of pota- 
toes. And there must be delivered to each passenger at 
least one tenth part of the aforesaid provisions weekly, 
commencing on the day of sailing, and at least three 
quarts of water daily. And if the passengers shall not 
have been provided as aforesaid, and shall at any time be 
put on short allowance during any voyage, the master or 
owner must pay to each passenger (who shall have been 
put on short allowance) the sum of three dollars for every 
day's short allowance. This can be recovered in a circuit 
or district court of the United States ; and it is the duty 
of the master to cause the food and provisions of all the 
passengers to be well and properly cooked daily, and to 
be served out and distributed at regular and stated hours, 
hf messeSy or in such other manner as shall he deemed best 
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and most conducive to health and comfort, of which hours 
and manner of distribution, due and suflBcient notice has 
to be given. If the master should wilfully fail to furnish 
and distribute such provisions, cooked as aforesaid, he 
will be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and upon con- 
viction (before any circuit or district court of the United 
States) be fined not more than one thousand dollars, and 
be imprisoned for a term not exceeding one year. The 
enforcement of this penalty is not to affect the civil 
responsibility of the master and owners to such passengers 
as may have suffered from the default. 

Discipline and cleanliness. The master is to maintain 
good discipline, and such habits of cleanliness as will tend 
to the preservation and promotion of health ; and to that 
end he is to cause such regulations as he may adopt for 
the purpose to be posted up before sailing in a place 
accessible to passengers, and keep it up during the voyage. 
And it is made his duty to cause the apartments occupied 
by passengers to be kept at all times in a clean, healthy 
state, and the decks and aU parts of the apartment are to 
be so constructed that they can be thoroughly cleaned. 
He is also to provide a safe, convenient privy or water- 
closet, for the exclusive use of every one hundred passen- 
gers. And when the weather is such that the passengers 
cannot be mustered on deck with their bedding, it is made 
the duty of the master to cause the deck occupied by them 
to be cleaned with chloride of lime, or some other equally 
eflScient disinfecting agent, and also at such other times 
as he may deem necessary. 

A violation or neglect as to houses or booby hatches, 
or ventilators, or cambooses or cooking ranges with the 
houses over them, will subject master and Owner to for- 
feiture and payment to the United States of two hundred 
dollars for each violation or neglect ; and of fifty dollars 
for each neglect or violation of discipline or habits of 
cleanliness. These penalties are made recoverable in any 
circuit or district court of the United ^\aA.%^, ^w^Ya."^^. 
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jurisdiction of which the vessel may be about to depart, or 
at any place within the jurisdiction of such courts, wher- 
ever the owner or master of such vessel may be found. 

All the above provisions as f>o space are made applicable 
to steam vessels.* 

16. AVERAGE. 

It may be that on the voyage, there has had to be 
a sacrifice of some portion of cargo or part of the ship for 
the general good, and for the safety of the remainder of 
the merchandise. In such a case may come a claim for 
contribution from all parties ; and this is called average 
— general average. There is also particular average, 
which means damage incurred by or for one part of die 
concern, which must be borne by that alone, as the loss 
of an anchor or the starting of a plank. 

The working out of general average is generally done 
by average adjusters, who are to be found in all the lead- 
ing sea-ports. 

Whatever the master of a ship does in distress for the 
preservation of the whole, as in cutting away masts or 
cables, or throwing goods overboard to lighten his vessel, 
is brought into general average ; and incidental things are 
to be included among those to be contributed for, as the 
following : — Towing the vessel into port ; pilotage ; port 
charges ; health officer's fees ; light money ; cutting a pas- 
sage in the ice for the vessel when she has become frozen 
up in a port of distress ; wharfage ; discharging and re- 
loading the cargo ; surveys ; coopering casks ; storage of 
cargo ; hire of anchors, cables, and boats, for temporary 
purposes ; wages to people hired to guard the property, 
or to pump the ship ; brokerage ; temporary repairs ; 
wages of men employed in order to promote the prosecu- 
tion of the voyage, otherwise than in repairs belonging to 

* Act of Congress of March 3, 1856, Sections 3-10 ; 10 U.S. Statutes 
at large, 715, 
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particular average ; postage and telegraph despatches ; 
fees to notaries ; adjuster's charge ; commissions on ad- 
vances, by commission merchants or agents, as far as the 
same are for general average purposes ; interest, whether 
ordinary or marine ; wages and provisions from the depar- 
ture from the course during delay, and until the ship is 
again ready for the port of destination.* Freight pend- 
ing at the time of the sacrifice contributes also to the 

averagcf 

The principle is, that the owner of property sacrificed 
must be placed in the same condition in which he would 
have been if not his property, but that of another party, 
had been sacrificed. * 

The average ought to be adjusted at the place of the 
ship's destination, or delivery of her cargo. J 

The master is not compelled to part with the possession 
of goods before the sum contributable in respect to them 
is paid.§ In the case of a general ship, where there are 
many consignees, it is not uncommon for the master, be- 
fore he delivers the goods, to take a bond from the differ- 
ent merchants for payment of their portions of the average 
when the same shall happen to be adjusted. 

17. BOTTOMRY. 

A vessel arriving in a foreign port may require repairs 
and supplies* before she can proceed further on her voyage, 
and money has sometimes to be taken up for the purpose un- 
der what is called bottomry. This term, bottomry^ amounts to 
a contract, in the nature of a mortgage of the ship, on which 
the owner borrows the money for the purposes referred 
to. He thereby pledges the keel or bottom of the ship, a 
part, in fact, for the whole, as a security for the repayment ; 

* Dixon's U.S. Law of Shipping, 491. 
t Phillips on Insurance, 1287, 1301. 
\ Abbott on Shipping, 603, 8th edition. 
J Simonds v. WhiUf 2 Barnwell and Cte88\T&\]l!a"Bye^T\s,'^^^. 
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and it is stipulated that if the ship should be lost in the 
course of the voyage, by any of the perils enumerated in 
the contract, the lender also shaU lose his money ; but if 
the ship should arrive in safety, then he shall receive back 
his principal, and also the interest agreed upon — which is 
generally called marine interest — however this may exceed 
the legal rate of interest. Not only the ship and tackle, 
if they arrive safe, but also the person of the borrower is 
liable for the money lent, and the marine interest.* This 
contract of bottomry should specify the principal lent and 
the rate of marine interest agreed upon ; the subject on 
which the loan is effected; the names of the vessel and of 
the master; those of the lender and borrower; whether the 
loan be for an entire voyage; for what voyage; for what 
space of time, and the period of repayment. 

Bottomry, as it will be seen, differs materially from 
a simple loan. In a loan the money is at the risk of 
the borrower, and must be paid at all events ; but in bot- 
tomry, the money is at the risk of the lender during the 
voyage. On a loan, only legal interest can be received; 
but upon bottomry, any interest which the parties agree 
upon may be reserved. The ship, and even her freight, 
are the first things to be hypothecated. But where the 
master cannot obtain funds on a pledge of either, he has 
power to bind the cargo, which has to be necessarily sold 
or exchanged in the course of the voyage ; and then the 
term is respondentia — taking up money at respondentia. 

The right of a master to take up money on bottomry 
is a restricted right, arising out of unforeseen necessity, 
and only to be exercised for the general interest of all 
parties, in the protection and preservation of the ship and 
cargo. 1. This necessity must arise in the course of, and 
for the purpose of, continuing the voyage. 2. It must be 
generally, at least, in a foreign port, where repairs and 
supplies have become necessary. 3. The master's power 
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of borrowing money must arise on account of his having 
no other credit or means of obtaining money on the credit of 
the property* 

The two necessities must be present, namely, the one 
of obtaining repairs or supplies, and the other, an im- 
possibility of getting them in any other way than by 
bottomry.f 

A substituted master, put in by consignee after 
death of the regular master, has power to borrow on 

bottomry.J 

It may be well here to show what are considered as 
necessary repairs for which a master may bind his owner ; 
and we cannot do better, with that view, than by giving 
an extract from a decision made by the American jurist. 
Justice Story : — * In relation to what are necessary repairs, 
in the sense of the law, for which the master may lawfully 
bind the owner of the ship, I have not been able, after a 
pretty thorough search into the authorities and text writers, 
ancient and modem, to find it anywhere laid down in di- 
rect or peremptory terms that they are such repairs only 
as are absolutely indispensable for the safety of the ship 
or the voyage, or that there must be an extreme necessity, 
an invincible distress, or a positive urgent incapacity to 
justify the master in making repairs. The general formu- 
lary of expression found to be laid down, is simply that 
the repairs are to be necessary, without in any manner 
pointing out what repairs are, in the sense of the law, 
deemed necessary, or what constitutes the true definition 
of necessity. But a thorough examination of the com- 
mon text writers, ancient as well as modem, will, as I 
think, satisfactorily show that they have all understood 
the language in a very mitigated sense, and that necessary 

* The Prince of Saxe Cobourff, Ladd, 3 Haggard's Admiralty Eeports, 392. 

t The Hersei/y G-rimwood, Ibid. 408 ; Scares v. Rahn, 3 Moore's Reports, 
1 ; Gore v. Gardiner, Ibid. 79. 

X The Tartar f 1 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 1; TheBulncon^Z Ihid,^\ 
The Alexander, 1 Dodson's Admiralty BeportB, 27 B. 

O 
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repairs mean such as are absolutely indispensable for the 
safety of the ship or the accomplishment of the voyage.''* 

If the master has money of the owner on board, he 
cannot resort to bottomry until he has applied it as far as 
it will go.f He cannot bottomry for existing debt, but 
only for advances for a purpose necessary to complete his 
voyage, made at the time of the necessity 4 Where an 
owner is known and has credit in the place where the 
money is wanted, he should, in the first place, endeavour 
to raise it by drawing bills upon him. If the money can- 
not be obtained in this way, his next recourse is to the 
property of his owner by using it under bottomry.§ It 
is only when all other means fail that a master can resort 
to bottomry. Nor ought a master to give a bottomry 
bond upon a ship, freight, or cargo, where under all the 
circumstances a communication with an owner, shipper, or 
consignee is practicable ; and, in such cases, the lender of 
money on bottomry, before he enters into any engagement 
to advance, should satisfy himself that such communi- 
cation has taken place. || Still, it must be understood that 
although such communication must be had wherever prac- 
ticable, yet there may be cases where it cannot so take 
place, and then the master has the right to hypothecate.f 

When a master finds the absolute necessity to take up 
money on bottomry, he should first strengthen his cause 
for it by having proper surveys made so as to include a 
very particular specification of each thing damaged, and 
so as to show what matters exactly will have to tiJte place 
to help or make the vessel fit to pursue her voyage. 
First, noting and extending a protest before an experienced 
notary public, or the British Consul, therein giving a full 

* The Fortitude^ 3 Sumner's (Boston) Reports, 233. 
t The "Packet^ 3 Mason's (American) Reports, 255. 
\ The Ship Lavinia v. Bardat/y I Washington's (American) Reports, 49. 
§ Boss V. The Ship Active, 2 Ibid. 226. 

II The Olivier, 1 V. Lnshington's Reports, 484 ; La Ysahel, 1 Dodson'fl 
Beports, 274 ; Wallace v. Fielden, 7 Moody's Priyy Council Cases, 398. 
fZa Ysabel, 1 Dodson's B^porta, ^1^. 
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Statement of his wants and damage, how they occurred ; 
and second, by having a proper survey which will go into 
every particular, so as to show, not only what damage is 
apparent, but also what is necessary to fit the vessel for 
sea. A master most frequently coming into a foreign port 
places his vessel in the hands of his owner's consignee, or, 
in the absence of this, assumes to employ a consignee of 
his own finding out. And, in either case, he will then, 
when compelled to a loan on bottomry, rely upon such 
consignee to advertise for such loan. A respondentia 
bond requires care and legal knowledge in the drawing 
and execution of it, and all this should be left to a mer- 
cantile lawyer. 

The lender, of course, keeps the bottomry bond after 
it is executed, and sends it forward to his mercantile 
correspondent, so as to arrive at the final port of the vessel 
by the time she gets there. It will be well for the mas- 
ter to obtain a copy of such bond, so that he may send it 
over to his owner by the first mail. In that way the lat- 
ter will know the amount he has to be prepared to meet. 

Where once a transaction is proved to have been clearly 
and indisputably of a bottomry character — that is, where 
the distress is admitted or established, the want of per- 
sonal credit beyond question, and the bond in all essentials 
apparently correct — then the strong presumption of law is 
in favour of its validity, and it cannot be impugned save 
when there shall be clear and conclusive evidence of fraud, 
or where it shall be proved, beyond all doubt, that, though 
purporting in form to be a bottomry transaction, the 
money was, in truth and in fact, advanced upon different 
considerations.* 

A seaman's lien for wages is not affected by the giving 
of a bottomry bond, no matter whether such wages are 
earned before or after the giving of any such bond. It 
(the lien for wages) will still have the priority of right, f 

* The Vibiliaf 1 W. Robinson's Admiralty Ke^^rts, 5. 
t The Union f I V. Lushington'a BepottA, l^ft. 

o2 
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But, as to all other claimants, such aa creditors and mort- 
gagees, a bottomry is entitled to a preference. But, with 
regard to the priority of the holders of bottomry bonds, 
as between themselves, it is a general rule that a bottomry 
bond of a later is entitled to priority of payment over 
one of an earlier date ; because, in this species of security, 
which is entered into under the pressure of necessity, the 
property would, without the subsidiary aid of the later 
bond, be totally lost, both to the owners and the former 
bond-holders.* 

It may be as well to remember that aa to the amount 
of money to be secured by the bottomry bond, it is of no 
consequence whether the same was advanced at once and 
the bond immediately entered into, or whether the master 
received it from time to time in different siuns, and there^ 
after gave a bond for the whole amount.f 

18. MASTER DYING IN A FOREIGN PORT. 

If a master should die in a foreign port, the consignee 
of the owner of the vessel may appoint a substitute. But 
he must be appointed under a necessity which justifies the 
measure, and by the very person whose connection with 
the ship places him in a nearer relation than any other in 
the quarter of the world where the vessel is at the time of 
the substitution. It must have taken place under circum- 
stances of perfect integrity. 

And when the appointment is so made, a court will be 
strongly inclined to hold the new captain entitled to the 
privileges and competent to discharge the functions of a 
master appointed in the more regular manner.:^ 

It has been decided in the High Court of Admiralty, 
that even a bottomry bond for supplies executed by such 
a substituted master will be good. In this case it was 

* Tudor's Leading Cases on Mercantile and Maritime Law, 64. 
t La Ysabelf I Dodson's Admiralty Reports, 273. 
t The Tartar y 1 Haggard's Adcmwll^ "B^^xte^ I, 
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considered that the supplies which had been furnished 
were the proper subjects of bottomry, and that the charges 
were fair. Such a bond may be given to and in favour of 
the very consignee of the ship who appointed such new 
master.* 

19. CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP OP SHIP IN A FOREIGN 

PORT. 

In case a ship is transferred or disposed of at any place 
out of Her Majesty's dominions, the crew will thereby 
be released from their agreement, and may quit the ship 
if they please. And if they choose to do so, they can 
claim from a Consul his action in compelling the master to 
give them a certificate of discharge. Their wages will 
have to be paid, and the Consul will act between the mas- 
ter and sailor, and see that justice is done.f 

But if, where a vessel is so transferred or disposed of, 
the crew consent to stay by her and complete the voyage 
for which she was destined, they must appear before the 
Consul and signify their consent to him ; and must, in his 
presence, sign new articles to the effect that they have so 
consented, and the Consul will have to attest their signa- 
tures.J 

A master must remember that, when such transfer or 
disposition takes place, he must — where it has occurred in 
a foreign port — ^within six months, deliver or transmit to 
the shipping master at the port to which the ship belonged, 
the official log-book (if any), duly made out to the time 
of change of employment. In default of doing this, he 
would incur a penalty not exceeding ten pounds. § 

* The Rvhicont 3 Haggard's Admiralty Reports, 9 ; Ibid., principle in 
the Alexander J 1 Dodson's Admiralty Reports, 278 ; The Tartar, Haggard's 
Admiralty Reports, 9. 

t Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, Sections 47, 49, 56 to 64. 

X Ibid. Section 47. 

§ Bid. Section 287. 
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20. GOVERNMENT MARINE HOSPITAI^ OP THE UNITED 

STATES. 

Although it does not appear that foreign seamen as a 
matter of right can claim admission into a Government 
Marine Hospital of the United States, yet they can get 
there whenever convenience to the institution will allow it 

The application should be made to a director of such hos- 
pital by the master. Each sick seaman admitted will be 
subject to a charge of seventy-five cents per day for each 
day he remains therein. The payment is to be made to 
the collector of the district in which the hospital is situ- 
ated, and the collector will not grant a clearance until the 
money is paid. The director of the hospital has to make 
out the accounts against each sick seaman and render them 
to the collector.* 

We shall see, however, when treating of particular 
ports, that there are local [hospitals wherein seamen can 
get proper medical and surgical treatment. 



21. CLEARANCE AT UNITED STATES CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

When a master of a British vessel has got in all his 
cargo, and made arrangements otherwise to depart, he 
must deliver to the collector of the port a manifest of all 
the cargo on board and a statement of its value, which 
will have to be subscribed and its truth sworn to by him. 
On this the collector will grant a clearance for vessel and 
cargo, without, however, specifying the particulars of the 
latter unless required to do so. If a master were to de- 
part without delivering in the manifest and getting a 
clearance, he would subject himself to a forfeiture of five 
hundred dollars, f 

* Brightle/s Digest U.S. Laws, 306. 

t Act of Congress, March 2, 1799, Section 93. 
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The following will answer as form of manifest, with its 
accompanying affidavit : — 

Report and manifest of the cargo, laden at the port of 



, on board the 
bound for the port of 



Master, 



MarkR 


Numbers 


Packages 

or Articles in 

Bulk 


Contents 

or 
Quantities 


Value at the 

port of 
Exportation 













District of 
I (insert the name), master or commander of the (insert the 
denomination and name of the vessel), boimd from the port of 
(insert the name of the port or place sailing from) to (insert the 
name of the port or place bound to), do solemnly, sincerely, 
and truly swear (or affirm, as the case may he) that the manifest 
of the cargo on board the said (insert denomination and name 
of the vessel), now delivered by me to the collector of this 
district, and subscribed with my name, contains, according to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, a full, just, and true account 
of all the goods, wares, and merchandise now actually laden 
on board the said vessel, and of the value thereof; and if any 
other goods, wares, or merchandise shall be laden or put on 
board the said (insert denomination and name of the vessel), 
previous to her sailing fix)m this port, I will immediately report 
the same to the said collector. I do also swear (or affirm) 
that I verily believe the duties on all the foreign merchandise 
therein specified have been paid or secured, according to law, and 
that no part thereof is intended to be relanded within the United 
States, and that, if by distress or other unavoidable accident, it 
shall become necessary to reland the same, I will forthwith make 
a just and true report thereof to the collector of the Customs of 
the district wherein such distress or accident may happen. So 
help me Grod. 

No vessel having on board goods liable to ins^ectloivb^ 
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the laws of the state where the vessel is, can be cleared 
out until the master or other proper person shall have pro- 
duced a certificate that all such goods have been duly 
inspected ; and receipts for the payment of all legal fees 
which shall have accrued on the ship or vessel must, be- 
fore any clearance is granted^ be produced to the collector.* 
These will have to embrace any amount due to a marine 
hospital for the admission of sick seamen, f 

The laws of the United States do not require a person, 
in order to entitle himself to a clearance, to produce to 
the collector a certificate of his having complied with the 
inspection laws of the state wherein the vessel is lying, 
unless the law of such state requires it. J 

Before a clearance can be granted for any vessel bound 
to a foreign place, the owners, shippers, or consignors of 
the cargo on board, must deliver to the collector manifests 
of the cargo, or the parts thereof shipped by them respec- 
tively, and verify the same by oath or affirmation* And 
such manifest must specify the kinds and quantities of the 
articles shipped by them respectively, and the value of the 
total quantity of each kind of article ; and such oath or 
affirmation must state that such manifest contains a fiill, 
just, and true account of all articles laden on board by 
the owners, shippers, or consignors respectively ; and that 
the values of such articles are truly stated, according to 
their actual cost or the values which they truly bear at the 
time of exportation. And before a clearance can be 
granted, the master and the owners, shippers and con- 
signors of the cargo, must state upon oath or affirmation 
to the collector, the foreign place or country in which such 
cargo is truly intended to be landed ; and the said, oaths 
or affirmations must be taken and subscribed in writing. § 

* Act of Congress, March 2, 1799, Section 93. 

t Ibid. 

\ Baas V. Bteehy 3 Washington's (U.S.) Circuit Court Reports, 381. 

§ Act of Congress, February 10, 1820, Section 11. 
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22. CLEARANCE AT CONSULATE. 

Having cleared at the Custom-house, the master of a 
British ship will then have to clear his vessel at the 
Consulate. 

For this purpose he must produce to the Consul his 
certificate of clearance from the Customs, as, until the 
production by him of this certificate, the Consul is not 
permitted to part with the certificate of registry which 
was lodged with him upon the ship's arrival. Should the 
Consul part with the register without first having received 
from the master the certificate of clearance, he would 
incur, under the laws of the United States, a penalty of 
five thousand dollars. 

It is customary for the Consul to attach to the Custom- 
house clearance a certificate of his own, signed with his 
ofiicial signature, and bearing the seal of the Consulate, 
setting forth that the master has entered and cleared his 
vessel in accordance with law, and has complied with the 
regulations of the Consulate. 

When presenting his clearance at the Consulate, the 
master should make to the Consul a report in writing, 
signed by himself, as master, of any change in his crew by 
discharge, desertion, or death, which may have occurred 
since his departure from the last port from which he has 
come, or during his stay in the port in which he then is. 

This report should, Hkewise, embrace the names of any 
men to be left in hospital by reason of unfitness to pro- 
ceed in the vessel — through illness or injury. Printed 
forms for these reports are now generally used in Her 
Majesty's Consulates in the United States; and these 
forms will, when procurable, be supplied by the Consul. 

It has already been explained (No. 10, Part III.) that 
no seaman can, under any circumstances, be legally left 
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at a foreign port without the sanction of the Consul. 
And the master should be careful to see that the Con- 
sular endorsements upon his ship's articles are in such 
form as to preserve him from incurring the penalties pre- 
scribed by the Merchant Shipping Act for violations of 
this rule. 

In cases of desertion the official log-book, with the 
proper entries previously made, should be produced to the 
Consul as proof of the fact ; and the Consul will so certify 
upon the back of the articles. 

If seamen have been paid off and discharged, the 
receipts for wages should be shown, so as to enable the 
Consul to endorse the master's performance of his duty in 
this particular. 

Reference to No. 10 of this Part will make known a 
master's duty in relation to seamen left in hospital, or 
unable, through illness, to proceed with the vessel It 
will be necessary that the Consul, likewise, certify to the 
compHance with the law in these cases. 

If death has occurred among the crew subsequent to 
the vessel's departure from her last port and previous to 
her arrival in her present port, or during her stay in the 
latter, it will become the Consul's duty minutely to in- 
vestigate the cause and circumstances of each case, and 
to endorse upon the articles the result of his investigation. 

For this purpose, also, the official log-book must be 
forthcoming, as the Consul has to report to the Board of 
Trade each case of death occurring on board a British 
ship, with a statement as to the proper entries having or 
not having been made in the log-book, and the disposi- 
tion which has been made of the wages and effects of the 
deceased. 

Should the master have committed any violation of 
British law in reference to his vessel or crew, it will 
become the Consul's duty to enter upon the ship's articles a 
statement of the circumstances, which he will likewise 
report officially to the Board of Trade. 
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Having procured the customary certificate of clearance 
and the endorsements upon his ship's articles, there will 
be nothing left for the master to do but to pay the 
amount of the Consul's fees which may have been in- 
curred by his vessel, receive his papers, and once more 
put to sea. 
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BALTIMOEE. 



PILOTAGE. — QUARANTINE. — ^WHARFAGE. — PORT REGU- 
LATIONS. — HOSPITAL FOR SEAMEN. 

Pilotage. Vessels arriving at the port of Baltimore 
are not required by law to employ pilots, pilotage being 
optional 

If, however, a master decline to employ a pilot he will 
be required, before again leaving the port, to take out a 
pilot licence. This licence perinits him to pilot his own 
vessel ; and costs at the rate of six cents for every ton of 
his vessel's burden. 

When a pilot is employed, the following will be the 
rates of pilotage chargeable : — 



Draught of Water 


Bate per foot 


Inward 


Outward 


15 feet and over • • • • 
12 to 15 feet .... 
Under 12 feet .... 


$6. 
gZ.60 


#4- 
^{(2.50 



A pilot licence is good for one year, and a vessel may 
under it perform any number of voyages within that 
period. 

In case a master holding a licence of this kind chooses 
to employ a pilot, a deduction of 20 per cent, from the 
above scale of inward pilotage will be allowed in his case. 

Quarantine and Health Regulations. All vessels arriv- 
ing at the port of Baltimore between the thirtieth of 
April and the first of November (except vessels return- 
ing in distress, with outward cargo on board) must, if so 
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required by the health officer (visiting physician), come 
to anchor upon approaching the quarantine ground ; and 
no vessel must come within the Lazaretto Light, upon 
the north side of Fort McHenry, until after having re- 
ceived a written permit for the purpose from that officer 
or his assistant* 

The quarantine ground is situated upon the southern 
or main branch of the Patapsco river. 

When a vessel is boarded by the health officer, the 
master must supply such information as may be required 
relative to the health of his crew or passengers, and that 
officer is empowered by law to make such an examina- 
tion of the vessel, cargo, crew, or passengers as he deems 
necessary, f 

The health officer may, if in his opinion the circum- 
stances should require it, cause the cargo of any vessel 
to be discharged at the Lazaretto Wharf; and may like- 
wise order the removal of passengers, cause vessels to be 
cleansed and purified, and do such other things as are 
conducive to preserve the health of the port.^ 

All expenses of purification and removal, whether of 
vessel, cargo, crew, or passenger, and all other expenses 
incurred by the health officer to prevent the introduc- 
tion or propagation of contagious or infectious diseases, 
must, if not otherwise paid, be borne by the vessel. § 

No vessel must leave the berth assigned to her by the 
quarantine physician, without his permission, under a 
penalty of five hundred dollars, and an additional fine of 
fifty dollars for every hour she continues in any position 
but that which has been prescribed. A like penalty 
of five hundred dollars will be incurred by violating any 
of the foregoing provisions.] 



♦ An Ordinance (No. 18) for the due performance of Quarantine at tie 
Port of Baltimore, and to prevent the introduction of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases within the City of Baltimore, Section 2. 

t Ibid. Sections 2, 4. J Und. Sections 2, 6. 

§ Ibid. Sections 2, 6. || Ibid, Sections 2, 6. 
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Even after the cargo has been landed the vessel may 
be ordered from the wharf at which she was discharged^ 
by the Board of Health, for the purpose of fumigation 
and*Tentilation ; and any person who reibses or neglects 
to comply with any order to this effect issued by the 
proper authority, will incur a penalty of one hundred 
dollars, and a further fine of twenty dollars for every 
hour such non-compliance or neglect continues.* 

If the master of any vessel arriying at the port of 
Baltimore has reason to suspect that any person on board 
his vessel is, or is about to be afflicted with small-pox, 
yellow fever, or any other eruptive or infectious disease, 
he must report his suspicions to the quarantine physician 
before proceeding with his vessel to the wharf, and must 
on no account permit any communication to take place 
between his vessel and the shore, or allow any person to 
land without permission from that officer; nor must he 
suffer any luggage or goods to be landed, nor refuse to 
furnish any required information upon these points, imder 
a penalty of five hundred dollars, which may be collected 
from the owner or consignee of the vessel. 

Expenses incurred by the health officials in subsist- 
ing passengers who have been placed under quarantine, 
whether on shipboard or on shore, and who do not subsist 
themselves, must be paid by the vessel in which they 

arrivcf 

The fee to be charged by the quarantine physician, or 
his assistant, for visiting any vessel arriving is as fol- 
lows : — For every vessel not exceeding two hundred tons 
burden, for each voyage, two dollars; for every vessel 
above two hundred tons, one cent a ton. 

Should the foregoing fees not be paid at the proper 
time, the vessel may be prohibited from discharging her 

* An Ordinance (No. 18) for the due perfonnance of Quarantine at the 
Port of Baltimore, and to prevent the introduction of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases within the City of Baltimore, Section 3. 

f Ibid, Section 7. 
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cargo ; and any disregard of such a prohibition will entail 
a penalty of twenty dollars, with an additional fine of 
twenty dollars for every hour during which such neglect 
continues.* 

When patients have been removed from shipboard to 
the Marine Hospital Tor treatment, the following charges 
may be made so long as they remain there : — 

Every patient over fifteen years of age, fifty cents a day; 
every patient under fifteen years of age, twenty-five cents 
a day. 

No charge is to be made, however, for infants in arms. 
In case these charges should not be paid by the persons 
on whose account they are incurred, the vessel will become 
responsible for them, and she must not leave the quarantine 
ground until payment has been secured to the satisfaction 
of the proper officer.f 

The quarantine physician may, if he considers that the 

case requires it, cause any passengers or crew detained in 

quarantine to be vaccinated, with a view to prevent the 

propagation or contraction of small-pox or varioloid ; and 

may charge for each vaccination the sum of twenty-five 

cents, to be collected in the same manner as other similar 

charges.} 

Wharfage and Port Regulations.^ A port charge of 

two cents per ton is payable by all vessels of sixty tons 
and over arriving in the port of Baltimore. This sum, 
which is payable to the harbour-master, is however only 
chargeable once a month, although the vessel may arrive 
more than once within that period. 

The master of every vessel must, when required, supply 
the harbour-master with such information as will enable 
him to ascertain the tonnage of the vessel ; and any ship- 
master refusing to do so, will incur a penalty of twenty 
dollars for each refusal. 

♦ lUd. Section 9. t Ibid. Section 13. % Ibid. Section 17. 

§ Ordinance to regulate Navigation of the Harbour of Baltimore, Ap- 
proved June 15, 1866. 
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Masters of steam-vessels must not permit their vessels 
so to be placed as to obstruct the ingress or egress to or 
from any public dock, under a penalty of twenty doUars; 
and a further penalty of ten dollars for every hour during 
which such obstruction continues after notice of removal 
has been given by the harbour-maafcer. 

No vessel liable to pay wharfage must leave the wharf 
where she has discharged or received cargo, without first 
paying such wharfage, or the master, owner, or consignee, 
will incur a penalty of twenty dollars ; and any master of 
such a vessel who fails, when required, to produce to the 
harbour-master his manifest or bills of lading, will incur 
^ like penalty. 

Any person in charge of any vessel lying at any of the 
public wharfs or docks must, when required by the 
harbour-master, top the yards, rig in the jib-booms, and 
place the anchor or anchors on the deck of such vessel, 
and will incur a penalty for failing to comply with such 
requisition. 

No fire is to be permitted between the hours of ten 
o'clock at night and five o'clock in the morning, from the 
first day of April to the first day of October ; and between 
the hours of nine o'clock at night and six o'clock in the 
morning, from the first day of October to the first day of 
April, on the deck of any vessel lying at any wharf or 
dock within the city of Baltimore. 

No vessel, under a penalty of two dollars for every 
hour it so continues, shall for a longer period than one 
hour remain at anchor in that part of Baltimore harbour 
lying north-west of a line drawn from the terminus of 
Hull Street, at Port Warden's line, on Locust Point, to 
the building at the end of Hughes Street, formerly oc- 
cupied as a turpentine distillery. 

No vessel drawing eight feet of water must enter any 
public dock without permission of the harbour-master, 
under a penalty of ten dollars ; and, in addition, one dollar 
for every hour the vessel there remains. 
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No vessel loaded with lumber (timber) projecting over 
the sides shall enter any dock whatever without permis- 
sion first being obtained of the harbour-master, under a 
penalty of twenty dollars. 

No vessel, without permission of the harbour-master or 
his deputy, must lie in the second tier of any public dock, 
unless for the purpose of discharging cargo into another 
vessel, under a penalty of five dollars, and one dollar per 
hour for every hour the said vessel shall remain, after the 
master shall have been notified to remove by the harbour- 
master or his deputy; and any vessel thus discharging 
shall remove to let any other vessel pass in or out of the 
dock, whenever required by the harbour-master. 

All vessels lying within the port of Baltimore, must be 
pumped out at least once in each week, between the first 
of June and first of November ; and should the master 
fail to comply with this requirement, after having been 
notified of it by the harbour-master, he wiU incur a penalty 
not exceeding twenty dollars. 

No stones, bricks, ballast, oyster-shells, dirt or filth, is 
permitted to be tlirown into any part of the port or docks 
of Baltimore ; nor is it permitted to land, without permis- 
sion of the harbour-master, anything of the kind upon 
the wharfs, under a penalty of twenty dollars ; and if 
any person, without such permission, make a fire on any 
wharf, he will incur a like penalty. 

No ballast must, without a like permission, be landed 
from any vessel between the months of May and October, 
under a like penalty. 

All vessels (public vessels excepted) having sand, dirt, 
or gravel for ballast, must, within twenty-four hours of 
arrival, unless unavoidably prevented, haul to some public 
wharf, and continue there during the time such ballast is 
retained on board ; and every violation of this provision 
will subject the offender to a penalty of twenty dollars for 
each day the offence continues. 

Hospital for Seamen. There is no reguW\y ^^XsM^^'^^ 

P 
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marine hospital at Baltimore; but masters requiring 
medical or surgical aid for their seamen^ may, by applica- 
tion to Her Majesty's Consul, secure admission for them 
to an admirable infirmary, connected with one of the 
churches, where, upon payment of a moderate amount 
for board, careful and eflScient treatment and the neces- 
sary medicines will be supplied. 
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BOSTON. 

PILOTAGE. — QUARANTINE. — ^WHARFAGE. — ^HOSPITAL 

FOR SEAMEN. 

Pilotage* Every foreign vessel (with two exceptions 
mentioned hereafter) arriving at or leaving the port of 
Soston^ is required to take the first pilot who offers his 
services, or to pay pilotage as if a pilot had been actually 
-fcaken ; and for an'outward-bound vessel, preference should 
te given to the pilot who performed the inward pilotage. 

The exceptions to the foregoing rule are, vessels of 
200 tons burden or under, which, having declined to 
"take a pilot, are only liable to pay one-half the regular 
pilotage fees ; and vessels of less than seven feet draught 
of water, which, by law, are wholly exempt from com- 
pulsory pilotage. 

The pilots of the port of Boston are divided into 
separate and distinct classes, and hold commissions which 
entitle them to pilot vessels of certain draughts of water. 

No pilot is permitted to perform pilotage for any vessel 
exceeding the draught of water for which his commission 
is granted; and masters of vessels arriving or sailing 
Xnay require the pilot employed by him to produce his 
commission, so as to satisfy himself of its correctness. 

By law, the pilots, in addition to the following rates, 
are allowed to add three per cent., which addition will be 
included, and must be paid with the pilotage.f 

♦ Schedule to laws of Massachusetts concerning Pilotage, April 30, 1862, 
c. 176. 

t Law of the Massachusetts Legislature, 1862, called an Act concerning 
Pilotage, Section 6. 
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Rates of Pihiage for Boston Harbour, 
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Whenever any -vessel shall be anchored under the 
regulations for quarantine^ or alien passengers, for twelve 
hours or over, the pilot in charge will be entitled to 
twenty-five per cent, in addition to the ordinary fees, by 
afterwards piloting the vessel to her port of destination. 

Any pilot who shall be unable to leave a vessel under 
his charge and be carried to sea, without any negligence 
or fault of his own, or his associates, will be entitled to 
two dollars per day, while necessarily absent from home. 

The fee for hauling a vessel from the stream to a wharf 
(below the bridges) after the expiration of twenty-four 
hours from arrival, shall be four dollars ; and for hauling 
a vessel from a wharf to the stream, provided the vessel 
does not proceed to sea within twenty-four hours from 
the time of anchoring, four dollars. 

If any commissioned pilot offers himself to any inward- 
bound vessel, liable to take a pilot, outside of a line 
drawn from Harding's Rocks to the Graves and Bass 
Point, and the master of the vessel should refuse to take 
such pilot on board, the master or owner of such vessel, 
or either of them, will be liable to such pilot for the 
regular pilotage, as if his services had been accepted. 

Bay Pilotage — South Shore, The rates for piloting from 
west of a line drawn from Saugkonnet Point to Noman's 
Land, to the ports herein named, shall be as follows, viz. : — 
Into Tarpaulin Cove, one dollar and fifty cents per foot ; 
Wood's Hole, Falmouth Port, and Holmes' Hole, one 
dollar and seventy-five cents per foot. Into Edgartown 
and Hyannis, two dollars per foot; and to the bar of 
Nantucket harbour, two dollars and twenty-five cents per 
foot. And into any other ports on the south coast of 
Barnstable County or on the Vineyard Sound, one dollar 
and seventy-five cents per foot. 

The outward rates of pilotage from all the above-named 
ports and from the bar of Nantucket harbour, if taken 
westward past Gay Head, shall be three-fourths of 
the above ; and the outward and inward rates shall be 
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increased by twenty per cent, for all piloting done between 
the first day of November and the thirtieth day of April, 
inclusive. 

The rates for piloting vessels into any of the above- 
named ports, and to the bar of Nantucket harbour, from 
any point east of a line drawn from Saugkonnet Point to 
Neman's Land, and between said line and a line drawn 
due south from Tarpaulin Cove lighthouse, shall be 
twenty-five per cent, less than the above-named rates; 
and if said pilot is taken east of a line drawn due south 
from Tarpaulin Cove lighthouse, fifty per cent, shall 
be deducted from said specified rates ; and in case the 
master then declines taking a pilot, said pilot offering 
shall be entitled to one-quarter pilotage, agreeably to 
these regulations ; and if no pilot shall have oflfered his 
services before passing a line drawn from the West Chop 
lighthouse to the Nobska lighthouse, there shall be no 
obligation on the part of the master or owner to pay . 
pilotage, if the master shall then decline receiving a pilot 

The rates of pilotage for vessels coming from the east- 
ward, bound to the aforesaid ports, shall be from east of a 
line drawn due north from Nantucket Great Point light- 
house to the bar of Nantucket, one dollar and fifty cents 
per foot of said vessel's draught. Into Edgartown and 
Hyannis, one dollar and seventy-five cents per foot. Into 
Holmes' Hole, Falmouth Port, and Wood's Hole, two 
dollars per foot ; and into all other ports on the south 
coast of Barnstable County or on the Vineyard Sound, 
one dollar and seventy-five cents per foot ; and from west 
of said line drawn due north from Great Point lighthouse, 
twenty-five per cent, less than the foregoing. The out- 
ward rates, when passing to sea to eastward of Nantucket 
Shoals, shall be three-fourths of the inward rates, and 
both outward and inward rates shall be increased by 
twenty-five per cent, for all pilotage done between the 
first of November and the thirtieth of April, inclusive. 
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Regulations for the Pilotage of Nantucket Shoals, Vine^ 
yard Sound, and Ports bordering thereon, and also for 
Buzzard! s Bay and Harbours bordering on its waters. 

The rates for piloting vessels through the Vineyard 
Sound over Nantucket Shoals into Boston Bay, or to any 
port of destination eastward thereof, if the pilot be taken 
westward of a line drawn due south from Tarpaulin Cove 
lighthouse, or between said line and a line drawn from 
Noman's Land to Saugkonnet Point, from the first day of 
November to the thirtieth day of April, inclusive, shall 
be for vessels not drawing more than eleven feet of water, 
three dollars and fifty cents per foot; if drawing more 
than eleven feet of water, and not more than fourteen 
feet, four dollars per foot ; if drawing more than fourteen 
feet, four dollars and fifty cents per foot. And from the 
first day of May to the thirty-first day of October, in- 
clusive, for vessels drawing not more than eleven feet of 
water, two dollars and fifty cents per foot ; if drawing 
more than eleven feet and not more than fourteen feet, 
three dollars per foot ; if drawing more than fourteen feet, 
three dollars and fifty cents per foot. And if the pilot be 
taken west of said line, drawn from Saugkonnet Point to 
Noman's Land, ten per cent, shall be added to the above 
specified rates ; and if said pilot be taken at any point 
east of said line, drawn due south from Tarpaulin Cove 
lighthouse, ten per cent, shall be deducted from said 
rates ; and if, during the navigation aforesaid, the pilot 
is detained in any port at the request of the master, 
commander, or owner of said vessel, and not from stress 
of weather, he shall be allowed three dollars per day for 
all such detention ; and in all cases five dollars shall be 
added to the rates aforesaid, if the vessel shall be taken 
to a port of destination east of Cape Ann, and not eastward 
of Portsmouth p' and if the port of destination be Ports- 
mouth, or eastward thereof, ten dollars shall be added to 
said rates : provided, however, that any other rates may 
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be agreed upon, by written contract between the master, 
commander, or owner of any vessel to be piloted, and the 
pilot taking charge of the vessel. 

The rates of pilotage from one port to another on the 
Vineyard Sound, including the south coast of Barnstable 
County, and from the said ports to the bar of Nantucket 
harbour, and vice versa, shall be uniformly one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per foot, and twenty-five per cent, 
additional for all pilotage done between the first day of 
November and the thirtieth day of April, inclusive. 
And for pilotage inward or outward over the bar of 
Nantucket harbour only, at all seasons of the year, one 
dollar per foot. 

Any person holding a commission as pilot for Nantucket 
Shoals, is authorised to pilot vessels from any part of the 
Vineyard Sound, Nantucket Shoals, and ports bordering 
on the waters of the same, to the harbour pilots' limits of 
any port in Buzzard's Bay or ports west of said bay, at 
the following rates of pilotage : — From any point east of 
a line drawn due north from Cape Poge, at two dollars 
per foot of such vessel's draught, and if taken westward 
of said line, drawn due north from Cape Poge, one dol- 
lar and fifty cents per foot ; and if no port pilot offers 
his services, with the consent of the master, they may 
proceed with said vessel to her destination, and claim the 
whole amount of pilotage : provided, however, that no 
vessel passing through the waters of the Vineyard Sound, 
or over the Nantucket Shoal^ to ports beyond them, shaU 
be holden to pay compulsory pilotage. But in no case 
shall an unauthorised pilot take charge of any vessel 
when a commissioned pilot can be obtained at a proper 
time. Pilots holding commissions for Vineyard Sound 
and Nantucket Shoals, who may have piloted a vessel 
over said shoals, whose destination is a port in Barnstable 
or Boston Bay, or eastward thereof, on arrival at the 
port of her destination, and no harbour pilot offering his 
Beryices, may, with the consent of the master (but not 
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Otherwise), pilot such vessel into her port of destination, 
and receive the regular port pilot fees therefor. 

Neto Bedford and Fairhaven. Pilots especially com- 
missioned for the purpose, shall be authorised to pilot 
vessels from sea, which are bound into the ports of New 
Bedford and Fairhaven to abreast of Clark's Point light- 
house, and to the port pilot limits of other ports in Buz- 
zard's Bay (or westward thereof), and if no port pilot offers 
his services, they may, with the consent of the master 
or owner, proceed with such vessel to her port of destina- 
tion, and claim the full amount of pilotage. 

The rates of pilotage from sea from vessels bound into 
the ports of New Bedford and Fairhaven to abreast of 
Clark's Point lighthouse, shall be one dollar and ninety 
cents per foot, and from abreast of Clark's Point light- 
house to the inner harbours of New Bedford and Fair- 
haven, thirty-five cents per foot, and twenty per cent, 
additional to the sea or bay pilotage, from the first day of 
November to the thirtieth day of April, when a pilot 
offers his services or is taken west of a line drawn from 
Saugkonnet Point to the south point of Noman's Land. 

The outward rates of pilotage from the ports of New 
Bedford and Fairhaven to abreast of Clark's Point light- 
house, shall be thirty-five cents per foot ; from abreast of 
Clark's Point lighthouse, to sea, one dollar and fifty cents 
per foot. 

Vessels bound into other ports (than New Bedford 
and Fairhaven) in Buzzard's Bay, and ports west of said 
bay, are exempt from paying compulsory bay pilotage, 
when coming from sea, from westward to the port pilot 
limits of the several ports ; but if a pilot is employed, he 
shall be entitled to receive two dollars per foot, and if no 
port pilot offers his services, he may, with the consent of 
the master or owner, conduct said vessel to the port of 
her destination, and claim the whole amount of pilotage. 

The rates of port or harbour pilotage for all the 
different ports bordering on Buzzard's Bay^ and to the 
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westward thereof, excepting New Bedford and Fairhaven, 
shall be for vessels inward bound drawing less than 
twelve feet of water, one dollar per foot ; for those draw- 
ing from twelve to fifteen feet of water, inclusive, one 
dollar and thirty cents per foot ; for those drawing more 
than fifteen, and not more than eighteen feet of water, 
two dollars per foot ; and for those drawing over eighteen 
feet of water, two dollars and fifty cents per foot ; and 
the rates of pilotage for vessels outward bound from said 
ports, shall be three-quarters of said inward rates, and 
both outward and inward rates shall be increased by 
twenty per cent, for all pilotage done between the first 
day of November and the thirtieth day of April in- 
clusive. 

Regulations and Fees of Pilotage applicable to the follow' 
ing Harbours^ viz. : — Provincetowny Plymouth^ Newbury^ 
port, Gloucester, Rockport, Lands Cove, Annisquam, 
Salem and Beverly, Marblehead, Taunton River, Met- 
rimack River and Harbours, Dorchester and Neponset, 
Hingham, Weymouth and Quincy, Lynn, Mystic and 
Charles Rivers, 

Provincetown. There shall be commissioned from the 
port of Provincetown not more than six persons, who 
shall be competent as bay and harbour pilots, and who 
shall keep a decked boat, suitable for the purpose, not 
less than fifty tons, and shall cruise in all seasons, for the 
purpose of taking vessels into Provincetown or Cape 
Cod harbour. Said pilots shall also be entitled to take 
vessels, when outside the limits of the line herein-after 
defined, to or within said limits, or until spoken by a 
Boston pilot. Vessel bound into the port of Boston, and 
liable to pay pilotage, will take such pilots, when first 
spoken by them, and said pilots shall have authority to 
pilot any such vessels until spoken by a Boston pilot, 
when the vessel shall be given, up to the first pilot com- 
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missioned for the port of Boston who may hail her ; but 
the Cape pilot shall continue on board until relieved by 
a Boston pilot, to whom the vessel shall be given up ; 
and the pilotage of such vessel shall be divided between 
the two pilots, pro rata, in proportion to the distance each 
may have charge of her, after passing a line drawn from 
Plymouth Lights to Thacher's Island, Cape Ann, in which 
event distance-money shall be wholly for the benefit of 
the Cape pilots — otherwise for the Boston pilots ; but the 
compensation of the first pilot shall in no case be less 
than five dollars, which amount shall be deducted from 
the regular pilotage, so that in no instance shall there be 
any addition to the usual rates of pilotage in consequence 
of taking such Cape pilots. 

The limits outside of which such Cape Cod or Pro- 
vincetown pilots may take a vessel bound into Boston, 
shall be a line drawn north-east from the Gurnet or Ply- 
mouth Lights ; but all commissioned pilots for the port 
of Boston shall have the privilege of cruising outside of 
said line as heretofore. 

Vessels coming by Cape Cod and bound for the ports 
of Salem, Beverly, or Marblehead, who may desire the ser- 
vices of a Cape pilot, may take such pilot as may be com- 
petent, to the several ports or pilots, under the same 
restrictions as are provided for vessels bound to Boston, 
as above. 

The rates of pilotage for all vessels liable to pay pilot- 
age bound into the harbour of Provincetown, if taken 
south of a line drawn due west from Race Point light- 
house, or between that and a line drawn due south from 
Wood End Bar, shall be for vessels drawing less than 
twelve feet of water, one dollar per foot ; for those draw- 
ing from twelve to fifteen feet of water, inclusive, one 
dollar and thirty cents per foot ; for those drawing more 
than fifteen feet, and not more than eighteen feet of 
water, two dollars per foot ; for those drawing more than 
eighteen feet, and not more than twent^-OTL^ i^O^ ^i^^Xxst^^ 
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two dollars and fifty cents per foot ; for those drawing 
more than twenty-one feet, and not more than twenty- 
five feet of water, three dollars and fifty cents per foot, 
and no more. But no vessel shall be liable to pay com- 
pulsory pilotage if the services of a pilot are refused after 
passing a line drawn due south from Wood End Bar. 
And the outward rates of pilotage shall be three-fourths 
the amount of said inward rates. 

Plymouth. The rates of pilotage for vessels liable to 
pay pilotage bound into the harbour of Plymouth, shall 
be one dollar per foot. Vessels arriving inside of the 
Gurnet, and no pilot previously offering his services, are 
exempt from compulsory pilotage, if a pilot's services are 
then refused. Rate of pilotage outward, seventy-five 
cents per foot. 

Newburyport. The rates of pilotage for vessels liable 
to pay pilotage bound into or out of the harbour of New- 
buryport, shall be, for outward-bound vessels, from seven 
to twelve feet draught of water, sixty -five cents per foot ; 
from twelve to fifteen feet, inclusive, eighty-five cents 
per foot ; upwards of fifteen feet, one dollar and five cents 
per foot. The summer rates of pilotage for inward-bound 
vessels, drawing from seven to under twelve feet, ninety- 
five cents per foot ; from twelve to fifteen feet, inclusive, 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per foot; over fifteen 
feet, one dollar and sixty cents per foot. The winter 
rates of pilotage for inward-bound vessels, drawing from 
seven to twelve feet of water, one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per foot ; from twelve to fifteen feet, inclusive, one 
dollar and sixty-five cents per foot ; over fifteen feet, two 
dollars and ten cents per foot. 

The district limits of the port of Newburyport shall be 
from Chebacco Bar, on the south, to the Isle of Shoals, 
on the north. Vessels not spoken until -within the bar, 
shall pay only half pilotage ; if not spoken until within 
the Black Rocks, shall pay no compulsory pilotage. 

The pilots of Newburypoxl N<f\VV \i^ x^o^vc^ to keep 
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one or more good decked boats, and one boat shall be 
upon the cruising ground at all times, when the weather 
will permit. 

Rockporty Lane*s Cove, and Annisquam. The rates of 
pilotage shall be, for vessels under twelve feet draught of 
water, seventy-five cents per fobt; of twelve to fifteen 
feet, inclusive, one dollar per foot ; over fifteen feet, one 
dollar and fifty cents per foot. 

The inward and outward rates shall be the same. 

Gloucester. The rates of pilotage for vessels liable to 
pay pilotage bound into the harbour of Gloucester, shall 
be, for vessels drawing less than twelve feet of water, one 
dollar per foot ; for those drawing from twelve to fifteen 
feet of water, inclusive, one dollar and thirty cents per 
foot; for those drawing more than fifteen feet, and not 
more than eighteen feet of water, two dollars per foot ; 
for those drawing more than eighteen feet, and not more 
than twenty-one feet of water, two dollars and fifty cents 
per foot ; for those drawing more than twenty-one feet, 
and not more than twenty-five feet of water, threie dol- 
lars and fifty cents per foot, and no more. The harbour 
line shall be a line drawn from Norman's Woe to Dog 
Bar Buoy, off Eastern Point, within which line there 
shall be no compulsory inward pilotage. The pilots of 
Gloucester will be required to keep, at least, one decked 
boat, and said boat or boats shall be upon the cruising 
ground at all times, when the weather will permit. The 
pilotage on vessels outward bound shall be three-fourths 
of the inward rates. 

Salem and Beverly. The pilots for the ports of Salem 
and Beverly shall keep one or more good decked boats, 
and shall cruise for the purpose of bringing vessels into 
said ports, whenever the weather does not render it im- 
practicable. 

The harbour lines of the port of Salem and Beverly 
shall be a line running north by east from Half-Way 
Rock to the noilhem shore, and a \me xxwixijck^ ^ot?^- 
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westerly from Half- Way Rock to Marblehead Fort, 
within which lines there shall be no compulsory inward 
pilotage. The rates for pilotage, both for inward and 
outward-bound vessels, shall be as follows, viz.: — For ves- 
sels drawing less than nine feet of water, ninety-five cents 
per foot; for nine feetj and less than eleven feet, one 
dollar and ten cents per foot ; for eleven feet, and less 
than thirteen feet, one dollar and thirty cents per foot; 
for thirteen feet, and less than fifteen feet, one dollar and 
fifty cents per foot ; for fifteen feet, and less than seven- 
teen feet, one doUar and seventy-five cents per foot ; for 
seventeen feet and upwards, one dollar and ninety-five 
cents per foot. Any Salem and Beverly pilot having 
brought a vessel in, shall have such vessel properly 
moored in the harbour, or secured at the wharf, at the 
option of the master, within twelve hours after the arrival 
of said vessel, if the weather permits, without extra charge ; 
but if called upon, after the expiration of the twelve* 
hours, to haul any vessel into the wharf, the pilot shall 
be entitled to receive two dollars for his services, and the 
same sum for taking a vessel from the wharf into the har- 
bour, if said vessel shall not proceed to sea within twelve 
hours from the time of her being anchored in the harbour. 
The signal for the pilot boats for the ports of Salem and 
Beverly, shall be their accustomed signal by day, viz. a 
red flag with a white P, and a black ball painted on the 
upper part of main-sail and jib ; and by night a green light 

Marblehead. The rates of pilotage for vessels liable to 
pay pilotage, bound into the harbour of Marblehead, shall 
be, for vessels drawing from seven to eleven feet of water, 
sixty-seven cents per foot ; from twelve to fourteen feet, 
ninety cents per foot ; from fifteen to seventeen feet, one 
dollar and twenty cents per foot ; eighteen feet and up- 
wards, one dollar and sixty cents per foot. 

The harbour limits of Marblehead shall be bounded by 

a line drawn from the south point of the Neck to Marble- 

bead Rock, thence to Cat Island Rock^ and thence 
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westerly to Gerry's Island; within this line there shall 
be no compulsory inward pilotage. The outward rates 
shall be the same as the inward. 

Taunton River. The pilotage for Taunton River shall 
not be compulsory. When the services of a pilot are 
required, the rates of pilotage on all vessels piloted from 
Fall River to Somerset, drawing not over twenty feet of 
water, two dollars. From Fall River to Dighton, on 
vessels drawing twelve feet of water, seven dollars ; eleven 
feet, six dollars and fifty cents ; ten feet, six dollars ; nine 
feet, five dollars and fifty cents ; eight feet, five dollars ; 
under eight feet, four dollars. From Somerset to Digh- 
ton and Berkley, fifty cents per foot for vessels drawing 
from eight to twelve feet of water ; under eight feet, three 
dollars per vessel. The downward pilotage from the afore- 
said places shall be one-half of the upward rates. 

Merrimack River and Harbours. The pilotage on- the 
Merrimack River, between Newburyport and Haverhill, 
shall not be compulsory. When the services of a pilot 
are required, the rates of pilotage authorised by the com- 
missioners, shall be, between Newbury port and ship yards 
at Bellville, thirty cents per foot ; between Newburyport 
and Salisbury, fifty cents per foot ; between Newburyport 
and Amesbury, sixty-two and one-half cents per foot ; 
between Newburyport and Groveland, eighty-seven and 
one-half cents per foot ; between Newburyport and Haver- 
hill, one dollar per foot. 

Dorchester and Neponset. The pilotage for the several 
landing places in the towns of Dorchester and Neponset 
shall not be compulsory. When the services of a pilot 
are required, and are offered outside of a line drawn from 
the wharf on Thompson's Island in a direct line to Dor- 
chester Point, the rates of pilotage authorised by the 
conmiissioners shall be, viz. : — To Commercial Point, thirty 
cents per foot ; to Neponset, forty cents per foot. The 
inward and outward rates to be the same. 

Hingham^ Weymouth and Quincy. T\vfe -^AsAajgj^ ^^"^ 
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the several landing places In the towns of Hingham, 
Weymouth, and Quincy, below the bridges, shall not be 
compulsory. When the services of a pilot are required, 
and are offered outside of a line drawn from Nantasket 
Point to the east point of Pettick's Island, from thence 
a line drawn to the north-west point of said Pettick's 
Island, from thence in a line to Sunk Island, from Sunk 
Island in a direct line to Hangman's Island, the rates of 
pilotage authorised by the commissioners shall be, viz. : — 
To Hingham, fifty cents per foot, for vessels drawing ten 
feet and under ; eleven and twelve feet, sixty cents per 
foot. To Weymouth, Braintree, or Quincy Point, ten 
feet and under, fifty cents per foot ; eleyen and twelve 
feet, sixty cents per foot ; thirteen feet, seventy-five cents 
per foot ; fourteen feet, one dollar per foot ; fifteen feet, 
one dollar and ten cents per foot ; sixteen feet, one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per foot. To East Weymouth, ten 
feet and under, sixty cents per foot ; eleven feet, sixty- 
five cents per foot ; twelve feet, seventy cents per foot ; 
thirteen feet, eighty-five cents per foot; fourteen feet, 
one dollar per foot; over fourteen feet, one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per foot. The inward and outward 
rates to be the same. 

Lynn. The pilotage for the harbour of Lynn shall not 
be compulsory. When the services of a pilot are required, 
the rates of pilotage shall be, viz. : — To Lynn, on vessels 
drawing twelve feet or less of water, three dollars per 
vessel ; to West Lynn, three dollars per vessel ; up the 
river through bridges, four dollars per vessel. The out- 
ward rates shall be one-half of said inward rates. 

Mystic River, The pilotage for Mystic River shall 
not be compulsory. When the services of a pilot are 
required, the rates of pilotage shall be, viz. : — From out- 
side of Chelsea Bridge in Boston harbour to Charlestown 
Neck or Maiden Bridge, thirty-five cents per foot; to 
South Maiden, fifty cents per foot ; from Maiden Bridge, 
or either of the railroad \)r\4ge^ to "M.^4foTd, Maiden, or 
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Edgeworth, five dollars per vessel. The upward and 
downward rates to be the same. 

Charles River. The pilotage on the Charles River, 
from outside of Charlestown Bridge, in Boston Harbour, 
shall not be compulsory when the services of a pilot are 
required. The rates of pilotage shall be — 

From outside of Charlestown Bridge , in Boston Harbour , 
to Fitchburg Railroad Wharfs viz, : 

10 feet and under . . . .25 cents per foot. 

11 to 13 feet 30 

14 feet and upwards . . . . 35 „ 

To Landings within State Prison Bridge, 
11 feet and under . . . .40 cents per foot. 

To Cragie^s Bridge^ including Lowell Railroad Wharves, 

10 feet and under - . . .35 cents per foot. 

11 to 13 feet . . . . . 40 „ „ 
14 feet and upwards . . . . 45 „ „ 

To Landings between Cragi^s and Cambridge Bridges, 
including all Landings in Cambridgeport. 

11 feet and under .... 40 cents per foot. 

From Cambridge Bridge to Willard^s Bridge, in addition 

to the above rates. 

1 1 feet and under .... 60 cents per foot. 

The Cambridge Bridge to Brighton Corner. 

9 feet and under .... $^ per vessel. 

10 and 11 feet . . . . .75 cents per foot. 

12 feet ' 80 „ „ 

13 feet . . . . . . 85 y, ,, 

The upward and downward rates to be the same. 

Regulations for Station Boats in Boston 

Harbour. 

Pilot Boat, No. 1, will take her station as prescribed 
by the regulations for the port of Boston, ^Tk!3LT^\xvivsvQViL 

Q 
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said station one week, when Pilot Boat, No. 2, will take 
said station. And each successive Monday, said station 
will be taken by the pilot boats, in the order of their 
numbers. — [^Approved April 30, 1862.] 

Quarantine and Health Regulations. All vessels arriv- 
ing at the port of Boston, which have any sickness on 
board, or which have had any sickness on board previous 
to arrival, and all vessels arriving from any place where 
malignant diseases at any time prevail, must be reported 
to the port physician at the quarantine; and must not 
attempt to leave the quarantine ground, or to discharge 
any part of her cargo without written permission from the 
port physician. 

Vessels arriving under the foregoing circumstances will 
be subject to such rules and regulations as the port 
physician may lay down ; and the harbour master and 
chief of police are empowered to aid in carrying out these 
regulations.* 

Shipmasters, seamen, and passengers, must, when re- 
quired, answer such questions as may be asked them 
relative to the sanitary condition of the vessel, or the port 
from which they have sailed. Answers to these questions 
may be required under oath by the proper authority ; and 
any person who refuses to furnish the required information^ 
will incur a penalty not to exceed 200 dollars, and if n(>t 
able to pay must suffer an imprisonment of six months.t 

A person who knowingly violates any of the local 
quarantine regulations, will incur a penalty of not less 
than five dollars, or more than 500 dollars.:^ 

All quarantine expenses incurred on account of any 
person, vessel or goods, will have to be paid by such 
person, or the owner of the vessel or goods respectively.§ 

* Ordinance of the Boston Board of Aldermen, of June 25, 1860. 
t General Laws of the State of Massachusetts (1860), p. 192. 
X Health Ordinance of the City of Boston. 
§ General Laws of the State of Massachusetts (1860), p. 192. 
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DOCKAGE. 










Gents. 






Gents 


Tons. 


Tons. 


per day. 




Tons. Tons. 


perdaj. 


Vessels under 50 . 


• 


. 25 


Vessels under 400 to 500 


. 110 


„ from 50 to 


100 


. 33 




from 500 to 600 


. 133 


„ 100 to 


150 


. 45 




„ 600 to 700 


. 156 


„ 150 to 


200 


. 55 




„ 700 to 800 


. 180 


„ 200 to 


300 


. 67 




„ 800 to 900 


. 205 


„ „ 300 to 


400 


. 88 




„ 900 to 1,000 


. 230 



N3. — ^No person to consider himself entitled to any berth (although he 
may have hauled his vessel in) unless he has first obtained permission for 
it from the wharfinger ; and in all cases to remove at the request of the 
wharfinger. 





WHARFAGE. 








Anchors . . . . . 


50 cents 2,240 lbs. 


Anyils . . . . . 


2 


»» 


each. 


Ashes 


, in casks . . . . 


5 


11 


11 


Almonds, in sacks . . . . 


4 


)i 


11 


»» 


in frails and bags . 


2 


11 


11 


Barilla . . ^ . . 


30 


11 


2,240 lbs. 


Brides, common . . . . 


. 25 


11 


m. 


>» 


fire . 


50 


11 


)) 


Brimstone, loose . . . . 


30 


11 


2,240 lbs. 


Boats 


. . . . • 


25 


11 


each. 


Bales, merchandise, foreign . 


. 12J 


11 


11 


»» 


Batts, cotton, 50 lbs. . 


3 


11 


11 


>» 


„ „ 100 lbs. . 


5 


11 


It 


»> 


Bufi&loEobes 


4 


ti 


ti 


if 


Baskets, large 


. 25 


11 


11 


it 


Cotton . . . . 


4 


11 


11 


»» 


„ waste . . . , 


. 30 


»i 


2,000 lbs. 


»» 


Corks 


. 10 


11 


each. 


»» 


Coffee 


4 


11 


11 


fi 


Diapers 


. 61 


11 


11 


» 


Domestic piece goods . 


. 6J 


it 


11 


» 


Deer and sheep skins . 


. 12J 


11 


11 


11 


Feathers, foreign, except Bussia 


8 


11 


j» 


11 


„ domestic 


5 


>> 


>» 


11 


„ Bussia 


• 61 


11 


11 



q2 
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Bales, Floor mats, Alicant 




4 cents each 


tt 


Gunny bags . 




. 10 „ 


11 


11 


„ doth . 




. 12i „ 


11 


It 


Goat skins 




. 12i „ 


11 


»» 


Hops . 


• 




. 8 „ 


11 


>i 


Horse and cow hides 




. 20 „ 


11 


fi 


Hemp, or loose 




. 30 „ 


2,240 lbs. 


»i 


„ Manilla 




. 4 „ 


each. 


it 


Horse-hair 




. 10 „ 


11 


tt 


Leather 






. 12i „ 


It 


tt 


Moss . 






. 124 „ 


It 


tt 


Madder 






. 6i „ 


11 


It 


Mohair 






. 10 „ 


It 


tt 


Nankins 




4j 


and 2 „ 


11 


tt 


Palm leaf 




. 3 „ 


It 


It 


Quills 


• • 


• 


■ 6i „ 


11 


tt 


Bags, foreign . 




. 8 „ 


11 


tt 


„ domestic 




30 „ 


2,000 lbs. 


tt 


Senna 


• • 




61 „ 


each. 


n 


Sponge 


• • 




. 6i „ 


11 


tt 


Tobacco, domestic 




. 2 „ 


It 


tt 


Twine 


• • 




6i „ 


ft 


It 


Wrapping paper 




H 11 


It 


tt 


Wool . 


• • 




10 „ 


11 


tt 


Yellow berries 




. 6i „ 


It 


Boxes and cases 


, merchandise, foreign 


12i „ 


11 


tt 


tt 


Axes, 1 dozen 


2 „ 


11 


tt 


it 


Annatto and baskets 


1 „ 


11 


tt 


tt 


Bonnets, domestic . ^ 


4 „ 


tt 


*t 


11 


Brazil sugar , , 


30 „ 


2,240 lbs. 


tt 


11 


Brimstone . , 


4 „ 


each. 


rt 


11 


„ half boxes 


2 „ 


11 


tt 


11 


Boxes, in nests 


4 „ 


doz. nests. 


tt 


11 


Britannia ware 


4 „ 


each. 


tt 


11 


Bellows 


7 „ 


it 


tt 


11 


Cards 


5 „ 


11 


tt 


11 


„ half boxes . 


3 „ 


11 


i> 


11 


Cider, 2 doz. 


4 „ 


11 


)f 


It 


„ X doz. 


2 „ 


11 


ff 


tt 


Coffee mills 


4 „ 


11 


n 


11 


Chocolate 


2 „ 


11 


>» 


It 


,, half boxes 


1 11 


It 


?> 


11 


Cheese 


4 „ 


It 


ij 


%i 


„ American, \ cheese . 


1 it 


11 


tt 


11 


China . . 7, 6, a 


knd2 „ 


it 


»i 


It 


Cigars 


1 „ 


m. 


>» 


11 


Copper, in sheets . 


12J „ 


each. 


it 


11 


Ca&»i& ^ 


• • 


5 „ 


it 
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net 


3 and cases 


, Cantharides 


. 6i. 


cents each. 


)) 


)i 


Candles 


. 2 


tt 


>» 


»> 


It 


„ 20 lbs. 


1 


it 


»> 


j» 


>» 


Clocks 


. 12J 


tt 


tt 


f» 


>» 


Timepieces 


. 2 


tt 


tt 


>f 


»» 


Camphor . 


. 6i 


»f 


tt 


»» 


5» 


Candia soap 


. 6, 


»> 


tt 


>» 


>» 


Chairs 


. H 


tt 


tt 


»» 


»» 


Figs 


. 2 


>» 


tt 


»» 


J> 


Fish 


. 2 


)) 


tt 


»» 


>» 


Furniture . 


. 10 


»» 


It 


»» 


»> 


Gin 


. 2 


»» 


i« 


»» 


>> 


Gum copal, &c 


. 10 


tt 


If 


)) 


»» 


Ginger, preserved 


. 2 


tt 


>» 


»» 


»> 


Glass, window 


. 2 


tt 


)» 


»» 


>» 


„ half boxes . 


. 1 


»» 


»» 


»» 


>» 


Glassware, domestic 


? . 7 


1* 


tf 


>» 


tt 


„ half bo3 


Les . 4 


»» 


tt 


»» 


>» 


„ phials 


4 


tt 


tt 


»» 


>» 


„ foreign 


. 12i 


tt 


tf 


»» 


»» 


HaTanna sugar 


. 7 


tt 


tt 


»» 


»» 


Hats 


• 7 


tt 


tt 


»» 


>» 


Herrings . 


i 


»» 


tt 


)» 


tt 


Indigo 


. 12J 


)> 


tf 


»> 


tt 


Lemons 


. 2 


>« 


tt 


»> 


tt 


Looking-glass plate 


s . 12i 


»» 


6^, 4, & 2 each. 


It 


It 


Lac dye 


. ft 


)» 


tt 


»» 


»» 


Liquorice . 


. 6: 


»» 


»» 


»» 


»> 


Looking-glass, with 


frames. 12i - 


I* 


»» 


>» 


»> 


Muskets 


. 12| 


)» 


M 


5» 


»» 


Manna 


. 6: 


tt 


»» 


»» 


»» 


Maccaroni . 


. 6, 


tt 


»» 


»» 


tt 


Nankins 


. 6i 


«) 


»f 


>» 


»» 


Oranges 


. 2 


» 


>» 


»» 


») 


Oil 


. 2 


)t 


»» 


»» 


»» 


Opium 


. 6J 


»> 


W 


>» 


»» 


Pipes, 6 gross 


. 2 


»f 


»» 


»f 


»> 


„ half boxes . 


. 1 


ff 


»» 


»» 


»» 


Raisins 


1 


1* 


»» 


»» 


»» 


„ half boxes . 


. i 


tt 


♦» 


It 


»» 


„ quarter box 


es . i 


It 


»♦ 


>f 


f» 


Shoes 


4 


»f 


« 
tt ■ 


>» 


tt 


,, India-rubber 


. 7 


»» 


»♦ 


»> 


tt 


Shellac 


. 10 


)« 


f* 


»» 


tt 


Soap 


. 2 


» 


tf 


»» 


»> 


„ 20 lbs 


. 1 


»♦ 


tt 


»» 


»» 


Shaving soap 


i 


»• 


»♦ 


♦ » 


• f 


Shaving soap* in caj 


jes , 6\ 


t^ 


W 
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Boxes and cases, Starch 


I • 


. 2 < 


sents each. 


»» 


,, „ half boxes . 


1 


»» 


tt 


>» 


„ Sheet iron . 


. 12J 


It 


tt 


ft 


„ Steel, less than 8 cwt. 


. 12J 


tt 


tt 


i* 


„ Silk and crapes, India 


6J 


tt 


tt 


tt 


„ Tacks 


2 


tt 


It 


»f 


„ Tin 


2 


tt 


It 


tf 


„ Tobacco 


. 2 


It 


tt 


»> 


„ „ half boxes 


1 


tt 


It 


>» 


„ Tumblers . 


12J 


tt 


tt 


tt 


„ Wine, and baskets . 


2 


tt 


doz. 


»> 


„ "Wax 


. 2 


tt 


each. 


Bags — Co^e, sugar, &c. 


2 


tt 


tt 


i* 


Ginger 


. 2 


tt 


tt 


ft 


„ in pockets 


. i 


tt 


»» 


tt 


Clothes pins . 


. 2 


tt 


>» 


tt 


„ „ in sacks . 


. 4 


tt 


it 


»» 


Sumac and Tumeric . 


. 2 


tt 


It 


tt 


Salt, 25 lbs. 


i 


tt 


tt 


Bundles, Brooms 


1 


tt 


doz. 


tt 


Chinny cloth 


. 2 


tt 


each. 


tt 


„ rolls . 


. 2 


tt 


tt 


tt 


„ loose . 


. 4 


tt 


100 bags. 


tt 


Hair 


. i 


tt 


each. 


tt 


Leather 


. 4 


tt 


If 


tt 


Bakes 


. 2 


tt 


doz. 


tt 


Shovels and pans . 


. 4 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Sarsaparilla 


. 2 


»» 


tt 


tt 


„ ceroons 


. 4 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Twine 


. 2 


»» 


tt 


tt 


Wire, American 


1 


tt 


tt 


It 


„ foreign 


. 2 


tt 


tt 


Barrels, Merchandise 


. 4 


tt 


each. 


Half barrels, ditto 


. 2 


tt 


tt 


Barrels, Flour, bread, and meal . . 


. 2 


tt 


tt 


Half barrels, ditto, ditto, ditto 


1 


tt 


tt 


Barrel 


covers 


. 3 


tt 


doz. 


Bedsteads 


> • 


. 3 


tt 


each. 


Beds, of feathers, &c. 


• • 


4 


tt 


tt 


Bureaus 


• 


. 10 


tt 


It 


Ceroons, Indigo 


• 


4 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Tobacco 


> • 


4 


tt 


tt 


Coal . 


• 


> • 1 


. 30 


tt 


chaldioo. 


„ anthracite 


'• < 


25 


tt 


2,240 lbs. 


Cordag 


6 • • • 


• m 


30 


tt 


It 


tt 


bale rope 


• < 


30 


tt 


n 


Copper, in pigs and bolts 


30 


tt 


tt 


Cambooees . 


* * 


10 


tt 


tt 
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Chests, Oil . 




. 


2 cents each. 


„ Tea . 


» < 




3 )) )f 


„ „ three-quarter ditto 






3 f) )f 


„ yf half ditto . 






*-2 »» »» 


„ „ catty boxes 






1- >i >» 


Cannon 






26 „ 


Chairs 






1 »i »» 


„ rocking or arin 






► 2 „ „ 


Cassia, in mats 






20 „ 100 mats. 


Crates 






10 . „ each. 


„ crown glass . 






6 . „ „ 


Casks, Raisins 






• 2 „ „ 


„ „ in barrels 






» 4 „ n 


„ „ in frails 






1 i» ft 


„ „ in half casks 






• 1 ♦> It 


Currants, Hogsheads 






. 10 „ 


„ Tierces 






7 ,) n 


„ Barrels 






• ^ it J* 


„ Casks 






2 tt tt 


Cheese, in casks 






3 „ „ 


Carboys, vitriol 






3 „ „ 


,, empty 






• 1 >i »» 


Cocoa nuts 






. 25 „ 1,000. 


Chaises 






. 25 „ each. 


Carriages 






375- n f» 


Carts 






25 „ „ 


„ wheels . 






6i „ pair. 


Chalk 






30 „ 2,240 lbs. 


Cradles 






4 „ each. 


Cribs 






6 M it 


Cork wood . 






. 60 „ 2,240 lbs. 


Duck 






2 „ mat. 


„ Russia . 






. 1 „ bolt. 


„ Rayens 






2 »> tt 


„ Bales . 






6^ „ each. 


Demijohns, 5 gallons 






• 1 »» ■ »» 


„ less than 5 gallons 




i tt per gall. 


Dyewoods 




. 30 „ 2,240 lbs. 


Drums, Fish, 4 quintals and over 




7 „ each. 


„ „ . under 4 quintals 




6 „ „ 


„ „ under 2 „ . 




. 4 „ , 


tt 


„ Raisins and figs 




. i tt : 


tt 


Desks 




. 10 „ 


1 


Dates, frails . 




. 2 „ 


t 


Empty, Molasses, hogsheads 




. 4 „ , 


♦ 


„ barrels 




. 1 „ 


tt 


„ half barrels . 




4 „ , 


t 


» kegs. 


« 




^ & ^CeXL\&«S 


ht^ 
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Empty oil casks, 1 cwt. per barrel of 


. 31} gallons. 


Figs, Cases ...... 


2 cents, each. 


„ Frails . 






1 „ 


»» 


Fish, per quintal, loose 






1| „ 


»» 


„ AJewiyes 






. 12i „ 


1,000. 


Hrkins 






2 „ 


each. 


Gt>at skins, loose 






. 10 „ 


100. 


Grain, all kinds 






. i „ 


busheL 


„ Shorts and Bran 






1 
a »» 


dble. bus] 


Gun stocks . 






50 „ 


1 
m. 


Chrindstones . 






26 „ 


2,240 lbs. 


Gin, cases 






1 ., 


each. 


Hogsheads, Merchandise 






10 „ 


)» 


Hemp 






30 „ 


2,240 lbs. 


Hampers of bottles . 






7 „ 


)i 


„ potatoes 






1 » 


ft 


Horns 






25 „ 


m. 


„ Tips . 






8 „ 


ft 


Heading 






1 

5 »» 


pair. 


Hides, Ox and Cow . 






1 » 


each. 


„ Horse . 






1 

2 »» 


»» 


„ Calcutta, loose 






1 

4 « 


tt 


Hollow ware, per ton tale 






. 20 „ 


ft 


Hay 






. 40 „ 


2,000 lbs. 


Hoes, with handles 






2 „ 


doz. 


„ without 






1 M 


>» 


Horses 






10 „ 


each. 


Ivory 






30 „ 


2,240 lbs. 


Iron 






30 „ 


tt 


Ice . 






. 25 „ 


cord. 


Jars, Grapes, Oil, and Oliycs 






. 1 „ 


each 


Jugs, empty . 






i » 


gall. 


Kegs, Merchandise . 






. 2 „ 


each. 


„ Butter. 






2 „ 


It 


„ Crackers 






1 „ 


tt 


„ „ half kegs 






. i „ 


tt 


„ Lard 






1 tt 


ft 


„ Tobacco 






2 „ 


tt 


„ „ three-quarter kegs 




• 2 „ 


tt 


„ „ half kegs 




1 „ 


ft 


„ White lead, over 1 ton 




30 „ 


2.240 lbs. 


„ „ „ under 1 ton 




2 „ 


100 lbs. 


i» >f ft yj >> 




1 » 


60 lbs. 


»♦ »f It M ff 




i .. 


26 lbs. 


L?ad, in sheets 




30 „ 


2,240 lbs. 


„ pigs 




25 „ 


tt 


„ casks, ground 




30 „ 


ft 


Leg bones 


* 


« 


. \<i ^ 


m. 
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Lime 


• • • • 


5 cents cask. 


Log and other dyewoods 


. 30 


tt 


2,240 lbs. 


Linseed in sacks 


i 


It 


busheL 


»> 


in casks 


7 


tt 


each. 


Leather, sides 


i 


tt 


tt 


Lumber, Boards 


. 26 


tt 


m. 


If 


Clapboards . 


. 20 


t* 


It 


»» 


Hoops 


. 30 


tt 


tt 


)) 


Joist 


. 25 


tt 


It 


>» 


Tiaths 


. ei 


M 


it 


it 


Masts, by water 


. 25 


tt 


It 


it 


Spars, „ 


. 10 


tt 


It 


It 


Oars, 


25 


tt 


11 


tt 


Staves, barrel 


25 


tt 


11 


tt 


„ hogshead and pipe . 


. 40 


»» 


11 


tt 


Shooks and heading 


2 


>» 


bundle. 


It 


„ sugar box 


1 


)) 


tt 


»» 


„ candle and soap box 


. i 


>» 


tt 


tt 


Shingles 


H 


It 


tt 


tt 


Timber, ranging 


25 


tt 


100 feet. 


»> 


„ ton . . . 


25 


tt 


ton of 40 ft. 


>> 


Treenails 


. 25 


tt 


m. 


»» 


Handspikes 


. 20 


tt 


100. 


tt 


Ships' knees 


4 


tt 


each. 


tt 


Tjast blocks 


. 25 


tt 


m. 


It 


Pickets 


. 25 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Chair bottoms 


2 


tt 


doz. 


tt 


Blind stuff 


. 10 


t1 


m. 


»» 


Bedposts 


1 


tt 


set. 


It 


Tiancewood poles 


2 


tt 


each. 


Mahogany and cedar, 30 cents per ton of 48( 


) feet, gross measure. 


Marble . . . . 30 C( 


mts per ton measurement 


Madder, casks 


. 10 cents each. 


Mats, 


sugar 


. 30 


tt 


2,240 lbs. 


Mats, 


Russia .... 


1 


tt 


doz. 


Matting, China, in rolls 


2 


tt 


each. 


Measures, sets . . . . 


i 


tt 


tt 


Mops 


, with handles . . . . 


2 


tt 


doz. 


Mattrasses . . . . 


2 


11 


each. 


»» 


single 


1 


tt 


It 


Melons . . . . . 


10 


tt 


100. 


Nails, 


American . . . . 


30 


11 


2,000 lbs. 


»» 


English . . . . 


4 


11 


cask. 


Nest casks . . . , , 


7 


)f 


each. 


»» 


tubs ..... 


2 


»» 


)) 


tt 


„ small coolers 


1 


It 


tt 


tt 


boxes . . . . . 


4 


11 


doz. 


tt 


buckets, covered 


^ 


^^\ 


%% 
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Onions, per 100 bunches 

Oil, in casks, 30 cents per ton of 252 gallons 

Oxen and cows 

Oil cake 

Pails 

Palm-leaf, Estera 

„ „ bundles, 50 leaves 
Plaster 
Pipes of merchandise 

Half pipes „ 

Quarter pipes „ 

Eighth pipe, or India barrels 
Paper, wrapping 

„ printing 

„ sheathing, &e. 
Ploughs and cultiyators 
Potash and try kettles 
Potatoes 
Pianofortes . 
Pine apples . 

Eattans in bundles and loose 
Rolls carpeting 

„ China, in rolls 
Salt, per hogshead, 8 biishels 

,, sacK • • • 

Sugar in baskets, canisters, and mats 
Slate 
Steel, in bundles or cases, over 8 cwt 

„ tubs . 
Skins, sheep, in the wool 

„ calf and seal . 
Shot, in kegs 

„ in bags 
Shovels, forks, &c. . 

„ handles 
Sc^hes 

„ in cases 

„ snaith 
Stoves 

Stone and ballast 
Stone, granite or free, 80 cents, per ton of 14 
Sheep and swine 
Sofas 

Secretaries . 
Settees 
Sinks 

Sideboards . 
Stools, in bundles 



4 cents each. 



10 


>♦ 


11 


30 


it 


2,240 lbs. 


2 


tf 


each. 


i 


fi 


doz. 


i 


»» 


It 


25 


tf 


2,240 lbs. 


10 


it 


each. 


7 


»i 


tt 


4 


f$ 


11 


2 


tt 


It 


i 


If 


ream. 


1 


ft 


It 


30 


tt 


2,240 lbs. 


4 


»> 


each. 


10 


It 


11 


1 


»> 


bushel. 


25 


1} 


each. 


H 


tt 


100. 


30 


11 


2,240 lbs. 


6i 


11 


each. 


2 


11 


It 


H 


11 


11 


3 


It 


11 


30 


It 


2,240 lbs 


25 


tt 


»» 


30 


11 


It 


2 


It 


each. 


30 


It 


100. 


10 


11 


11 


4 


It 


each. 


30 


11 


2,240 lbs. 


4 


It 


doz. 


30 


11 


100 doz. 


2 


11 


doz. 


12J 


It 


each. 


2 


It 


doz. 


H 


11 


each. 


25 


11 


2,240 lbs. 


feet. 






4 


It 


each. 


10 


tt 


It 


10 


»« 


tt 


10 


tt 


It 


6 


»» 


»» 


12i 


«> 


If 


2 


tt 


It 
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Sugar pots .... 


. i 


cents each. 


Scraps of &t . 


30 




2,240 lbs. 


Trunks, merchandise, foreign 


m 




each. 


„ ,, domestic 


■ 61 




»> 


„ shoes 


4 




11 


Tierces of merchandise 


. 7 




11 


Half-tierces, ditto 


4 




11 


„ lard, beef, and pork 


. 6 




11 


Tables, dining, toilet, and centre 


4 




11 


Tin, in pigs 


. 30 




2,240 lbs. 


Trays .... 


. 2 




doz. 


Tubs of butter . . . . 


2 




each. 


Washstands 


2 




11 


"Washboards . . 


2 




doz. 


Waggons, small 17 cents, large 


) 25 




each. 


Wood and bark 


. 25 




cord. 


Wheelbarrows . . . . 


4 




each. 


Willow carnages and cradles 


. 2 




11 


„ children's 


4 




doz. 


Wheelheads, in boxes 


2 




each. 


Whalebone . . . . . 


30 




2,000 lbs. 



1. The wharfage of all goods shipped by, or consigned 
to people residing out of the city, is to be paid by the 
master or owner of the vessel receiving or landing such 
goods, and a return or account thereof shall be made by 
the master before sailing or landing goods so shipped or 
consigned. 

2. The wharfage of goods received or delivered from 
the wharf, to be paid for by the master or owner of the 
vessel, delivering or receiving the said goods, unless the 
same are received or shipped by persons belonging to 
Boston, and a return thereof has been made by the master 
or owner of the vessel to the wharfinger. 

3. Goods brought on the wharf, by 'trucks, or other- 
wise, for public sale, to pay the same wharfage as if 
landed thereon. 

4. Goods taken by one vessel from another, to pay half 
the wharfage the same would have paid had they been 
landed or shipped from the wharf, excepting flour and 
grain, which shall pay the same as if landed ; the wharfage 
to be paid by the vessel nearest t\ie ^\i«t?.. 
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5. All goods excepting iron, salt, flour, and grain, 
that have paid full wharfage, and have not changed 
ownership, may be reshipped within thirty days, free of 
additional wharfage. After thirty days, fuU wharfage will 
be charged in all cases. 

6. Iron, salt, flour and grain, must pay full wharfage 
in all cases, whether the same may have been just landed 
and reshipped by the importer, or sold and shipped by 
any other person. 

7. Wharfage wiU be charged on all goods from the day 
the vessel hauls to the wharf; and if the goods remain by 
permission of the wharfinger, and are not sold, additional 
wharfage will be charged the same as for landing for each 
and every month, from the expiration of the first month ; 
and molasses shall be charged in addition fifteen cents 
per hogshead per month wharfage, for each and every 
month after the first landing, and charge of ten cents each 
hogshead. 

8. All merchandise on the wharf to be removed in 
six days from the time of sale or pay monthly wharfage, 
same as for landing, except for molasses as in 7th Article, 
and in no case to lay over a month without additional 
wharfage. 

9. Mahogany, dyewoods, and lumber, landed on the 
wharf, to be immediately taken away, or piled up by the 
wharfinger at the expense of the owner or consignee. 

10. Vessels will be charged dockage for the day of 
their arrival, but not for the day of their departure. 

11. Vessels at the wharf, of 200 tons and over, to be 
allowed twenty days for loading, and twenty days for un- 
loading cargo, free from dockage, and after that dockage 
shall be charged at the foregoing rates without deduction ; 
and dockage shall be charged in all cases when vessels are 
not so employed. 

12. No sand, gravel, or other ballast to be landed on 
the wharf, unless with the approbation and under the in- 
spection of the wharfinger ; nor are the dirt, sweepings 
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of the hold or other articles, under any pretence whatever, 
to be thrown into the dock. 

13. No boats are to be put on the wharf without the 
consent of the wharfinger. 

14. No articles of any kind whatever, put upon the 
wharf, are to be considered as entitled to remain there any 
longer time than the wharfinger shall consent to, and 
always subject to be removed at the expense of the 
owners. 

15. Vessels lying at the wharf, are to remove at the 
request of the wharfinger, and if not done at his request, 
the vessel will be removed by the wharfinger, at the risk 
and expense of the owners. 

16. Vessels hauling to the wharf are to have their jib 
and spanker booms, and sprit-sail yards rigged in, lower 
yards topped, and to accommodate other vessels as much 
as possible. 

17. Vessels being loaded, and coming from, or going to 
other wharves, to pay double rates of dockage ; to remove 
when directed by the wharfinger, and not to remain at the 
wharf, except with his permission. 

18. No vessel with unslacked lime will be allowed to 
lie at the wharf, except with the particular permission of 
the wharfinger. 

19. No fire will be permitted on the wharf, nor any tar 
or pitch to be heated on board any vessel lying at the 
wharf, excepting when such vessel may be afloat, or a 
special permission be obtained from the wharfinger. 

Boston, January 1849. 

Hospital for Seamen. There is a hospital at Boston to 
which disabled seamen may be sent for treatment upon an 
order procurable from Her Majesty's Consul. The only 
condition is the payment by the master or owner of seventy- 
five cents a-day for each seaman admitted ; and the proper 
authorities may collect this amount by process of law, 
should it not be paid when required. 
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NEW YORK 

PILOTAGE. — QUARANTINE. — PORT WARDENS. — WHARF- 
AGE PORT REGULATIONS. — GUNPOWDER. — ^HOSPITAL 

FOR SEAMEN. DISPOSITION OF WAGES, ETC., OF 

DECEASED SEAMEN. 

Pilotaffe. Pilots are required to board the nearest 
vessel having a signal for a pilot, under a penalty of fifty 
dollars. 

The only exception to this rule is when there is a vessel 
in sight with a signal of distress, when assistance is in the 
first instance to be rendered by the pilot to such vessel* 

The master of the foreign ship should be careful to 
satisfy himself that the pilot employed by him holds a 
license from the commissioners of pilots at the port to 
which his vessel is bound, as if he possesses no sucli 
license or holds one fipom the authorities at any other 
place than that of the vessel's destination, the master 
would have no responsible quarter to which to apply in 
the event of damage being done to his ship while in charge 
of the pilot. 

All foreign vessels, whether under sail or steam, from 
a foreign or other United States port, arriving at the port 
of New York by way of Sandy Hook, are required by 
law to take a licensed pilot, or failing so to do, to pay 
pilotage as if a pilot had actually been employed. 

The pilotage incurred under these circumstances is pay- 
able to the pilot first speaking or offering his services to 
such vessel.f 

In case, however, by reason of stress of weather, the 

* New York Pilots* Bye-laws. 

t Laws of the State of New York, Act 28, June 1863, and Amendments 
April 11, 1864, and April 4, 1857. 
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master of the foreign vessel should find it impossible to 
avail himself of the first pilot who appears^ it has been 
decided by the commissioners of pilots that such pilot has 
no claim to be paid pilotage^but that the remuneration must 
be made to the pilot who actually performs the service.* 

The master must supply the pilot with all required in- 
formation as to the sanitary condition of his vessel, and of 
the place from which he last sailed ; and should the infor- 
mation on these points be wilfully false, the master will 
incur a penalty involving fine and imprisonment. 

No person, except the pilot, must under any circum- 
stances be permitted to leave the vessel until she has been 
boarded and examined by the health officer under like 
penalties.t All pilots while in the discharge of their 
duties are required to abstain from abusive or insulting 
language, and from threatening conduct. Any pilot found 
guilty of the above may be suspended or dismissed by the 
commissioners. X 

Complaints of violations of this or any other rule 
governing the conduct of pilots in their intercourse with 
foreign vessels may be lodged at the office of the pilot 
commissioners, and will have to be in writing addressed 
to the secretary. 

Transportation North to East River, and vice versd, 

A74-gunShip ^20 

A Frigate 15 

A Sloop-of-War . . . . 10 

All Merchant Vessels ..... 5 

Pilotage fix)m quarantine, one-quarter of the inward pilotage, 
exclusive of ofF-shore. 

Hauling to or fi-om wharf, ^3. 

Detention, ^3 per day. 

All national armed vessels, ^7*50 per foot, inward or out- 
ward, with off shore, if so boarded, and winter charge. 

» M.S. 

t Law of the State of New York, cap, 14 sec. 29. 

t New York Pilots' Bye-laws, May 1862. 
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Rates of IHlotage from April \st to November \st. 



Inward. 


Odtward. 




Rate. 




Off 
Shore. 


Total. 


Bate. 




,6 ft. in. 


^3-76 


#22-60 


#662 


#28*12 


#2-70 


#16'20 


6 „ 6 „ 


3-75 


24-37 


0-09 


30-46 


2-70 


17-66 


7 „ „ 


3-76 


26-26 


6-66 


32-81 


2-70 


18-90 


7 „ 6 „ 


3-76 


28-12 


703 


3616 


2-70 


2026 


8 „ „ 


3-76 


3000 


7-60 


37-60 


2-70 


21-60 


8 „ 6 „ 


3-76 


31-87 


7-96 


39-83 


2-70 


22-96 


9 „ „ 


3-76 


33-76 


8-44 


42-19 


2-70 


24-30 


9 „ 6 „ 


3-76 


36-62 


8-90 


44-62 


2-70 


26-66 


10 „ „ 


3-76 


37-60 


9-37 


46-87 


2-70 


27-00 


10 „ 6 „ 


3-76 


39-37 


9-84 


49-21 


2-70 


28-36 


11 „ „ 


3-76 


41-26 


10-31 


61-66 


2-70 


29-70 


11 » 6 „ 


3-76 


43-12 


10-78 


63-90 


2-70 


31-06 


12 „ „ 


3-76 


46-00 


11-26 


66-26 


2-70 


32-40 


12 „ 6 „ 


3-75 


46-87 


11-72 


68-69 


2-70 


33-76 


13 „ „ 


3-76 


48-76 


12-19 


60-94 


2-70 


36-10 * 


13 „ 6 „ 


3-76 


60-62 


12-66 


63-27 


2-70 


36-45 


14 „ „ 


4-50 


63-00 


16-76 


78-76 


310 


43-40 


13 „ 6 „ 


4-50 


66-26 


16-31 


81-66 


3-10 


44-96 


16 „ „ 


4-50 


67-60 


16-87 


84-37 


3-10 


46-60 


16 „ 6 „ 


4-50 


69-76 


17-43 


87-18 


3-10 


48-06 


16 „ „ 


4-60 


72-00 


18-00 


90-00 


3-10 


49-60 


16 „ 6 „ 


4-50 


74-26 


18-66 


92-81 


3-10 


61-16 


17 „ „ 


4-60 


76-60 


1912 


96-62 


3-10 


62-70 


17 „ 6 „ 


4-60 


78-76 


19-69 


98-44 


3-10 


64-26 


18 „ „ 


6-60 


99-00 


24-76 


123-76 


4-10 


73-80 


18 „ 6 „ 


6-50 


101-76 


25-44 


127-19 


4-10 


76-85 


19 „ „ 


6-60 


104-50 


26-12 


130-62 


410 


77-90 


19 „ 6 „ 


5-50 


107-26 


26-81 


134-06 


4-10 


79-95 


20 „ „ 


6-60 


110-00 


27-60 


137-60 


4-10 


82-00 


20 „ 6 „ 


6-60 


112-75 


28-19 


140-94 


4-10 


84-05 


21 „ „ 


6-60 


136-60 


3412 


170-62 


4-76 


99-76 


21 „ 6 „ 


6-50 


139-76 


34-94 


174-69 


4-76 


102-12 


22 „ „ 


6-60 


14300 


36-76 


178-76 


4-76 


104-60 


22 „ 6 „ 


6-50 


146-26 


d6-66 


182-81 


4-76 


106-87 


23 „ „ 


6-60 


149-60 


37-37 


186-87 


4-76 


109-25 


23 „ 6 „ 


6-60 


162-76 


38-19 


190-94 


4-76 


111-62 


24 „ „ 


6-50 


166-00 


39-00 


196-00 


4-76 


114-00 


24 „ 6 „ 


6-60 


169-26 


39-81 


199-06 


4-76 


116-37 


26 „ „ 


6-60 


162-60 


40-62 


20312 


4-76 


118-76 
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Rates of Pilotage from November \st to April \st. 

(Four Dollars additional.) 



Inward. 



6 ft. 

6 „ 

7 „ 

7 „ 

8 „ 

8 „ 

9 „ 
9 „ 

10 „ 

10 „ 

11 » 

11 „ 

12 „ 

12 „ 

13 „ 

13 „ 

14 „ 

14 „ 

15 „ 

16 » 
16 „ 

16 „ 

17 „ 

17 „ 

18 „ 

18 „ 

19 „ 

19 „ 

20 „ 

20 „ 

21 „ 

21 „ 

22 „ 

22 „ 

23 „ 

23 „ 

24 „ 

24 „ 

25 „ 



Oin. 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 
6 „ 
„ 



Bate. 



^3-75 
3-75 
3-76 
3-75 
3-75 
3-75 
3-75 
3-75 
3-75 
3-75 
3-75 
3-75 

3-76 
3-76 
3-75 
3-75 
4-50 
4-60 
4-60 
4-50 
4-60 
4-60 
4-50 
4-50 
5-50 
6-50 
6-50 
6-60 
5-50 
6'50 
6-50 
6-50 
6-50 
6-50 
6-50 
6-50 
6-50 
6-60 
6-60 



^26-60 
28-37 
30-26 
32-12 
34-00 

36-87 

37*76 

39-62 

41-60 

43-37 

46-25 

47-12 

49-00 

50-87 

62-76 

54-62 

6700 

69-26 

71-60 

73-75 

7600 

78-26 

80-50 

82-75 

103-00 

105-75 

108-50 

111-25 

11400 

116 76 

140-50 

143-75 

147-00 

150-25 

153-50 

166-76 

16000 

163-26 

166-50 



OfE 
Shore. 



#5-62 

6-09 

6-56 

7-03 

7-50 

7-96 

8-44 

8-90 

9-37 

9-84 

10-31 

10*78 

11-25 

11-72 

1219 

12-65 

16-75 

16-31 

16-87 
17-43 
1800 
18-56 
1912 
19-69 
24-75 
25-44 
26-12 
26-81 
27-50 
28-19 
3412 
34-94 
36-76 
36-56 

37-37 
38-19 
3900 
29-81 
40-62 



Total. 



^^32-12 
34-46 
36-81 
3915 
41-50 
43-83 
4619 
48-52 

60-87 

63-21 

65-56 

67-90 

60-25 

62-59 

64-94 

67-27 

82-75 

86-56 

88-37 

91-18 

94-00 

96-81 

99-62 

102-44 

127-75 

13119 

134-62 

138-06 

141-50 

144-94 

174-62 

178-69 

182-75 

186-81 

190-87 

194-94 

199-00 

203-06 

207-12 



Outward. 



Rate. 



'2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


2-70 


3-10 


3-10 


3-10 


3-10 


310 


3-10 


310 


3-10 


4-10 


410 


4-10 


4-10 


410 


410 


4-75 


4-75 


4-75 


4-75 


4-75 


4-75 


4-75 


4-76 


4-76 



^^20-20 

21-55 

22 90 

24-26 

25-60 

26-95 

28-30 

29-65 

31-00 

-32-35 

33-70 

36-05 

36-40 

37-75 

39-10 

40-45 

47-40 

48-96 

60-60 

62-05 

63-60 

65-15 

56-70 

58-25 

77-80 

79-85 

81-90 

83-96 

86-00 

88-05 

103-75 

106-12 

108-50 

110-87 

113-25 

115-^2 

11800 

120-37 

122-75 
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Vessels boarded north or west of a line drawn from the 
Lights on the Highlands of Neversink to the Black Buoy 
No. 1, of the Bar, thence to the Red Buoy No. 2, of Ged- 
ney's Channel, shall pay half pilotage only. If boarded 
above the Narrows, quarter pilotage. 

For piloting vessels from the old to the new quarantine 
ground, when there has been illness or death on board, 
double the usual amount of outward pilotage is charge- 
able. 

For vessels from sickly ports, but having no illness on 
board, single outward pilotage must be paid. 

Pilotage under ordinary circumstances, from the lower 
to the upper quarantine ground, one quarter pilotage. 

Pilotage from the lower quarantine to New York, half 
the usual pilotage. 

When a vessel has suffered detention, owing to delay 
on the part of the health oflScer, in making the required 
visit, the regular inward pilotage only is chargeable.* 

Any pilot bringing a vessel from sea will, by himself or 
one of his boat's company, be entitled to pilot her to sea 
when she next leaves port, unless in the meantime a com- 
plaint of misconduct or incapacity shall have been made 
against such pilot, or one of his boat's company, and proved 
before the Board of Commissioners of Pilots. 

Vessels returning from sea in consequence of head 
winds or stress of weather pay full pilotage. 

Pilots are required to transport a vessel to any part of 
the port of New York, when applied to, under a penalty 
of twenty-five dollars, f 

Pilotage for Vessels entering or leaving the Port of New 
Yorky by way of the East River ^ commonly called Sell 
Gate, 

Rates from New York to Sand's Point, Ship ,jfl'75 per foot 
„ „ Brig 1-75 „ 

„ „ Sch. 1-50 „ 

* New York PiloW Bye-lam, May 1862. f Ibid. 
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Eates from New York to Sand's Point Sloop ^1*50 per foot. 
„ Riker's Island^ Ship 1*25 „ 

,, „ Brig 1-25 „ 

„ „ Sch. 1-00 „ 

„ „ Sloop 1*00 „ 

From 1st November to 1st April, two dollars extra, for ship 
or brig. 

From 1st November to 1st April, one dollar extra, for schooner 
or sloop. 

All Government vessels five dollars per foot; and winter 
pilotage four dollars. 

The same general rules in reference to Sandy Hook 
pilots are applicable to Hell Gate pilots ; except that all 
complaints against the latter must be made to the Port 
Wardens instead of to the Commissioners of Pilots. 

Quarantine and Health Regulations. All vessels arriv- 
ing at the port of New York wiU, when approaching the 
quarantine ground, be boarded by a health oflScer, whose 
business it is to ascertain the general sanitary condition of 
the vessel, her crew and passengers (if any), and to decide 
whether or not quarantine must be performed.* 

The time at which such oflScer may be called upon to 
visit vessels, is between sunrise and sunset.t 

The master of the arriving vessel will have to furnish 
the health oflScer with all the information he may require 
in the performance of his duty, and to comply strictly 
with such regulations as he may prescribe in reference to 
the vessel, crew, passengers (if any), or cargo. J 

The health oflScer has power by law to examine wit- 
nesses under oath, if he should deem it necessary, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the sanitary condition of the ship, 
or the port from which she arrives. § 

Masters making false reports relative to the health of 
their vessels, are subject by law to severe penalties, includ- 
ing both imprisonment and fine; and the opposing or 

* Act of New York Legislature, April 9, 1866, cap. 147, sec. 11. 
i Ibid. X Ibid, | ftvd.SftRJdft^Vi.. 

b2 
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obstructing of the health officer in the performance of his 
duties, is made a still more serious offence.* 

No vessel must attempt to approach the city of New 
York until the health officer has granted his permit for 
her to do so ; nor must any person, whether master or 
other, attempt to leave a vessel, which has not been 
visited by such officer, without his permission. 

Where no contagious disease is found to exist on boards 
and where the vessel does not come from an infected place, 
such a permit will be promptly given, and the vessel per- 
mitted to proceed. 

Should the health officer be of opinion that the vessel 
requires ventilation or fumigation, or should he decide 
that quarantine must be performed, it will be the master's 
duty to proceed with his ship to any position designated 
by the officer within the quarantine ground, and there to 
anchor and remain until he obtain permission from the 
proper authority to depart. 

In extreme cases a vessel may be ordered to lie beyond 
the limits of the quarantine ground, and in the lower 

bay.f 

The health officer may, if he deems it necessary, re- 
quire the whole or any portion of a cargo to be landed ; 
he may likewise, where it is considered unsafe to land it, 
grant permissions for its trans-shipment ; and he may re- 
quire any number of the crew or passengers (if any), or 
the master of an infected vessel to land when and where 
he pleases.J 

Power is given by law to the health officer to arrest 
any person who has been required to perform quarantine, 
and who attempts to escape before the prescribed time has 
expired. § 

Even where a vessel has proceeded to her dock at the 
city of New York, and her cargo has been landed, she 



* Act of New York Legislature, April 9, 1856, cap. 147, sec. 28 & 30. 
t md. Section 12. % Ibid. % Ibid, Section 13. 
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may be forced by the Health Commissioners to return to 
the quarantine ground should public safety require it ; 
and any portion of her cargo or passengers (if any) landed 
may, under these circumstances be seized and returned to 
the vessel.* 

All passengers on board of vessels under quarantine, 
must be provided for by the master of the vessel in which 
they have arrived ; and should the master omit or refuse 
to provide for them, or should they be sent on shore at 
the expense of the health officer^ it would become the 
duty of the local officials to make the necessary provision 
for them ; and any expense incurred relative thereto may 
be enforced by the usual process of law in these cases. f 

In case any offence or crime against the laws has 
been committed on board a vessel, while in the perform- 
ance of quarantine, recourse should be had to the health 
officer who has power to remove the offender from the 
ship and imprison him on shore. 

Any person aggrieved by any order or decision of the 
health officer may appeal to the Mayor and Commissioners 
of Health in the city of New York ; and their decision 
shall be considered conclusive. J 

Special. The master of every vessel released from 
quarantine, and arriving at the port of New York, must, 
within twenty-four hours of her release, deliver the permit 
of the health officer at the office of the Mayor. § 
' Port Wardens. The principal duties of the port wardens 
consist in the superintending the opening the hatches of 
all vessels arriving with cargo in the port of New York, 
and if they be opened by any person not a port warden, 
and the cargo or any part thereof come from on ship- 
board in a damaged condition, these facts will be pre- 
sumptive evidence that such damage occurred in con- 
sequence of improper stowage or negligence on the part 
of the persons in charge of the vessel. 



♦ Act of New York Legislature April 9, 1856, cap. 147, sec. 4. t Jhid.. 
X Ibid. Section 20. ■ § Ibid. Section 1%. \ Tbxd.^^^^A^^^. 
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AlAough by the law of the State of New York, the 
port wardens of that place are to be the * exclusive sur- 
veyors of any vessel which may have suffered wreck or 
damage,'* yet this applies only to cases where the result 
of the survey is to be used within the State of New York ; 
and nothing in the foregoing is to be considered as re- 
placing the form of survey which British law requires 
shall be held upon British vessels. 

The New York port wardens' fees are : — 

For each survey on board any vessel, on hatches 

or cargo ....... ,^2 

For each survey on damaged goods on the wharf 
or in store ...... 2 

For certificates of the same .... 2 

Special. In addition to the foregoing there is payable 
to the captain of the port or his deputy, upon British 
vessels arriving, a tonnage due of one cent and a half 
per ton. This is a compulsory charge upon all British 
vessels alike, of whatever size ; and is calculated accord- 
ing to the registered tonnage as shown in the certificate 
of registry of the vessel.f 

Wharfage Charges and Regulations. It is lawful to 
charge and receive wharfage or dockage, at the following 
rates, from every vessel that uses or makes fast to any 
pier, wharf, or bulkhead, within the cities of New York 
or Brooklyn, for every day or part of a day's use of the 
same, viz: — From every vessel of 200 tons burden or 
under, one cent per ton ; and for every vessel over 200 
tons, one cent per ton for each of the first 200 tons, and 
for every additional ton burden, one-fourth of one cent 
per ton ; and from every vessel making fast to another 
vessel lying at any pier, wharf, or bulkhead, and for every 
vessel lying at anchor within any slip or basin, one half of 
the above rates. 

* Act of New York Le^alature, April 14, 1857, Section 3. 

t I^aws of New Yotk, CViwg. 5>^^» ^gaawi^ k^Y^^l A*^^^* I 
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The captain or owner of any vessel who leaves a wharf 
without paying for the wharfage due thereon, and neglects 
to pay the same for twenty-four hours after demand of the 
captain, owner or consignee, will forfeit and pay to the 
owners of the wharf, double the rates of wharfage hereby 
established, and the wharfage will be a lien on the vessel. 

It is lawful for the owner or lessee of any bulkhead, 
pier, or basin, in the port of New York, to charge and 
receive the siun of five cents per ton on all goods, wares, 
or merchandise remaining on the bulkhead or pier owned 
or leased by him, for every day, after the expiration of 
forty-eight hours from the time such goods, wares, or 
merchandise shall have been left or deposited on such 
pier or bulkhead, and will be a lien thereon until paid, 
excepting merchandise and other property delivered on a 
wharf, for transportation by canal boats, through the 
canals owned by this State, and also excepting such mer- 
chandise as may be landed on a bulkhead for storage 
purposes by the owner or occupant of a warehouse im- 
mediately in front of, and adjoining the bulkhead on 
which such merchandise shall be landed, which may be 
permitted to remain thereon eight days, without beiug 
subject to the charge aforesaid.* 

Port Regulations. Throwing Ashes or Cinders Over^ 
board. It is not lawful for the captain, mate, or any 
person on board of any steamboat, to throw, or cause to 
he thrown into the waters of the port of New York, be- 
low Spuyten Duyvel Creek, on Hudson River, or below 
Throg's Point, on the East River, nor in the bay inside of 
Sandy Hook, any cinders or a^hes from such steamboat, 
under the penalty of twenty-five dollars for each and every 
oflTence, recoverable by the Commissioners of Pilots of 
the port of New York ; and for such penalty the steam- 
boat from which such cinders or ashes are thrown will be 
liable. 

* Act of the J^ew York Legislatnre oi ApinX 1Q» \%^^, ^av.-^.^IbV. 
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Throwing Ballast^ 8fc,y Overboard, It is not lawful for 
any person to throw any ballast^ rubbish, ashes, or cinders 
from any vessel or lighter, or from any pier or bulkhead, 
into the waters of the docks, slips, or harbour of the port 
of New York, nor from out of any vessel upon any pier 
or bulkhead in the port of New York, unless to discharge 
the same immediately into carts. Any person who vio- 
lates any of the provisions of this section will have to 
forfeit and pay to the Commissioners the sum of five dollars 
and the further sum of two dollars for each and every 
cubic yard of material so thrown out ; and such fine will 
be a Uen, until paid, upon any vessel from which such 
material shall be thrown or discharged.* 

Every person wilfully throwing or putting any stones, 
earth, shavings, night-soil, dirt, or rubbish, into any dock 
or slip in the port of New York, or any public pier or 
bulkhead in said port, will have to forfeit and pay to the 
Commissioners the sum of twenty-five dollars for each 
offence. One half of all fines recovered under this sec- 
tion, goes to the use of the person or persons lawfully 
entitled to the occupation of such docks, slips, or piers. 
Whenever any horse or cart shall be employed in dump- 
ing stones, earth, shavings, night soil, dirt, or rubbish, 
into any dock or slip, or on any public pier of the port of 
New York, the fine prescribed by this section will be a 
lien, until paid, upon such horse and cart.t 

It is made the duty of every owner, master, mate, or 
other person having the charge or management of any 
vessel from which, or into which, ballast, coals, cinders, 
stones, bricks, tiles, dung, or any loose matter or thing 
shall be conveyed, to fasten canvas, mats or cloth, between 
the pier or bulkhead and vessel, and between vessels 
lying alongside each other, to or from which such ballast 
or other loose material shall be conveyed, so as to prevent 
any part thereof falling into the waters of the port : and 

* Act of the New Y otk "LeglaVaA.Tae, K^c^l 16, 1858. f 3id. 
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if to be landed, to place such material at least two feet 
from the edge of the pier or bulkhead, under the penalty 
of ten dollars for each offence, to be paid to the Commis- 
sioners ; and such penalty is made a lien, until paid, on the 
vessel from which such ballast, coals, cinders, stone, brick, 
tiles, dung, or other matter or thing, shall be so conveyed 
or landed.* 

Unlading Cargo, It is not lawful to throw iron, lead^ 
or any metal or any package of merchandise weighing 
over fifty pounds, from a vessel on to a pier in the port 
of New York, without adequate protection to the plank- 
ing of such pier, under the penalty of five dollars for 
each offence, to be paid to the Commissioners, and to be 
a. lien on the vessel until paid ; nor is it lawful for any 
person or persons to draw, or cause to be drawn, or 
trail, or drag over any pier in the port of New York, any 
anchor or blocks of stone, otherwise than upon carts, 
rollers, wheel carriages, or sleds, under the penalty of 
five dollars for every offence, one-half of which will be 
for the use of the person or persons lawfully entitled to 
the occupation of such pier.f 

Encumbering Wharves. Whenever any pier or bulk- 
head in the port of New York is encumbered or its free 
use interfered with by merchandise, lumber, or any other 
obstruction, whether of loose material or built upon or 
affixed to the pier or bulkhead, it is made the duty of the 
Commissioners to notify the person or persons placing or 
keeping such merchandise or obstruction on such pier or 
bulkhead, to remove such merchandise or obstruction 
within twenty-four hours after such notice ; and in case 
of failure to comply with such notice, and to remove such 
merchandise or obstruction, the person or persons so 
notified, will be liable to pay the Commissioners the sum 
of twenty-five dollars for each and every day during 
which said merchandise or obstruction shall remain on 

* Act of New York Legislature, Apnl \5, 1%5%. ^ Xfedd, 
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such pier or bulkhead ; and the Commissioners will have 
power in their discretion to remove any merchandise so 
encumbering any pier or bulkhead^ and to store the same 
in a warehouse or other proper receptacle ; and a sum 
equal to the amount of the expenses of the removal, 
together with the charges for storage, must be paid by the 
owner of such merchandise to the Commissioners, and 
will be a lieu on such merchandise until paid.* 

Merchandise to be removed. Whenever merchandise 
discharged from a vessel and encumbering a bulkhead or 
pier in the port of New York, shall not, in the judgment 
of the said Commissioners, be of suflScient value to pay 
the expenses of removal and storage, as provided in the 
last preceding section, such merchandise may be removed 
and stored at the expense of the owner, consignee, or 
master of the ship or vessel from which such merchandise 
shall have been discharged. f 

Sale of Merchandise. At the expiration of every six 
months it is made the duty of the said Commissioners, to 
advertise for one week, in three or more daily papers in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, the merchandise which 
they have stored, and which has remained unclaimed, 
setting forth the marks and numbers of each package, 
the description of the merchandise, the pier whence such 
merchandise was removed, and the date of such removal ; 
and if any of such merchandise so advertised remain 
thereafter unclaimed for three months, the said Commis- 
sioners may then sell the same, after further advertisement 
for one week, in three or more daily papers published 
in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, at public auction, 
to the highest bidder, to pay the expenses which have 
been incurred on such merchandise; and the remainder will 
be held in trust by the said Commissioners, for the owner 
or owners thereof, for twelve months, when, if not claimed, 
it will form a part of the fund of said Commissioners.J 

* Act ot New York Leglala.tMxe, k.i^x\i \b . \^b%. \ Rid. t Ibid. 
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Mooring to or interfering with Buoys and Beacons. Any 
person mooring any vessel to any of the buoys or beacons 
placed in the harbour of New York by the United States 
Lighthouse Board, or in any manner hanging on with a 
boat or vessel to any such buoy or beacon in said harbour, 
will have to forfeit and pay to the Commissioners of the 
port the sum of fifty dollars for every offence ; and any 
person who wilfully removes any such buoy or beacon, 
will be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and in addition 
to the punishment which may therefor be inflicted, he 
will have to forfeit and pay to the said Commissioners 
the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars for every 
offence.* 

Fines and Penalties. All the fines and penalties in- 
curred will be recoverable by and in the name of the said 
Commissioners. In all cases where the fines and penal- 
ties prescribed are made liens upon property, they will be 
enforced by attachments issued by the Court where the 
proceedings for the recovery of such fines and penalties 
shall be pending, to the oflScers to whom executions of 
such courts are issued, and be enforced and discharged in 
like manner as attachments against property of non-resi- 
dent debtors ; and the Commissioners have power in their 
discretion to remit any fines or penalties incurred.! 

Encumbering Port. It is not lawful to obstruct or in- 
terrupt the navigation of the waters of the port and 
harbour of New York, by any encumbrance whatever; 
and in case of any such obstruction or interruption, by 
reason of any sunken vessel or other thing, the Board of 
Commissioners of Pilots are to notify the owner or 
owners of such vessel or thing, if such owner or owners 
are within the city and county of New York, and are 
known to them, to remove the same within three days 
after such notice, and in case such owner or owners are 
not known to the said Board of Commissioners of Pilots, 

* Act of New York Legislature, April 15, \%5%, \ Ibxd,. 
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or are not within the said city and county of New York, 
or fail to comply with such notice, the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Pilots will cause the obstruction to be removed, 
and the expenses of removal to be paid by the county 
within whose jurisdiction such vessel or thing shall be 
recoverable from the owner or owners, by, and in the 
name of the Board of Supervisors ; such expenses will 
also be a lien on the vessel or thing so removed, until 
paid.* 

Gunpotoder. There is a statute regulation of New York 
in relation to gunpowder, whether brought in or about 
to be exported. The master and owner of a ship or 
vessel arriving in the harbour of New York, and having 
more than twenty-eight pounds of powder on board, must, 
within forty-eight hours after the arrival and before the 
ship approaches within three hundred yards of any wharf, 
pier, or slip to the southward of a line drawn through the 
centre of Forty Second Street, cause the gunpowder to 
be landed by means of boats or other small craft at any 
place without the limits which may be contiguous to any 
magazine for stowing gunpowder, and cause it to be stored 
in such magazine. 

It is made lawful either to proceed with the vessel to 
sea within forty-eight hours after her arrival, or to trans- 
ship the gunpowder from one ship to another for the pur- 
pose of immediate exportation without landing such 
gunpowder ; but, still, in neither case will it be lawful to 
keep it for a longer time than forty-eight hours in the 
harbour of New York, or approach with the same within 
three hundred yards of any wharf, pier, or slip in the 
city to the southward of the line specified. A default will 
cause a forfeiture of the gunpowder, f 

Hospital for Seamen, There is a hospital at the port 
of New York to which masters and crews of British 



* Act of New York Legislature, April 27, 1860 cap. 522. 
f Laws of New Y ox'a, Uay \^, \^A.^, t\i. a<a\. 
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vessels may gain admission for medical and surgical treat- 
ment when necessary (save in cases of itch and syphilis),* 
under certain conditions. 

These conditions are, payment at the Custom House of 
the following dues which are by the law of the State 
of New York levied upon all vessels alike arriving at the 
port, and are recoverable by the proper official in a suit 
at law : — 

For every master arriving from a foreign port, one dollar and 
fifty cents. 

For every mate one dollar. 
For every seaman fifty cents. 

Where a vessel is subject to quarantine, the health 
officers will not grant a permit to approach the city of 
New York, beyond the place assigned for quarantine, until 
satisfactory evidence is adduced that all hospital money 
demanded from the master has been paid, or until satis- 
factory security be given that the same will be paid.t 

If the master of a British vessel finds it; desirable or 
necessary to send any of his crew on shore for medical 
or surgical treatment, he should, after having paid the 
proper dues, apply to his Consul, who, if he finds the cir- 
cumstances of the case require it, will supply the master 
with an order securing admission to the seaman's hospital. 

It is desirable that the master apply in person. 

If the master himself desires to go to the hospital, the 
same course should be pursued as in the case of seamen. 

No person sent to the marine hospital should leave the 
institution without having previously obtained a certificate 
of discharge from the Physician in Chief; because, when 
seamen have been sent to hospital, and so left behind from 
a British ship, their wages are lodged in Her Majesty's 
Consulate, and the Consul will not pay such wages until 



» Act of New York, April 9, 1856, ch. 147. 
t Act of New York, April 7, 1864, cU. 172. 
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the proper certificate of discharge from hospital be pro- 
duced. 

Disposition of Wages and Effects of deceased Seamen, 
The law of the State of New York, requires, under a 
severe penalty, that when the effects and wages of a 
deceased seaman have once been landed in the port of New 
Yorky they shall be delivered to the Public Administrator, 
This rule applies to cases where the death occurs abroad 
as well as where it takes place within the port. 

If the vessel to which the seaman belonged is about to 
return to a British port, and there is no necessity to land 
the effects, the Consul will generally advise the master to 
retain and deliver them to the proper authorities in that 
port. 

If the seaman dying is a citizen of the United States, 
the master must, in all cases, deliver the effects and 
wages brought, with an account of the latter, to the Public 
Administrator. * 

In case the voyage, for which the seaman has shipped 
and who has died, does not terminate at the port of New 
York, but at a British port, it would appear that the 
wages may be retained by the master to be delivered to 
the proper authority at the British port, although the 
effects may have been landed and so become deliverable 
to the local ofiicial. 

It must be borne in mind that the Public Adminis- 
trator is the only officer who may claim the effects or wages 
of a deceased seaman ; and that, under no circumstances 
can a coroner, who may have held an inquest upon the 
body, require from the master any part of the man's 
effects, unless some one of the articles be wanted to prove 
the cause of death, and then only such as are necessary 
ioi that purpose. 

Although these requirements may appear to the master 
to be at variance with what is enacted by British law, yet 

* Reyised Statutes oi'^erw Yotk, ^ja^e 119. 
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he must remember that, while in a foreign port, the latter 
law is necessarily to a great extent overborne by the law 
of the place, and that foreign officials cannot be expected 
to respect the statutes of Great Britain when they con- 
flict with those of their own country. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 

PILOTAGE. — QUARANTINE. — ^WHARFAGE. — HOSPITAL FOR 

SEAMEN. 

Pilotage, Every vessel of seventy-five tons burden 
and upwards, arriving from or bound to a foreign port, is 
required by law to take a pilot.* 

There are three distinct grades or classes of pilots 
employed in piloting vessels to and from the port of 
Philadelphia ; and each pilot should be provided with a 
license according to the grade to which he belongs. The 
following are the distinctive classes into which Phila- 
delphia pilots are divided: — First. Those capable of pilot- 
ing vessels of any practicable draught of water. Second. 
Those capable of piloting vessels drawing twelve feet of 
water or under. Third. Those capable of piloting ves- 
sels drawing nine feet or under. 

These licenses are only issued for a period of one year, 
and until the pilots bearing them shall, next after the 
expiration of the year, arrive in the port of Philadelphia.! 

The master of every vessel must, within thirty-six 
hours after arriving, make a report of the fact at the oflSce 
of the warden, with a statement of the draught of water 
of his vessel and the name of the pilot who has brought 
the vessel in. The same form must be gone through 
with by the master when clearing ; and a penalty of sixty 
dollars will be incurred by any deviation from this rule.} 

* Act of March 29, 1803, Section 21. 

t Ibid. Section 17. 

X Act of March 29, 1803. 
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Rates of Pilotage* 

TABLE A.t 
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TABLE B.t 
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• Act of May 6, 1S64. 
t Act of February B, 1837. 
i Act of Ma; 6, 1661. 
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TABLE B.— (Continued.) 
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The foregoing Table marked A contains the fees levi- 
able upon vessels which are towed by steamers to Phila- 
delphia. 

The Table marked B contains the fees charged in cases 
where no steamer has been employed to tow the vessel 
from or to sea. 

When a pilot is detained by the master or owner of a 
vessel, or by the ice, he is entitled to three dollars per 
day.* 

Every pilot obliged by ice or stress of weather to pro- 
ceed to another port, is entitled to his pilotage ; and if 



* "Wardeutf "Re^^Woxka^'^fijK^ \^'8k^. 
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there discharged, to eight cents a mile for every mile he 
has to travel home.* 

In case a pilot, having a boat attending him, is carried 
to sea contrary to his inclination, by stress of weather 
or other unavoidable accident, he will be entitled to claim 
(if a pilot of the first class) an amount of remuneration 
equal to the wages paid to the master of the vessel in 
which he is carried to sea. If the pilot be of the second 
class he will be entitled to the same wages as the mate of 
the vessel ; and if of the third class to the same wages as 
are payable to the seamen. 

The amount to be paid in the foregoing cases is so 
calculated to the time of the pilot's return to Philadelphia 
or until his death, whichever first occurs. 

In case a pilot thus carried to sea has no boat attending 
him, he will only be entitled to claim one-half the amount 
to which he would otherwise be entitled, f 

When a pilot takes charge of and pilots a dismasted or 
otherwise crippled vessel, or where such vessel has been 
in any way injured so as to occasion him extraordinary 
care or trouble, the pilot may claim an extra remunera- 
tion for his services; but such remuneration must not 
exceed double the amount to which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he would be entitled ; and the proportion of 
such extra remuneration to be paid can only be decided 
by the Board of Port Wardens. :t 

Every vessel obliged to receive a pilot is required to 
pay ten dollars winter pilotage, from the 1st of Novem- 
ber to the 1st of April, both days inclusive, except such 
vessel is towed by steam to or from the buoy of the 
Brown. 

But whenever it shall appear to the warden, in the 
case of an inward-bound vessel, that no pilot has offered 
himself previous to such vessel reaching a line drawn 
from Fenwick Island to the Light Buoy, or Five Fathom 

* Act of March 29, 1803. t l^vd. \ Ibia.. 

8 2 
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Bank^ the rates of pilotage will be as in the foregoing 
Table marked A.* 

Every outward-bound ship or vessel is required to 
remain at the Capes twenty-four hours after its arrival, 
to give the pilot an opportunity to be taken out, under a 
penalty of eight hundred dollars, f 

Every pilot detained twenty-four hours by any master, 
owner or consignee, is entitled to two dollars per day for 
every day he is so detained.^ 

Every pilot detained more than forty-eight hours by the 
ice after he has conducted his vessel to a place of safety, 
is entitled to two dollars per day for every day he is so 
detained, when discharged previous to arrival at Phila- 
delphia. § 

Every pilot compelled to perform quarantine is entitled 
to two dollars a day for every day he is so detained, and 
he cannot be discharged in less than six days, without his 
consent. || 

Any vessel towed by a steam-boat from the city of 
Philadelphia to the buoy of the Brown or the break- 
water, or from the buoy of the Brown or the breakwater 
to the city of Philadelphia, will be required to pay pilot- 
age only as follows : — For every half-foot of water which 
any inward-hound vessel shall draw under and up to 
twelve feet, the sum of one dollar and thirty-three cents ; 
and for every foot of water which such vessel shall draw 
more than twelve feet, the sum of one dollar and sixty- 
seven cents. For every half-foot of water which any 
outward-hound vessel shall draw under and up to twelve 
feet, the sum of one dollar; and for every half-foot of 
water which such vessel shall draw more than twelve feet, 
the sum of one dollar and thirty- three cents. 

In addition to the foregoing charges, all foreign vessels 

* Wardens' Kegulations, May 1864. 
t Act of March 29, 1803, Section 22. 
{ Wardens' Regulations, April 1840. 
§ Ibid. II Ibid. 
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are required to pay a further sum of two dollars and 
sixty-seven cents ; and if the pilotage be performed be- 
tween the 20th of November and 10th of March inclusive, 
an additional sum of ten dollars.* 

Quarantine and Health Regulations. Every vessel arriv- 
ing at the port of Philadelphia between the 1st of June 
and Ist of October, is required to come to anchor in the 
Delaware river, as near the Lazaretto as her draught of 
water and the weather will permit, to allow of the health 
officer's visit and examination ; and no person or thing 
can be landed from, or taken on board of the vessel until 
such visit and examination has been made (unless immi- 
nent danger of the loss of the vessel or lives of the crew 
shall render assistance necessary), under a penalty not to 
exceed five hundred dollars ; and this penalty may be 
exacted from the master, if he permits a violation of this 
rulcf 

The time during which the health officers are to make 
their visits is between sunrise and sunset.} 

The master, or any persons on board, must furnish the 
health officers with all the information that may be re- 
quired relative to the sanitary condition of the vessel, and 
of the ports or places from which she or they come ; and 
those officers may, if they deem it necessary, examine the 
master, crew or passengers, upon oath or affirmation, 
relative thereto. These health officers have likewise powers 
by law to examine cargo and passengers' luggage. If the 
master or any persons who may be questioned upon this 
subject by the health officer should give false informa- 
tion, he or they would incur a penalty of five hundred 
dollars. § 

After having undergone examination, if the health 
officer finds that no contagious disease (except measles,) 
exists on board, he will give the master a certificate to that 

* Acts of March 29, 1803, and February 9, 1837. 
t Act of Pennsylvania Assembly, January 27, 1802. 
\ Ibid. § Hid, 
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effect, and the vessel will be permitted to proceed to Phila- 
delphia.* This certificate must, under a penalty of three 
hundred dollars, be presented by the master as soon after 
arrival as possible, at the Health Office in Philadelphia.! 

If it be found necessary to fumigate or cleanse the 
vessel, or should she be required to perform quarantine, 
it will be the master's duty to see that the regulations 
laid down for his guidance by the quarantine officer are 
strictly complied with.$ 

Any expenses which may be incurred in the detention 
or purification and cleansing, is to be borne by the 
master, owner, or consignee, and may be collected by 
the proper official by process of law.§ 

In case the health officials so decide, any person suffer- 
ing from a dangerous or contagious disorder may be 
removed from the ship to the shore for treatment, and 
must remain at the hospital to which he or she shall have 
been removed, until regularly discharged by the Laza- 
retto physician. Any person improperly leaving will be 
subject to arrest, and incur a penalty of three months' 
imprisonment ; and should any one receive or harbour a 
person who has so escaped, he will incur a penalty of 
two hundred dollars. II 

Any disobedience of any directions legally given by 
the Lazaretto physician or Quarantine Master, will sub- 
ject the offender to a like penalty. IT 

Even after a vessel has been permitted to proceed to 
Philadelphia, the Board of Health may, if it is of opinion 
that any infectious disease prevails on board, require her 
to return within the limits of the Lazaretto for such length 
of time as the circumstances of the case may seem to 
require.** 

Vessels which have touched at other ports in the United 
States before arriving at Philadelphia, and have not there 

* Act of Pennsylvania Assembly, January 27, 1802. 

t Ihid. X Und. I Dyid. I Llnd, t ilnd, ♦* ji^d. 
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performed quarantine^ will be subject to the same rules 
as vessels coming direct from a foreign port 

No vessel laden wholly or in part with vegetables, fish 
or hides, arriving at the port of Philadelphia, between 
the 1st of June and 1st of October, is permitted to unload 
her cargo, until permission has been obtained from the 
Board of Health ; and any deviation from this rule will 
entail a penalty not exceeding five hundred dollars.* 

Masters of all vessels must, within the dates above 
referred to, make a report at the oflBce of the Board of 
Health when the vessels' cargoes have been all landed. 
Such report must be made not later than forty-eight 
hours after the cargo has so been landed ; and the master 
must, before he again begins to load cargo on board, 
afford to the proper official every facility for the examina- 
tion of the hold, ballast and timbers of the vessel. 

Health Fees.lf Foreign vessels arriving at the port 
of Philadelphia from any place in the United States, 
between the rivers St. Croix and St. Mary, pay, during 
the quarantine months, one dollar and twenty-five cents 
for each arrival. 

All vessels from any other port or place in the United 
States, where they may have touched or traded, will have 
to pay the same as if they came direct from a foreign port. 

All vessels arriving from any port or place in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Canada, or the islands or ports 
adjacent, the river St. Mary, the coast of Florida, Bay 
of Mexico, including New Orleans and parts adjacent, 
and from thence along the Bay of Honduras and coast of 
Terra Firma, as far as the river Amazon, including all 
islands generally denominated West India, Bahamas or 
Bermudas, must pay on arrival six dollars and twenty-five 
cents. If any vessel receives her visit from the visiting 
health officer at any place not within the inner channel, 
she has to pay an additional sum of five dollars. 

* Pennsylvania State Laws, April 2, 1821. 

t Act of Pennsylvania Assembly, Jaimary 1^, \%\.%. 
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Wharfage and Wharf Regulations. There is no law 
fixing rates of wharfage in the port of Philadelphia. 
Most of the wharves are private property ; the fees are 
fixed by the proprietors, and are subject to variations, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

When any vessel is hauled into a dock or wharf, or 
alongside another vessel so placed, the master or person 
in charge must have her securely made fast; and if 
she lie outside another vessel, it will be necessary that 
there should be one good fast from each end of the 
vessel to the shore, with sufficient fenders between them 
and the inside vessel ; and it will likewise be required that 
the flukes of the vessel's anchors be taken on board. 

If the fasts of any vessel, when moored at any wharf, 
extend across a dock, so as to obstruct the passing of 
shallops, lighters, or any other vessels, the master or 
other person in charge must, upon the first application, 
immediately remove such fasts or cause them to be slacked 
down. 

No outward-bound vessel is to lay longer in the stream 
between Market Street and the mouth of the Schuylkill 
than six hours.* 

If vessels lying at the ends of wharves so much inter- 
lock with each other as to prevent other vessels hauling 
in and out of the dock, the master or other person in 
charge must, upon application from any person wanting to 
haul his vessel in or out of dock, move so as to ac- 
commodate the one applied for ; in which case the vessel 
so being displaced will have the liberty to make her 
warps fast to the most convenient place adjacent, for a 
reasonable time. All sea-vessels, when transporting or 
wishing to haul into dock, or to make sail to proceed to 
sea, will be entitled to the same privilege, f 

If a vessel is lying alongside a wharf, and is not taking 
in or discharging cargo, she must permit any other vessel 

* Resolutions of the Philadelphia Board of Port Wardens of July 1827. 
t Ibid, 
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desiring to unload or load to come inside next the wharf 
for the purpose; but the vessel which has taken the 
place of the first, is required as soon as loaded or dis- 
charged (as the case may be) to permit her to return to 
her former berth. It is, however, provided, notwithstand- 
ing this provision, that between the 10th of December 
and 1st of March no vessel is to be compelled to move 
from her berth except to let other vessels in and out of 
docks. 

No vessel loading or discharging hemp at a wharf will 
be permitted to have any fire on board ; nor will any 
be permitted on any other vessel lying near her while 
it may be considered dangerous. 

No tar, turpentine, resin, or pitch, is allowed to be 
heated upon the wharf, or on board any vessel lying 
within the limits of the city of Philadelphia. 

No cargoes or ballast are permitted to be discharged in 
the stream of the Schuylkill river ; nor are any heavy 
articles of any kind to be thrown into the stream from a 
vessel or wharf, under a penalty of twenty dollars.* 

Hospital for Seamen. Masters and seamen requiring 
surgical or medical treatment on shore may be admitted 
to the * Pennsylvania ' hospital upon security being given 
for the payment of the established charge. 

This charge is subject to revision by the proper au- 
thorities ; but, as a general rule, amounts to about one 
dollar per day. 

An order from Her Majesty's Consul will be required 
to secure admission to this hospital; and the Consul 
generally becomes responsible for the amount of ex- 
penses incurred, subject to repayment by the master or 
owner of the vessel, as the case may be. 

* Resolutions of the Philadelphia Board of Port Wardens of July 1S27. 
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PORTLAND. 

PILOTAGE QUARANTINE. — WHARFAGE. — PORT REGUU- 

TIONS. — DEPTH OF WATER. — HOSPITAL FOR SEAMEN. 

Pilotage. There are no regularly appointed pilots for 
the port of Portland ; and should the master of any vessel 
arriving at that place be unwilling or unable to perform 
his own pilotage, he may employ any person he chooses, 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the coast, to pilot his 
vessel into or out of port. There is no law regulating the 
remuneration such a person shall receive, so that this 
may be settled by mutual agreement. The rates ordinarily 
paid vary from one to two dollars per foot for inward-bound 
vessels, and from seventy-five cents to one dollar per foot 
for outward-bound vessels. 

Quarantine and Health Regulations, All vessels ar- 
riving at the port of Portland, having at the time, or 
having had previous to arrival any contagious disease, 
should make report to the health physician of the fact. 

The health physician or port warden (perhaps both) 
will then visit the vessel, and will, if necessary, require 
that she be placed in a position to perform quarantine. 

All vessels having any contagious disease on board must 
strictly adhere to such rules and regulations as may be laid 
down for their guidance by the health physician. 

Any expenses incurred by placing a vessel in quaran- 
tine, or arriving during the continuance of quarantine, 
must be paid by the vessel and owners. 

The ordinary fee paid to the port physician for visiting 
a vessel having or supposed to have an infectious disease 
on board, is five dollars. 
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Wharfage Charges, 

Note. — The following table of charges and regulations, althongh strictly 
speaking apply only to the Union Wharf, still they hare been almost uni- 
Tersally adopted at the port of Portland : — 





Cents. 




< 


Cents. 


Anvils, per month, each 


I 


Bag of shot 


. i 


Vices .... 


1 


„ nuts 


. 2 


Bureaus, sideboards, each . 


8 


„ pimento, pepper 


. 2 


Sofas, secretaries, each . 


8 


„ coffee, sugar . 


. 2 


Buckets and pails, per doz. 


2 


„ grain, of 2 bushels . 1 


Bedsteads, each . 


2 


Castikos — 




Brooms, per 100 


8 


Ash and oven mouth 


. i 


Bricks, per M., for every 15 




Hollow ware, ^40 worth . 20 


days .... 


15 


Fire frames and grates 


. 4 


Bottles, per hamper . 


6 


Stoves, each . 


. 4 


Bandboxes, each 


i 


Cauldron kettles 


. 4 


Box of dry goods . 4 to 6 


Potash kettles, each 


. 10 


» 


brimstone 


3 


Coaches — 




»> 


bait mills 


6 


Carryalls 


. 25 


>> 


candles, soap, glass . 


1* 


Chaises, waggons, each 


. 18 


>» 


chocolate, tin . 


H 


Carts 


. 12 


>) 


lemons, oranges 


li 


Sleighs, each . 


. 8 


»> 


oil or basket, each . 


I 


Cart wheels, per pair 


. 8 


ti 


pipes 


1 


Chairs, per dozen 


. 10 


»> 


cigars 


* 


Crates, each 


. 8 


>> 


raisins, herrings 


\ 


Cassia, per 100 mats . 


. 12 


>> 


sheathing copper 


6 


Carpets, per roll 


. 4 


>> 


cotton cards . 


2 


„ per box 


. 4 


>> 


tobacco . 


2 


Cabbages, per 100 


. 15 


» 


sugar 


6 


Carboys 


. 2 


>> 


boots and shoes 


2 


Casks of hard ware . 


4 to 6 


a 


hats or caps . 


3 


„ pot and pearl ashes 3 


>» 


saws 


8 


„ salseratus 


. 3 


» 


meats and vegetables 




„ raisins . 


. 1 




preserved . 


1* 


„ lime 


. 1 


Bale of cotton . 


8 


Pipe of liquor 


. 10 


>j 


goat skins 


4 


Hogsheads, each 


. 10 


»» 


dry goods . . 4 to 6 


Hogsheads, tobacco . 


. 12 


>> 


manilla . 


4 


Nest casks, each 


. 6 


>> 


batting . 


3 


Empty cask, half price 


of 


>> 


sheetings 


3 


full one 


/SJ\ 


j> 


feathers . 


4 


Barrel of flour, bread, 


% 


» 


palm leaf 


3 


beans . . • 




>» 


hops 


6 


Barrel of potatoes, ap- 




^a 


»> 


wool 


8 


ples 




If 


Bag of salt 


2 


Onions and nuts, each 


^Vh 


)i 


saltpetre 


2 


„ in lots less than 5C 


1 


2 
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Cents. 


All other barreLs, each 


. 2 


Kegs, tobacco . 


. 2 


„ and firkins, butter 


. 1 


„ „ „ lard 


. 1 


„ nails, 100 lbs . 


. 1 


Duck, per mat of 2 pieces 


. 2 


„ ravens, per bale 


. 4 


Demijohns, full . 


. 1 


„ empty 


i 


Fish, hogsheads 


. 10 


„ drums 


. 5 


Fish, per quintal 


: * 


Fish, in barrels, whethei 




headed up or not, or ful 




or not . 


. 2 


Forks and hoes, per dozen 


. 2 


Grapes, per jar . 


. 1 


Grain, per bushel, excepi 




Oats 


. 1 


Grain, per bushel, oats 


. i 


„ per car . • /?! 


I 50 


Hides, each 


. i 


Horns, per M. . 


. 16 


„ tips, per M. 


. 6 


LiTMBEB — 




Boards, per M., by car 


. 16§ 


„ „ by water 


. 15 


Clapboards, M. 


. 13 


Joist and scantling, pe] 


p 


car . . $] 


I 50 


Joist and scantling, per JV 


[ 20 


Laths, per M. 20 bunch ei 


3 


high . 


. 5 


Shingles 


. 4 


Staves . 


. 25 


Hoops . 


. 30 


Mahogany timber, or logg 


, 


per M. 


. 35 


Ship plank and timber 


J 


per car . . g 


1 50 


If by water or teams, 




Ship plank, per M. 


. 25 


„ timber, per ton 


. 30 


Box shooks, to be pilei 


i 


30 boxes high, each 


. i 


Shooks, each, 6 high 


. 1 


Heads, per hundred 


. 30 


Masta and spar8,peT car j{ 


\ 50 



\ 



Gents. 
Masts from team or ves- 
sel, of 16 inches and 
upwards, each . . 50 
All other spars . . 20 
Knees, per car . . 50 
„ per team or water, 
7 inches and up- 
wards . . 5 
4 to 7 inches . 4 
all under • . 2 
Olives, per jar . . .1 

Onions, per 100 bunches . 6 
„ per bushel . . 1 
Oxen, horses, and cows, each 10 
Pianoforte . . .10 

Paper, per ream ... J 
„ sheathing and print- 
ing . . .1 
Patent balances . . .5 
Ploughs .... 5 
Potatoes,, per bushel . . ^ 
Salt, per hogshead of eight 

bushels . . . . 3 
Salt, per bag ... . 2 * 
„ ground, per box or bag 
not exceeding 25 lbs. \ 
Shovels, per doz. , . 3 
„ handles, per 100 

dozen . . 25 
Sheep and swine . . 2 
Squashes, per dozen . . 2 
Scythes and snaiths, per 

dozen . . . . 2 
Tea, per chest ,. ^ Ij 

„ per half and quarter . 1 
Tierce . . . . 6 
Trunks . . . . 2 
Ton of cordage . . .10 
anchors . . .15 
ballast, every kind, 

every 10 days . 15 
chain cables . . 20 
castings and machin- 
ery . . .16 
coal . . .12 
„ chaldron . .15 
if under 6 tons, 
Qt ^ s^WldxQus 20 



)) 



»> 



)) 



}) 



ii 



>» 



j> 



»» 





Cents. 


Ton of grindstones 


. 12 


„ iron and steel . 


. 12 


„ lead and slate . 


. 12 


„ hay . . 


. 20 


„ hemp • , 


. 16 


„ paints 


. 16 


» rags 


. 25 
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Cents. 
Ton of stone or perch, every 

15 days . . 16 
„ dye wood , , 16 

„ plaster, per month . 10 
Wood and bark, 15 cents per cord 
for 15 days. 

A 11 articles charged per ton as above, if brought by car, shall pay ^1 50 per 
car, instead of by ton. Goods from cars landed into stores shall pay above 
rates, whether taken away by land or water. 

Dockage. All vessels under 100 tons, to pay twenty- 
five cents per day. All vessels over 100 tons, at the rate 
of twenty-five cents per day for every 100 tons. 

KULES AND KEGULATIONS. 

All vessels from 100 tons to 150 tons to be allowed for loading or dis- 
charging, four days. 

Vessels from 150 to 250 tons, to be allowed seven days. 

Between 250 and 350 tons, to be allowed eleven days. 

Between 350 and 450 tons, to be allowed thirteen days. 

Between 450 and 800 tons, to be allowed fifteen days ; and above 800 
tons, to be allowed twenty days. 

Lay-days to commence on arrival at the berth, and dockage to be paid in 
all cases until loading is commenced ; and for all after expiration of lay- 
days, whether loading or discharging. 

Dockage shall be paid from time vessel is loaded or discharged, although 
the lay-days have not expired. 

All vessels that ar^ not loading or unloading to move for those that 
wish to load or unload. 

All vessels must top their yards and rig in their jib-booms, at the request 
of the wharfinger. 

All vessels that receive or deliver cargoes on board another outside, one- 
half wharfage to be paid by the vessel at the wharf. 

AM persons wanting a berth at the wharf, must apply to the wharfinger. 

No vessel to lay outside of another vessel at the wharf (unless when dis- 
charging or taking in), when there is room at the wharf, and when two ves- 
sels are obliged to lay abreast of each other, to pay only half dockage. 

No ballast to be put on the wharf without the consent of the wharfinger. 

All kinds of lumber to be piled up, when it encumbers the wharf, at the 
expense of the owners. 

No mahogany, timber, or lumber of any kind landed on the platform, shall 
lay longer than ten days, without the consent of the wharfinger. 

Masts, spars, ship plank or ship timber, not to remain on wharf morel 
than fifteen days, without consent of wharfinger, and to be charged for 
every fifteen days at prices abovei specified. 
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All boards shall be piled 120 high; box shooks 30 high, and all timber and 
other articles in that proportion, except large timber; if not so piled, additional 
proportionate wharfage shall be charged for the space occupied. Lumber 
and all other articles must be piled so as to use all space between capsill 
and track, or the party must pay pro rata for the unoccupied space. Boards 
shall not be stuck on wharf, without previous authority of wharfinger. If 
the loading of any car shall be taken off by teams, without having been 
landed on the wharf, one dollar per car shall be charged instead of above 
prices. 

No fire to be made on the wharf without the consent of the wharfinger ; 
nor shall any fire be made on board any vessel lying at the wharf for the 
purpose of heating tar, pitch, turpentine, &c. 

Any person wishing to pile lumber on the wharf, shall first obtain a berth 
bf the wharfinger. 

The berth shall be considered as sufficiently large to pile 40 M., and at 
the expiration of 30 days from time of commencing piling, one wharfage 
shall be charged, and one wharfage for every 30 days afterwards, on 40 M., 
whether there is that quantity in the pile or not. 

No lumber to be piled within 12 feet of any store, and if it is so piled the 
wharfinger is to cause it to be removed at the expense of the owner, except- 
ing between stores. 

One wharfage shall be charged on all merchandise landed on the wharf, 
whether into stores or otherwise, but may be reshipped within one month 
from the time of landing, without any additional charge for wharfage. But 
all merchandise stored on which one wharfage has been charged, which has 
not changed owners, nor been removed from the wharf, may be reshipped 
at any subsequent time free of additional charge of wharfage. 

Wharfage shall be paid at above rates for every month merchandise 
remains on the wharf, excepting as above. A month begun on, shall be 
paid for, although the merchandise does not remain the whole month. 

The owners of goods, and the persons landing or taking them from the 
wharf, are both to be accountable for the wharfage, unless the owner of the 
goods is owner of the vessel. 

Goods brought on the wharf by trucks, or otherwise, except as above 
provided, pay the same wharfage as if landed there from vessels. 

Vessels lying at the wharf are to remove at the request of the wharfinger, 
and if not done at his request, the vessel will be removed by the whar- 
finger, at the risk and expense of the owner. 

No articles of any kind, put upon the wharf, are to be considered as at 
risk of wharf, or entitled to remain there any longer time than the wharfinger 
shall consent to, and always subject to be removed at the expense of the 
owner. 



Port Regulations. It is forbidden to throw any stone, 
gravel, ballast, cinders, ashes, dirt, mud, or any substance 
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calculated to Injure or Impede the navigation Into the har- 
bour, under a penalty of fifty dollars for each offence.* 

The following rules have been adopted for the manage- 
ment and regulation of the harbour, and any person 
violating them will incur a penalty of twenty dollars for 
each offence ; the shipping in port being subject to the 
supervision and direction of the harbour-master, who is 
appointed by law for that purpose.f 

All the harbour west of what are called Hog Island 
Roads, Is known as the upper harbour. All vessels enter- 
ing the upper harbour, not Intended to be Immediately 
hauled Into some wharf, must be anchored on the south 
side of a line ranging with the buoy off the breakwater, 
the Adams House (so called), on York at the foot of 
State Street, and a staff or a gabled roof building on 
Robinson's Wharf, and from thence, on both sides of the 
channel to Portland Bridge. 

Between the 1st of May and 1st of November, all 
vessels must be anchored north of a line ranging from the 
end of Atlantic Depot wharf to Little Hog Island ; and 
between the 1st of November and 1st of May, north of a 
line ranging from the easterly corner of the coal wharf of 
the Ocean Steam Navigation Company to the westerly 
comer of the pit on Hog Island. 

No vessel must anchor In the channel of the harbour, 
or In the channel of the Great Eastern wharves. 

Vessels with Inward cargoes on board, lying at anchor 
more than seven days, are required to rig in their jib- 
booms, and keep them In that condition so long as they 
remain at anchor. 

No vessel will be permitted to lie at the end of any 
wharf, or In any dock, in such a manner as to obstruct the 
free passage of other vessels going In or out, or being 
hauled from one wharf to another. 

* An Ordinance for the Preservation of Portland Harbour, &c., March 29, 
18.50. 

t Act (additional) of the Maine Legislature, concenv\u^ t^i'Sk C\\?j^'^^'^\.- 
knd, oflS49, 



\ 
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It is required that all vessels at anchor within the 
harbour, keep, during the night, a clear and distinct light 
suspended at least six feet above the deck. 

No vessel must, under any circumstances, be anchored 
in the track of the ferry-boats, or so as to obstruct the 
passage of the steamers to and from their landings. 

If any vessel is anchored contrary to any of the foregoing 
rules, it will be the place of the harbour-master to request 
the person in charge to remove the vessel, and if such 
request is not speedily complied with, or in case the crew 
on board be insufficient for the purpose, the harbour- 
master may perform the duty, and any expense incurred 
will be chargeable upon the vessel. In case any expenses 
so incurred be not immediately paid upon the demand 
of the harbour-master, double the amount will be incurred ; 
and this in addition to the sum of twenty dollars before 
mentioned.* 

Depth of Water. List of principal wharves, with the 
depth of water of each at low tide : — 



Great Eastern Wharf 

Grand Trunk 

Boston Steamboat 

Franklin's 

Custom House 

Portland Pier 

Long 

Central 

"Wedgerj 

Union 

Merrel's 



» 



»> 



>> 



>> 



)} 



}) 



» 



j> 



>> 



30 to 32 ft. 
17 « 21 



20 
7 

10 
8 
8 

14 
7 
8 



22 
10 
16 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 



Richardson's 

Brown's 

Winslow's 

Smith's 

Hobson's 

Robinson's 

Upper Steamboat 

"Walker^s 

Brooks' 

Gas House 



» 



Wharf . 8 to 12 ft. 
16 ., 18 
18 
20 
12 
17 



j» 



>> 



»> 



>> 



M 



>l 



>l 



>» 



»> 



>} 



>> 



>> 



»» 



17 



19 



>j 



>> 



»> 



20 „ 
22 „ 

14 „ 
18 „ 

20 „ 
18 „ 
25 „ 

21 „ 



„ . 12 at sides. 

The following of these wharves, viz.. Grand Trunk, 
Central, Union, Winslow's, Smith's, and Hobson's, have 
rails laid their entire length, enabling vessels to discharge 
into or load directly from the cars of the Grand Trunk 
Railway. 

Hospital for Seamen. There is at Portland a marine 
hospital, to which admission may be obtained by obtaining 
a written order from Her Majesty's Consul. 

* Regulations oi "PotVAand "ELaiViOMi Cot 1865. 
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The charge at this hospital is at the rate of seventy- 
five cents a day. This covers all expenses of board, 
lodging and surgical or medical treatment, but when 
death occurs the outlay for burial, &c., will be charged in 
addition. 
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PROVIDENCE. 

PILOTAGE. — QUARANTINE. — PORT WARDENS. — WHARF- 
AGE. — PORT REGULATIONS. — PASSENGERS. HOSPITAL 

FOR SEAMEN. 

Pilotage.* Vessels trading with the port of Providence 
are not obliged by law to take pilots. There are, how- 
ever, a regularly appointed body of pilots attached to the 
port, of whose services shipmasters may, if they choose, 
avail themselves. 

Rates of Pilotage. Inward — From Rhode Island Light 
to Providence, on all vessels drawing fifteen feet of water, 
one dollar and fifty cents per foot ; all vessels drawing from 
fifteen feet upwards, two dollars per foot. Outward — All 
vessels drawing fifteen feet of water, from Providence to 
sea, one dollar per foot ; all vessels drawing fifteen to 
twenty feet of water, one dollar and fifty cents per foot 

Pilots will be entitled to claim, in addition to their 
pilotage, three dollars per day for every day they are 
detained. 

Vessels drawing twenty feet of water, and less, can with 
safety come to within one half mile of the city wharves. 

Quarantine. Each seaport town of Rhode Island has a 
health officer, who visits all vessels which are subject to 
examination or quarantine, and carries out all regulations 
which may have been established and published by a town 
council. The latter also appoints a sentinel, who is to 
be stationed in some convenient place on shore, or in some 
boat or vessel properly situated, who is to hail all ships or 
vessels which may arrive in river, bay or harbour ; and 
when this sentinel finds that any ship or vessel is subject 

* Harbour-master's Instructions of March 13, 1865. 
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to quarantine, he will direct her commander to come to 
anchor within the limits of the quarantine ground, and 
there remain until visited by the health oflScer, and to 
place a signal in the yessel's shrouds in such a manner as 
to be seen at a proper distance. 

A master who, on being so hailed and directed, shall 
refuse or neglect, will be fined not exceeding five hundred 
dollars, nor less than twenty dollars. 

The town council can order such vessel to be anchored 
on the quarantine ground at the expense of the owners or 
master, and there to remain until legally discharged there- 
from. 

No person can leave a vessel under order of quarantine 
without permission from the health oflScer or town council. 
K he do so, he will have to forfeit a sum not exceeding 
twenty dollars; and the town council may order such 
person back to the vessel, there to remain till they dismiss 
him from the same. 

If any vessel arrives in the waters of the State of 
Rhode Island, bound to the port of Providence, at any 
tilne while its quarantine regulations are in force, no 
person on board can enter the city of Providence, village 
of Pawtuxet, or the compact part of Cranston, until the 
vessel has been visited and examined by the health 
officer of the city (of Providence), and permission given 
by such officer or by the Board of Aldermen of the city 
to such person to enter therein. And any person so 
entering without the permission, will be subject to a 
penalty not to exceed twenty dollars ; and the Board of 
Aldermen may cause such person to be returned to the 
vessel if under quarantine, there to remain until permitted 
to depart.* 

Port Wardens.^ One of the principal duties of the 
port wardens of the port of Providence consists in hold- 
ing surveys, when required, upon ships and cargoes ; and 

♦ Revised Statutes of Rhode Island (1857\ p. W. 

f An Act in relation to Port Wardens in tkie City oi'?ToV\^eiit^. 

T 2 
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no survey, of which the result is to be taken advantage of 
within the State of Rhode Island, will be valid unless 
made by the properly appointed port wardens. 

Fees. They are allowed for every survey on board of 
any vessel, on hatches, stowage of cargo, or damaged 
goods, or at any warehouse, store or dwelling, or in the 
public street, or on the wharf, within the limits of the 
portof Providence, the sum of two dollars and fifty cents; 
and for every certificate given in consequence, the sum of 
one dollar, provided the amount of fees on any single 
vessel, exclusive of certificates, shall in no case exceed the 
sum of five dollars for each warden, notwithstanding more 
than two visits may be necessary to the same vessel. 

Dockage, Vessels under fifty tons, twenty-five cents 
per day. Vessels over fifty tons, half cent per ton per 
day, per ton register. 





Wharfage* 






Cents. 




Cents. 


Anchors, per ton . 


60 


Cotton waste, per ton 


. 25 


Anvils, each .... 


2 


Coflfee, per bag 


. 2 


Ashes (in casks), each . 


10 


Coal (delivered into carts), pe: 


r 


„ (leached), per bushel . 


i 


ton . 


. 12 


All measurement goods, per 




Coal (delivered on wharf), pe] 




foot ..... 


i 


ton .... 


. 25 


Barrels, empty (other than 




Chocolate, per box . 


. 1 


flour) .... 


1 


Candles, per box . 


. 1 


Ballast, per ton 


15 


Clapboards, per M. 


. 25 


Bones, per ton . . . 


26 


Com, per bushel . 


. i 


Bricks, per M. . . . 


25 


Clay, per ton . 


. 15 


„ fire, per M. 


60 


Cultivators, each . 


. 3 


Brimstone (loose on wharf), 




Copper, (rates of iron) . 




per ton .... 


25 


Cement, per bbL . 


3 


Boats, each .... 


25 


Crockery (in crates) each 


. 10 


Bark, cord .... 


25 


Dye woods, per ton 


25 


Butter, kegs or tubs, each 


2 


Drain pipe, per ton 


25 


Barley, per bushel 


h 


Feathers, per ton . 


25 


Cotton (in bales), per bale 


6 


Fish, per bbl. 


3 


„ goods (in bales), per 




„ per quintal . 


1 


bale 


4 


Feed (fine), per ton 


25 


„ bats (in bales), per 




Flour, per bbl. 


2 


100 1b. . 


3 


„ (empty) . 


* 



JResolutions of Owners audLeaaeea of "Wharves, passed January 3, 1865- 
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Glass, window, per box 
Grindstones, per ton 
Guano, per ton 
Hay, per ton . 
Hides, each . 
Hoops, per M. 
Hogsheads (empty), each 
staves, per M. 



in 



lee, per ton . 

Iron (pig, bundle and bar)^ __ 
carts, per ton 
„ „ on wharf 

(scraps in bulk) 
(in hogsheads) 
ore .... 
in sheets, not exceeding 
800 lb per box, per box 
„ wire, per ton 
Lemons, per box . 
Lime (in casks), each 
Lumber, per M. 
Laths, per M 

Liquors (in hogsheads), each 
(pipes) . 
,, (barrels) . 
Leather, per ton . 
Lard (in kegs), each 

„ (in barrels) . 
Keg staves, per M, 
Harble (ton measurement), 

per ton 
Madder, per cask . 
Molasses, per cask 
„ per barrel 
„ per tierce 
Melons, per 100 . 



Cents. 
1 

25 

25 

20 

I 
25 

2 
40 
15 



15 
20 
25 
15 
15 

10 

25 
2 
3 

25 
6 

10 

10 
3 

25 
2 
4 

17 

25 
20 
10 
4 
6 
10 



Nails (in casks), per ton 
Oats, per bushel . 
Oil (in hogsheads), each 
,, (in barrels) 
Oranges, per box . 
Oysters, per bushel 
Plaster, per ton 
Ploughs, each 
Pickets, per M. 
Provisions, per barrel 
Rice, per cask 
Rye, per bushel 
Starch (in casks), per cask . 
Stone (free or granite), per ton 

measurement, per ton 
Staves (barrel and headings); 

per M. 
Sugar, per box 
Salt, per bushel 

„ per sack , 

Stoves, each . 
Stone (paving), per ton 
Shingles, per M. . 
Steel (rates of iron) 
Sand (moulding), per ton 
Sand (fire), per ton 
Tin, per box 
Tobacco, per box . 
Tea, per chest 
Vitriol (carboys), each, _ 

,, „ empty, each 

Vegetables, per bushel 
Wool, per bale 
Wood, per cord 
Wheat, per bushel . 



Cents. 
20 



10 
3 
2 
1 

20 
3 

25 
3 
8 

5 

25 

25 
6 

* 
3 

4 

25 

6 

15 
15 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 

4 

5 

20 

i 



UNNAMED ARTICLES TO BEAB PBOPOBTIONAL BATES AS ABOVE. 

All articles to pay one wharfage for every six days they lie upon the 
wharf, with the exception of coal and lumber, and must be removed at any 
time the wharfinger may order,' at the expense and risk of the consignee or 
owner thereof. 

Coal and limiber to pay one wharfage for every ten days they lie upon 
the wharf, and full wharfage to be charged on the whole amount landed, so 
long as any portion of the cargoes lie upon the wharf 

A vessel laying at a wharf shall pay fall -whaxfa^ft iot «X\. %<i^^ ^v^- 
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charged from her or taken on board, whether from the wharf or any other 
source. 

All goods landed on or taken off a wharf without exception, whether 
stored on the same wharf or not, or whether landed from a vessel, scow, or 
other source, to pay wharfage. 

Vessels laying for markets, special rates. 

No sand, gravel, or ballast to be landed on the wharf unless with the 
approbation of the wharfinger, nor are the dirt, sweepings of the hold, or 
other articles, under any pretence whatever, to be thrown into the dock, 
neither shall they be thrown upon the wharf without the consent of the 
wharfinger. 

Mahogany, dye woods, Iqmber and all similar articles, if not immediately 
taken away, to be piled up at the risk and expense of the owner or consignee. 

No articles of any kind whatever put upon the wharf are to be considered 
as entitled to remain there any longer time than the wharfinger shall con- 
sent to, and always subject to be removed at the expense and risk of owners 
or consignees. 

The wharfage of all goods shipped by or consigned to persons residing oat 
of the city, shall be paid by the master or owner of the vessel receiving or 
landing such goods, and a return or account thereof shall be made by the 
master before sailing or landing goods so shipped or consigned. 

The wharfage of goods received or delivered from the wharf to be paid 
for by the master or owner of the vessel delivering or receiving the said 
goods, unless the same are received or shipped by persons belonging in the 
city, and a return thereof has been made by the master or owner of the vessel 
to the wharfinger. 

GDods taken from one vessel to another to pay full wharfage, the same as 
they would have paid had they been landed or shipped. 

All goods brought upon the wharf by trucks or otherwise, to pay same 
wharf agft as if landed thereon from a vessel 

Loaded vessels laying at wharves (others than the one intended to be 
discharged at) to pay double rates of dockage, and to remove when requested 
by the wharfinger. 

No chopping of wood or other articles, nor any fire will be permitted ob 
the wharf ; nor any tar or pitch to be heated on board any vessel lying at 
the wharf, excepting when such vessel may be afloat, or by special permis- 
sion from the wharfinger. 

Vessels laying at the wharf three hours will be charged one day's 
dockage. 

Steam vessels subject to special rates of dockage or wharfsige. 

No vessel entitled to any berth (although hauled in) unless permission be 
first obtained, and in all cases to remove at the request of the wharfinger. 

Vessels making fast and laying off shall pay full rates. 

Vessels laying outside shall pay full rates for all goods delivered from or 
taken on board, whether taken from or delivered from lighter, wharf, or any 
other source. 

No dockage to be charged vessels while loading or discharging. , 
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In Rhode Island a lien upon and attachment against a 
vessel can be had for a claim of wharfage.* 

Port Regulations.^ All vessels entering the harbour 
shall be anchored by the master or commander thereof, 
according to the direction of the harbour-master. 

The captain, officer in conmiand, or consignee of every 
vessel intending to unload lumber in the stream, shall first 
get a permit from the harbour-master, designating the 
locality where such lumber may be rafted ; but no vessel 
shall be allowed to obstruct the channel in so doing. 

The master, commander, or owners of vessels shall, as 
soon as possible after making fast to any of the wharves, 
cause the lower yards to be cockbilled and the topsail- 
yards to be braced fore-and-aft ; and all vessels shall rig 
in their jib-boom when so directed by the harboiir-master. 

No steamboat shall proceed at a greater rate than five 
miles an hour, between the Crook and Weybosset Bridge, 
in approaching or leaving the harbour. 

All vessels lying in the stream, not anchored according 
to the directions of the harbour-master, and not having 
sufficient crew to move them, shall be moved by the 
harbour-master, and the expense thereof shall be paid 
by the owner or master of said vessel ; and in case of 
neglect or refusal to pay the same, after the same shall 
have been demanded, said expense may be recovered of 
the owner or master of said vessel, by the harbour- 
master, before any court of competent jurisdiction. 

No person shall throw or deposit in said harbour, or 
any part thereof, any stones, gravel, ballast, cinders, 
ashes, dirt, mud, or other substance which may in any 
respect tend to injure the navigation thereof. 

No warp or line shall be passed across the channel, to 
obstruct the passage of vessels passing along the same ; 



* Supplement to Revised Statutes of Rhode Island (1859), p. 59. 
t Ordinance in relation to the Harbour of the City of Proyidence, &c., of 
August 15, 1853. 
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nor shall any vessel or vessels be placed alongside any 
wharf, in said harbour, more than two deep. 

All vessels approaching the harbour, other than at high 
tide, drawing over eight feet of water, shall come to 
anchor below the Crook, until the tide shall warrant 
them free passage. 

The harbour-master shall have power to demand and 
receive from the master or owner of every vessel trading 
between the port of Providence and any port in Narra- 
gansett Bay, and from every vessel running, in any 
regular line, from Providence to any port in the United 
States, the sum of one dollar annually ; and from every 
other vessel of fifty tons burden and upwards, the sum of 
one dollar on each and every arrival at said port of 
Providence. 

The harbour-master shall have authority to regulate 
and station all vessels in the stream, within the harbour 
of the city of Providence, and to remove from time to 
time, such ships or vessels as are not employed in re- 
ceiving or discharging their cargoes, to make room for 
such others as require to be more immediately accommo- 
dated for the purpose of receiving or discharging their 
cargoes ; and as to the fact of their being fairly and boni 
fide employed in receiving or discharging their cargoes, 
the said harbour-master is hereby constituted the sole 
judge; the said harbour-master shall have authority to 
determine how far, and in what instance, it is the duty of 
the master and others having charge of ships and vessels, 
to accommodate each other in their respective situations; 
and if any master or other person having charge of any 
ship or vessel, shall refuse or neglect to obey the direc- 
tions of the harbour-master, in matters within his autho- 
rity to direct ; or violate any of the provisions in this 
ordinance contained; or if any person shall resist or 
oppose the harbour-master in the execution of the duties 
of his office, such master or other person having charge of 
any ship or vessel, or such person resisting or opposing 
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as aforesaid, shall for every such offence forfeit and pay 
a fine of not less than ten or more than twenty dollars, 
to be recovered with costs, to and for the city, either 
by complaint and warrant or by writ before any court 
of competent jurisdiction. 

The master or owner of any ship or vessel subject to 
the payment of fees to the harbour-master as aforesaid, 
shall, within twenty-four hours after the arrival of such 
ship or vessel, pay the fees so due thereon, at the office of 
said harbour-master ; and in default of such payment, if 
the same shall have been first duly demanded, such master 
or owner, on whom such demand shall have beien pre- 
viously made, shall forfeit and pay double the amount ; 
such fees to be sued for and recovered in the name and 
for the use of the harbour-master, in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Passengers. A master or other person having charge 
of a vessel arriving at any place within the State of 
Khode Island, with passengers on board from any country 
out of the United States, must — and if from any port in 
any other part of the United States shall, if required by 
the town council — within twenty-four hours after the 
arrival of such vessel, make report in writing under his 
hand of all such passengers, their names, nation, age, 
character and condition, so far as shall have come to his 
knowledge, to the overseers of the poor at which the 
vessel arrives. A master who neglects or refuses to do 
this, or knowingly and wilfully makes a false report, will, 
for each offence, forfeit one hundred dollars, to be sued for 
and recovered by the town treasurer. 

And the owner, master, or person having charge of a 
vessel arriving at any place in such State with passengers 
on board, shall, if required by one of the overseers of the 
poor, give to the town \^herein he shall land such passen- 
gers, a bond, with security, to the satisfaction of one of 
such overseers, with a condition that no such passenger 
shall become chargeable to the town within one yea.\: «&ft.^ 
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arrival. A neglect or omission to give this bond subjects 
such owner, master, or person to a forfeiture of five 
hundred dollars, to be sued for and recovered by the town 
treasurer.* 

If a master or other person having charge of a vessel 
shall bring into, or land, or suiFer to be landed, in any place 
within the State of Rhode Island, any person before that 
time convicted in any other State, or in any foreign coun- 
try, of any infamous crime, or of any crime for which he 
has been sentenced to traijsportation, knowing of such 
conviction or having reason to suspect it, or any person 
of a notoriously dissolute, infamous, and abandoned life 
and character, knowing him to be such, he will be fined 
four hundred dollars for every such ofiiBnce.f 

Hospital for Seamen. No regular marine hospital 
exists at the port of Providence, but seamen may be ad- 
mitted for surgical and medical treatment to an institution 
established for the purpose by the United States Govern- 
ment; and admissions can be 'secured on an order from 
Her Majesty's Consular agent, subject to the payment of 
four dollars and fifty cents a week for board and lodging, 
twenty-five cents for medical attendance, and fifteen cents 
for medicines. This rate prevails for the first four weeks ; 
and should the patient remain for a longer period, the fee 
for medical attendance will be reduced to fifteen cents a 
day. 

# Revised Statutes of Rhode Island (1857), p. 140. t Ibid. p. 141. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 

The bay of San Francisco takes in the port of San 
Francisco^ Mare Island and Benicia. 

Pilotage. The following are the rates of pilotage into 
or out of the harbours of California, as approved April 4, 
1864: — All vessels under five hundred tons, six dollars 
per foot draught ; all vessels over five hundred tons, seven 
dollars per foot draught ; and four cents per ton for each 
and every ton of registered measurement. All vessels 
engaged in the whaling trade, one dollar per foot draught. 

When a vessel is in tow of a steam-tug, outward bound, 
or between the bay of San Francisco and Benicia and 
Mare Island, such vessel will not be liable for pilotage, 
unless a pilot be actually employed. 

The pilotage inside of the Heads to the anchorage 
opposite San Francisco and about the harbour of San 
Francisco, to or from Mare Island or Benicia, will be at 
such rates as may be agreed upon between the parties, but 
the same is not to exceed seven dollars per foot draught. 

All vessels, their tackle, apparel, and furniture, and 
their masters and owners will be jointly and severally liable 
for pilotage fees, which can be recovered in any court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

Every pilot boarding a vessel must, on the request of 
its master, exhibit his licence. A wilful refusal will cause 
a forfeiture of it. It is the duty of every pilot in charge 
of a vessel arriving in the harbour of San Francisco to 
have her safely moored in such a position as the master 
of the vessel or harbour-master may direct.* 

When two or more pilots shall offer their services to a 

* The responsibility of taking a position or berth for a vessel in port rests 
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vessel outside of a line drawn from Point Bonita to the 
outward Wolf Rock, inward bound, the pilot first offering 
his services or one connected with the same boat is to 
have preference. 

And if the master of any vessel shall refuse to observe 
such rule of preference, and to take the pilot entitled to 
be preferred on board, the vessel, her appurtenances, the 
master and owner thereof will be jointly and severally 
liable to the pilot entitled to such preference for one-half 
the amount of pilotage he would have been entitled to 
claim had his services been accepted. 

Every pilot carried to sea against his will, when a boat 
is in attendance to receive him, will be entitled to receive 
the sum of eight dollars a day while absent, which sum is 
recoverable from master or owners so taking him away ; 
but the amount to be recovered must, in no case, exceed 
one thousand dollars. 

Any pilot neglecting, ignorantly or wilfully running a 
vessel on shore, or otherwise rendering her liable to injury, 
will forfeit his licence, and be incapable ever afterwards of 
being licensed as a pilot. 

A person not holding a licence or exemption, who shall 
pilot any vessel into or out of the harbour of San Francisco 
to Mare Island or Benicia, or from Mare Island or Benicia 
to the harbour of San Francisco, will be deemed guilty of 
misdemeanour, and, on conviction, punished by a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding ninety days.* 

Quarantine, There do not appear to be any printed 
regulations or statutes which require vessels coming from 
a sickly latitude at any particular portion of the year to 
perform quarantine. It is, however, understood that the 

upon the master of the vessel or the harbour-master, therefore the owner is 
not exempt from liability for injuries sustained by taking an improper 
berth, although such berth may have been selected by the pilot who brought 
the vessel into port. — Griswold v. Sharpen 2 California Reports, 24. 
♦ Statute of April 4, 1861 ; Act 1863-4, p. 389. 
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Board of Health of San Francisco has acted upon the 
principle of quarantine in reference to vessels arriving 
from China on account of an apprehension of small-pox. 

The legislature of California passed an Act* regulating 
the quarantine of vessels at the port and harbour of San 
Francisco ; but it has only a general reference to malig- 
nant and contagious disease on board, and to a death from 
that cause within ten days of the time of entering the 
port. In either case, the health oflScer of the port could 
put the vessel in quarantine ; and a master would be sub- 
ject to a penalty not to exceed five hundred dollars for 
refusing or giving false information to a pilot as to the 
condition of his vessel, crew, passengers, or cargo, or for 
approaching nearer than the place of proposed quarantine 
(which is to be as near as possible to the marine hospital), 
or for unloading cargo without official permission. 

Harbour Regulations, 

Article 1. No vessel shall be moored in the harbour of San 
Francisco nearer than 500 yards from a line with the ends of the 
wharves; the harbour-master will on application designate a 
proper berth and give the necessary directions for mooring accord- 
ing to the season of the year. 

Art. 2. All masters and pilots are notified not to anchor vessels 
within 500 yards of a line with the ends of the wharves, from 
North to Rincon Points, which space must be kept clear for the 
accommodation of vessels approaching or leaving the wharves. 

Art. 3. All vessels lying at single anchor must have a good 
and sufficient light shown in some part of the rigging, at least 
fifteen feet above deck, dinnng the night; 'any violation of 
this article will render them liable for damages in the event of 
collision. 

Art. 4. Vessels lying at the wharves or in the slips, shall top 
the lower yards by the lifts nearest the wharf, rig in all move- 
able fore and aft spars, spritsail-yards, and davits, and have one 
anchor clear for dropping ; provided, vessels headed towards the 

* April 8, 1860, ch. 64. 
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shore end of the dock shall not be required to rig in the jib-boom 
unless specially ordered. 

Art. 5. Vessels lying on the flats between Market and Folsom 
Street wharves shall top their lower yards by the starboard lifts, 
and otherwise conform to Article 4th. 

Art. 6. Vessels lying at the ends of the wharves shall haul 
each way to accommodate vessels going into or out of the docks. 

Art 7. All vessels not discharging or receiving cargoes shall 
make room for those needing immediate accommodation ; vessels 
wishing to discharge to have the preference of berth to those 
loading. 

Art. 8. All vessels shall have on board ship-keepers, or persons 
competent to take care of them ; and if any vessel shall be 
required to remove and no person be on board, the harbour- 
master will cause the same to be removed at the expense of the 
master, owner, or consignee, and the vessel will be liable for all 
damages. 

Art. 9. No vessel shall be moored or made fast in such place 
or manner as shall in any wise obstruct or interfere with steam- 
boats or other vessels hauling in or out of the docks or slips. 

Art. 10. No ballast or other heavy matter shall be thrown 
overboard from any vessel in the harbour or slips ; and when 
ballast is being taken on board, a tarpaulin must be placed 
between the vessel and wharf or lighter, to prevent the same 
falling in the water. 

Art. 11. No pitch, tar or other combustibles shall be heated 
on board of any vessel at any of the wharves, piers, slips or basins 
of this city ; but all such work shall be done on floating stages or 
boats. Vessels with gunpowder on board must anchor below 
Vallejo wharf, and outside the channel designated in Article 2nd, 
until the same is discharged. 

Art. 12. Disobedience to the orders of the harbour-master in 
discharge of his duties, will subject the offender to a fine not 
exceeding 500 dollars, to be paid in to the City and CJounty 
Treasurer, according to law. 

Art. 13. The harbour dues are payable at the harbour-master's 
office within forty-eight hours after the arrival of the vessel. 
Coastwise vessels and bay craft pay two cents per ton quarterly, 
in advance, from the 1st day of January each year; other vessels 
pay four cents per ton each voyage ; if not paid in the specified 
time, double the amount oi co?»t^Ta«^ \i^ collected. 
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Art. 14. The harbour-master is empowered to determine cases 
of collision by consent of all parties interested ; and where 
damages do not exceed 300 dollars, the decision is final. 

Art. 15. No hnlk, store-ship, dismantled or condemned craft 
shall be moored in the immediate vicinity of the wharves, or 
where such position is likely to interfere with legitimate shipping. 

Art. 16. No vessel shall anchor in any dock or slip between 
Vallejo and Market streets. 

Office Houbs from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

CHAS. GOODALL, Harbour-Master. 

> 

Office, corner of Merchant and East streete (up stairs). 
May 9, 1864. 

No person can board, or attempt to board any vessel 
arriving in the harbour of the city and county of San 
Francisco before the vessel has been made fast to the 
wharf, without obtaining leave from the master or person 
in charge, or permission in writing from her owners or 
agent. 

Any person so offending, or having boarded and re- 
fusing or neglecting to leave upon request of the master 
or other person in charge, will be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and, on conviction, be punished for each offence 
by a fine not to exceed one hundred dollars, or imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding fifty days, or both in the 
discretion of the judge. This of course, will not apply to 
any pilot or public officer visiting a vessel in the discharge 
of his duty. 

No person must entice or persuade, or attempt to 
entice or persuade any member of the crew of any vessel 
arriving in the harbour, or of any vessel in it, to leave or 
desert before the expiration of his term of service. Any 
person guilty of so doing will be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and, upon conviction, be subject to a penalty 
similar to the one above, as to improper boarding of a 
vessel. 
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No person must knowingly and wilfully persuade or aid 
any person who shall have shipped on any vessel for a 
voyage from the port, and received any advance wages 
therefor, to desert or to wilfully neglect to proceed on 
such voyage. Any person doing this will be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and, on conviction, be punished 
for each offence by a fine not to exceed one hundred 
dollars, or imprisonment for a term not to exceed fifty 
days, or both in the discretion of the judge. 

The above provisions are required to be printed in 
pamphlet form, and a copy to be delivered by the pilot 
boarding a vessel, to its master or person in charge.* 

Notwithstanding the foregoing stringent law, ship- 
masters will meet with much annovance from ^ runners ' 
and sailors' boarding-house keepers, who will often in the 
master's absence attempt to persuade seamen to abandon 
their vessels, and have even been known to use force to 
effect that end, with the object in view of reshipping 
and benefiting by their advance. 

When wholesale desertion is threatened, or where sea- 
men are troublesome or mutinous to such an extent as to 
endanger the safety of the vessel, and when the master 
is himself unable to enforce discipline on board, he may 
find it advisable to have recourse to some one of the 
officers commanding the United States Revenue cutters 
generally to be found in the harbour of San Francisco. 
In the absence of a regularly constituted harbour police, 
of which there is none at this port, these revenue oflScers 
will generally be found obliging and attentive : and of 
great assistance when called upon. 

Port Wardens. It is made the duty of the port wardens 
of the ports of entry of the State of California, when 
required by any person interested in a vessel or her cargo, 
to survey any vessel arriving in distress, or having sus- 
tained damage or injury at sea, whether of sails, rigging, 

♦ Act to establish Police Regulations for the Harbour of the City and 
County of San Francisco, &c. Approved April 4, 1864. 
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spars, or whether caused by stress of weather at sea or 
through stranding, collision, or other accident ; to survey 
the cargo in whole or in part laden on board such vessel ; 
and also to survey the hatches, stowage and cargo of all 
vessels laden with general or assorted merchandise belong- 
ing to, or consigned to various parties. The wardens 
alone can perform these duties. 

All wrecked or damaged vessels, or materials from the 
same, and merchandise sold at public auction for account 
of underwriters, are to be sold under the inspection of the 
port wardens. 

For each and every survey the port wardens are en- 
titled to fifteen dollars, which is to be paid by owners, 
masters, or consignees ; while the amount is not to e:x- 
ceed altogether for any one vessel the sum of seventy- 
five dollars. 

Foreign vessels not admitted by treaty on terms of 
equality with American bottoms, will have to pay fifty per 
cent, advance on this rate. This, however, will not apply 
to British vessels, because treaty stipulations give them 
the equality. 

For all separate certificates of surveys required by 
different consignees, the port wardens are entitled to a 
fee of two dollars and a half; and for each order of sale, 
ten dollars.* 

Hospital for Seamen. There is at San Francisco a 
hospital for seamen, to which admission may be obtained 
upon an order issued by Her Majesty's Consul. 

Grood surgical and medical treatment are here furnished, 
for which a charge of seventy-five cents per day is made. 

Passengers. It is the duty of the master or commander 
of any vessel arriving at the port of San Francisco, from 
any port out of the State of California, to appear at the 
office of the Commissioner of Emigrants, within twenty- 

♦ Act relative to Port Wardens in San Francisco and Sacramento and 
other Ports of California, March 19, 1863, p. 44. 

U 
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four hours after his arrival^ and testify as to his having 
brought any passengers. 

And within twenty-four hours after the landing of any 
passengers from any vessel arriving at any of the ports of 
the State of Califomia, from any other part of the United 
States, or from any country out of the United States, the 
master or commander of the vessel from which such 
passengers shall have been landed, must make a report 
in writing, on oath or affirmation, to the Commissioner 
of Emigrants at San Francisco; and in other ports 
of the State, to the mayor or chief municipal officer, 
stating the name, place of birth, time and place of 
naturalisation, last residence, age, and occupation of 
every person or passenger, who shall have landed, not 
being a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not already have been bonded; also of all persons and 
passengers who may have landed from the vessel at any 
place during the voyage, or who shall have gone on 
board with an intention of coming. The report will, 
likewise> have to specify such as are lunatic, idiot, deaf, 
• dumb, blind, crippled or infirm, — and if so, whether ac- 
companied by relatives likely to be able to support them ; 
as well as of all who may have died. It must also specify 
whether any of the persons or passengers are persons con- 
victed of any infamous crime or felony. All this is re- 
quired under penalty of two hundred dollars for every 
case of omission, coupled with a guilt of misdemeanour.* 

* Statutes of California, April 2, 1853, ch. 51, p. 71. 
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CHAELESTON. 

PORT REGULATIONS AND PASSENGERS. 

Port Regulations. Masters of vessels, as well as others 
therein concerned, are required to make themselves pro- 
perly acquainted with, and in all cases to act in due con- 
formity with the following Port Regulations : — 

Every vessel, previous to hauling into dock, must have 
her yards properly topped, and booms, &c. rigged in. ( See 
4th and 7th Regulations.) 

The following ordinance amending the Port Regulations 
respecting vessels* jib-booms, was passed and ratified in City 
Council, February 11, 1851 : — 

* Be it ordained by the Mayor and Aldermen of Charles- 
ton in City Council assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, that the 4th Regulation as contained in the first 
section of an ordinance entitled ^^ An ordinance to establish 
regulations for the Port of Charleston, defining the duties 
of the Harbour Master, and concerning passengers in 
vessels arriving at the said port 'y and ratified the 2nd day 
of September, 1840 ; be, and the same is hereby altered and 
amended so that the Harbour Master and his assistant 
shall be authorised to use their discretion in allowing the 
jib-booms of vessels hauled into any dock or wharf, to re- 
main rigged out, where, in their judgment^ no other vessel 
will be prejudiced thereby." ' 

Every ship, vessel, and steamer, lying within any part 
of the port and harbour, excepting such as are in the docks 
or at the wharves, must have a good light placed con- 
spicuously amidships, and twenty feet above the deck of 
the vessel, to be kept burning froixi AaxV xjcqSJl ^^a^'^ei^, 

V 2 
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Penalty, twenty-five dollars for every offence or neglect 
of the same. 

1. No vessel, whether inward or outward bound, shall 
remain at single anchor, within one mile of the city, for a 
longer period than twenty-four hours ; and must then be 
at least Jifty fathoms from the head of the neai-est wharf, 
when she swings in next the same. 

2. At the expiration of twenty-four hours after anchoring) 
every vessel lying in the stream between Fitzsimon's and 
Southern wharves, must be removed, unless coming imme- 
diately into dock, and moored in a direction north-east- 
wardly from Fitzsimon's wharf or south-eafltwardly &om 
Southern wharf; and must at no time be at a less distance 
than one hundred fathoms from the head of the nearest 
wharf, when she swings in next the city. 

3. No vessel shall run into dock under sail, but must 
take in sail at a proper time, and warp gradually into dock, 
unless in want of anchors and cables, or leaking badly ; 
and every vessel causing damage by running from a dock, 
or end of a wharf, under sail, is liable for the same, besides 
the penalty. 

4. No vessel shall be hauled to any wharf or into any 
dock, until her yards are topped as high as practicable— 
her jib and flying jib-booms rigged in as far as the rigging 
will admit — and the spritsail yard, martingale, spanker- 
boom, studdingsail-booms, bumkins, and stem and quarter 
davits, all properly taken in ; and all of which are to be 
kept so placed or rigged in, as not to interfere with other 
vessels passing alongside, or athwart the bows or stern of 
such vessel, whilst she occupies a berth at any wharf, or 
in any dock. And such of the anchors as might interfere 
with vessels hauling past, or while lying in their berths, 
to be taken on board, or so placed as to be out of the way. 

5. Every vessel hauling past, or lying alongside and 
made fast to another vessel, shall put out in a proper 
manner, good and sufficient fenders, and keep the same 
so placed as to pxeveul vajvxrj \o ^^ ^^'ea.^V ^Kq shall be 
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alongside of; and shall likewise so place and keep her 
moorings, as to prevent injury to the said vesseL And if 
discharging, or taking in a cargo athwart another vessel's 
deck, she must also keep her plank or staging so fixed as 
not to cause injury. 

6. Every vessel must lay with her head up the dock, 
and those in the first or easternmost berths, must haul far 
enough to bring their stems past the end of the wharf, 
unless prevented from lying so by the form or situation 
of the wharf or dock, or by the position of the other 
vessels near them. 

7. Every vessel lying at the north side of a wharf, or 
at the end of a wharf, with her head to the northward, 
must have her yards topped by the starboard lifts ; and 
shall top by the larboard lifts, when lying at the south 
side of a wharf, or at the end of a wharf, with her head 
to the southward. 

8. No vessel shall take or keep such a position in or 
near any dock, as to prevent other vessels from getting 
in or out of the same. 

0. No fast or line shall be kept, or run athwart any of 
the docks, unless for the purpose of immediately warping 
past, or in and out of the same. 

10. No vessel shall be permitted to load or unload, in 
any part of the river opposite to, or within a mile of the 
eastern part of the city. 

11. Every vessel in ballast waiting for freight, or light, 
or occasionally taking in, discharging, or retailing a cargo 
at any wharf, shall give the inside berth to a loaded vessel 
that wants to discharge forthwith ; and every such vessel 
shall likewise give the inside berth to a vessel that wants 
to take on board her cargo immediately. 

12. Any vessel taking in a cargo at any wharf, shall 
give the inside berth to a loaded vessel ; if at the time of 
application for such berth, there be no other vacant or 
equally suitable berth for such loaded vessel, either at the 
same wharf, or at the next adjoining wharves. 
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13. No vessel shall be allowed to hold an inside berth 
to load, more than one week, if under one hundred tons ; 
eleven days, if from one to two hundred tons ; and fifteen 
days, if from two to three hundred tons or upwards. And 
no vessel shall retain her berth more than twenty-four 
hours, after her hold is stowed. 

14. No loaded vessel, from two hundred tons and up- 
wards, shall be allowed more than fifteen days for the 
discharge of her cargo ; ten days, if under two hundred 
tons ; and five days, if under one hundred tons. 

15. No pitch, tar, turpentine, or other combustible 
article, shall be boiled on any wharf, or on board of any 
vessel ; but for such boiling, a tub of sand or earth must 
be put into a boat, and the same anchored in the stream, 
clear of the shipping. 

16. No vessel while lying in a dock, shall be smoked 
for the purpose of destroying rats, but must first be 
hauled to the head of a wharf, or in the stream, and 
kept constantly afloat, so as to be easily removed in case 
of taking fire. 

17. Every vessel must always have on board a ship- 
keeper, or other person, capable to take charge of her. 

18. No vessel shall be graved at any wharf, or in any 
of the docks where vessels load or discharge, but, for such 
repairs or graving, must go to a ship-carpenter's wharf, 
or on the hards. 

19. No ballast, stone, dirt or rubbish, shall be thrown 
from any vessel into the docks or stream. And every 
vessel landing or taking in ballast, must use proper means 
to prevent any part of the same from falling into the docL 
And all vessels landing ballast on a wharf, must keep a 
clear passage-way alongside the vessel, and so place the 
ballast as to prevent its sliding into the dock. The posts 
to which vessels make fast, must likewise be kept clear of 
ballast, or other obstruction. 

20. All vessels lying at the end of Hamilton & Cc's 
north wharf, [now Adger's^ and at the ends of Magwood's, 
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"now Atlantic] Provost's and Fitzsimon's wharves, shall 
'. ay their heads to the northward ; and all vessels at the 
ends of the other wharves, shall lay their heads to the south- 
ward, except when the Harbour Master directs otherwise. 

21. No vessel lying at a wharf, or in a dock, shall be 
allowed to keep her sails loose in windy or threatening 
weather, so as to endanger her own safety, or the safety 
of the other vessels near her. 

22. No vessel shall take or keep a berth at any wharf, 
or in any dock, cantrart/ to the Harbour Master* s directions 
— he being vested with full power and authority to regulate 
and fix the berths of all vessels. 

Penalties. Twenty dollars^ with costs, for the first 
offence, or first day ; and Fifty dollars, with costs, for every 
subsequent day, on which the master, commander, or owner 
of a vessel, refuses, or neglects to comply with any of the 
foregoing regulations, or any part thereof, are the penalties, 
and all for the use of the city — besides being liable for all 
expenses and damages, caused by such refusal or neglect. 

No vessel arriving with gunpowder on board, shall haul 
to any wharf, or lay nearer than one hundred fathoms to 
any wharf, until the same shall be put into a lighter, and 
sent to the magazine. Penalty, One hundred dollars. 

No naval stores, hay, or blades, shall remain after sun- 
down upon any wharf in the city ; nor shall any of the 
said articles be landed in such quantities as may interfere 
with the other business of the wharf. Penalty, Twenty 
dollars^ to be paid by the offending party. 

No vessel shall make fast any rope or chain, to any 
part of the public works on East or South Bay Streets. 
Penalty, Twenty dollars. 

All vessels having two decks, lying in the port of Charles- 
ton, at any time between the first day of June and the 
first day of November, shall be compelled to have at least 
one wind-sail extending to the lower hold of every such 
vessel ; and shall be compelled to admit a certain quantity 
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of water into her hold^ and to have the same pumped out 
twice in every week. Penalty, Ten dollars for every 
neglect. 

In case of any dispute or difference of opinion arising 
between or amongst masters of vessels, or others concerned, 
under the foregoing harbour regulations, the same shall be 
settled by the arbitration of the Harbour Master, on the 
application to him of those interested ; and for which ser- 
vice, each of the parties shall pay him the sum of Ttco 
dollars and fifty cents. 

No guns shall be fired on the wharves, or in the docks ; 
and not to fire any piece of ordnance within the distance 
of four hundred yards of the wharves, and to direct their 
fire from the city. Penalty, Ten dollars for every offence. 

No master of a vessel shall suffer any dog or dogs to 
go ashore on any wharf, or to any part of the city, unless 
secured by a sufficient rope or chain, and held by the person 
accompanying the dog, so as to prevent the same firom 
biting any person. Penalty, from Ten to twenty dollars^ 
besides costs and the dog liable to be killed by any person. 

Every pilot before leaving any vessel which he shall 
have brought into this port, shall give the master or com- 
mander thereof, timely notice of the duties required of him 
in the Port Regulations, respecting the proper anchoring 
or mooring of his vessel, if remaining in the stream ; the 
proper topping of the yards, and rigging in of the booms, 
if coming into dock ; also of the law in relation to gun- 
powder on board his vessel, and the reporting of his vessel, 
the name of his pilot, and the names of his passengers, at 
the Harbour Master's Office, immediately after his arrival, 
or immediately after the report or entry of his vessel at 
the Custom House. 

And it shall also be the duty of every pilot, bringing a 
vessel into this port as aforesaid, and before leaving her, 
to furnish, or cause to be furnished to the master or com- 
mander of such vessel, his name in writing, and the name 
of the street, and number of his residence ; also the name 
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and number of the pilot boat to which he is then attached. 
Penalty, Twenty dollars for every neglect of this regulation. 

The Harbour Master is authorised by law to cause the 
captain or other person having charge of any vessel, ^hen- 
ever he may think it conducive to the safety of the vessel 
herself, the wharf to which she may be made fast, or the 
vessels in the neighbourhood, to run out into the stream 
sufficient anchors and cables to such distance and in such 
position as he may direct. 

To cause the whole, or such part as in his opinion may 
be necessary, of the shipping occupying the outer or 
easternmost berths in the different docks, to be moored 
with their bows to the eastward, and with a bower anchor 
out, distant from thirty to thirty-five fathoms from the 
end of the wharf, from the first day of August to the first 
day of November, or for a less period, should the said 
Harbour Master deem the same conducive to the public 
convenience^ 

To remove any vessel or vessels moored to the ends of 
the wharves, or on either side of a dock, or lying in any 
part of a dock, which may be necessary in his opinion to 
expedite, and render more safe and convenient, the en- 
trance or departure of any other vessel or vessels hauling 
at the time in or out of the said dock. 

To cut the fast or fasts of any vessel, or cause the same 
to be cut or cast loose, when the captain or person in 
charge of such vessel refuses or neglects to slack her 
fafits, and to remove his vessel, for the proper accommo- 
dation of another vessel passing into or out of her berth ; 
or who shall refuse to give up the inside berth or to 
remove and moor his vessel in conformity with the fore- 
going regulations, or with the orders of the said Harbour 
Master. 

To order any empty or idle vessel or vessels, that en- 
cumber the docks, into the stream, and to be there moored 
as the LAW requires or as he shall direct. Penalty, One 
hundred dollars for any refusal or neglect ; besides heia^ 
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liable for all expenses and damages caused hj such refusal 
or neglect. 

To determine, also, how/ar, and in what instances, it is 
the duty of masters and others, having charge of ships 
and vessels, to accommodate each other in their respective 
berths and situations. 

And any master or other person having charge of any 
ship or vessel, who shall refuse or neglect to obey the 
directions of the Harbour Master or his assistant, in any 
matter or matters within his or their authority ; or shall 
molest, resist or oppose the Harbour Master or his assistant 
in the execution of any of the duties of his or their oflSce ; 
such master or other person having charge of any ship or 
vessel, or other person whatsoever, shall, for every such 
offence, forfeit and pay the sum of One hundred dollars for 
the use of the city. 

Passengers. Every master or commander of a vessel, 
excepting vessels trading within the limits of the State, is 
required by law to repair to the Harbour Master's Office 
immediately after his arrival or after his entry at the 
Custom House, and there report the name, tonnage and 
description of his vessel, according to the register; the 
nation to which she belongs, and the name of the pilot 
that brought her into port, and the number of his boat; 
and shall also at the same time, or within tioenty-four hours 
thereafter^ report in writing, under oath, to be subscribed 
by himself, the Christian and surnames of all his passengers; 
also the places of birth, ages, occupations, to whom they 
owe allegiance, and last place of residence of all such pas- 
sengers. And if any master or commander of any such 
vessel shall neglect to repair to the Harbour Master's 
Office, or refuse or neglect to deliver to the Harbour Master 
the said report, within the time above limited, or shall 
omit therein the name or other description as hereinbefore 
required of any of his passengers, he shall for each and 
every such offence pay to the use of the city a sum not 
exceeding Fifty dollars. KmA. \kA master or commander 
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of every vessel, having passengers to report as aforesaid, 
shall, in every case, distinguish correctly in his report 
between all such as are properly cabin passengers, and 
such as are steerage or deck passengers ; and at the time 
of reporting the same, shall enter into a bond or bonds as 
required by law, to indemnify and save harmless the City 
Council of Charleston, from every expense and charge , 
which shall or may be incurred by them, for the main- 
tenance and support of any such passenger, in case such 
person should, at any time within two years from the date 
of said bond, become chargeable to the city. Penalty 
for refusing or neglecting to give such bond or bonds, 
within three days after the arrival of such vessel, is Fijty 
dollars for each passenger landed within the city or dis- 
trict of Charleston, not being either a citizen of the State 
or a resident of the city. 

In lieu of taking bonds as aforesaid, the Harbour Master 
is authorised by law, to commute for all passengers, 
children included, so brought into the port and landed 
within the city or district of Charleston, who shall not 
at the time be either citizens of the State or residents of 
the city. 

Smoking cigars or pipes is prohibited by law in all the 
wharves and streets leading to the same, east of Bay Street. 

The harbour fees are one cent and a half per ton^ accord- 
ing to the tonnage in the vessel's register, or papers, on all 
vessels of the United States, and upon all foreign vessels 
entering upon the same terms as vessels of the United 
States, payable every voyage — excepting steamboats and 
packets, and other vessels, performing regular successive 
voyages from North Carolina and Georgia, which vessels 
pay one cent per ton^ once in every three months, or every 
quarter. And the said fees are made payable by law at 
the Harbour Master*s Office, within forty-eight hours 
after the vessel's arrival. All other foreign vessels, not 
entering upon the same terms as vessels of the United 
States, pay double, or three cents per ton. All n^^'S^^V^ 
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owned in the State of South Carolina, and steadily plying 
or trading within the limits of the same, are exempted from 
the above fees. 

The Assistant Harbour Master is duly appointed, and 
authorised to attend especially to the regulation of the 
shipping. 

Other Southern Ports, In the present unsettled condi- 
tion of the Southern States, caused by the recent civil war, 
and the consequent disorganisation of the local govern- 
ment establishments in the ports of those States, it is for 
the present impossible to lay down any reliable rules for 
the guidance of shipmasters proceeding thither. 

As those ports have from time to time been re-occupied 
by the United States Government, martial law has chiefly 
ruled, and although that portion of the country may be 
expected ultimately to return to its normal condition, yet 
it will doubtless be some time before the same facilities 
and advantages will be offered to foreign trade which 
were met with before the breaking out of the war. 

The local laws under which the pilotage, quarantine, 
and wharfage regulations were established, are in abey- 
ance ; and the Custom-houses (which are established and 
governed by United States law) will probably be, in the 
present posture of affairs, the only departments in those 
ports found to maintain the old usages and rules. 
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ABANDONMENT OF VOYAGE— 
see Voyage 

ACTIONS AND StTITS— 

seamen suing in U.S. Courts, 170 

U.S. Courts will not, in general, take cognisance as to wages and dis* 

putes between masters and seamen of British yessels, 171 
can do so if voyage broken up or ended, 171 
the common law courts of U.S. wiU, in sound discretion, sustain actions 

for assault and battery committed on board British vessels on the 

highsetis, 172 

AGREEMENT— 

with crew, see Shipping Articles 

APPRENTICE— 

amount of wages of apprentice, who dies, to be inserted in the official 

log-book, 63 
do., the sale of their effects, 63 

AVERAGE— 

what is general, and what particular average, 190 

whatever master does for preservation of the whole is brought into 

general average, 190 
average is adjusted at place of ship's destination or delivery of cargo, 

191 
master not compelled to part with goods before contributable average is 

paid, 191 
as to master's taking bond to pay proportion of average, 191 

BALTIMORE {State of Maryland)— 

particular regulations as to this port, 204 
pilotage, 204 

quarantine and health regulations, 204 
wharfage and port regulations^ 207 

BILL OF LADING— 

master should never sign and give up a bill of lading until any receipt 

he may have given for the goods embraced by it has been surrendered, 

33 
should not allow anything but what is fact to be inserted in the bill of 

lading, 33 
precaution as to form of words where quantity or soundness doubted, 34 
a bill of lading is transferable by delivery, 34 
master should deliver to holder of the biU oi "Va^aii^, ^b 
Btamp required on hUla of lading made mtbin \)[i«^ .^.^ ^b 
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BIKTH— 

every birth on board is to be inserted in the official log-book, 52 

BOARD OF TRADE— 

may reissue, &c. certificate of master or mate, which has been can- 
celled or suspended by naval court, 161 

BOSTON (State of Massachusetts)-- 

particular regulations as to this port, 211 
pilotage of Boston and vicinity, 211 
quarantine, 226 
wharfage regulations, 227 
hospital for seamen, 237 

BOTTOMRY— 
what it is, 191 
necessity alone will allow master to borrow on bottomry ; and as to 

what necessities will justify it, 192 
master having money of his owner's cannot work bottomry, 194 
master should try to obtain money on owner's credit before resorting to 

bottomry, and take up with the latter only when other means &il, 

194 
he should not give bottomry bcmd when a correspondence with owner 

is practicable, 194 
ship and freight first hypothecated ; these failing, then cargo, 194 
master should have survey made, and note and extend protest before 

taking up money on bottomry, 194 
when a bottomry bond is to be considered good, 195 
seaman's lien for wages not affected by a bottomry bond, 195 
as to all others, it has a preference, 196 
the latest bottomry bond ranks first, 196 
money on bottomry need not be advanced at one time, 196 

BURIAL— 

at sea ; and service to be performed. 111 

CABIN— 

master has entire control of the cabin, 76 

CARGO— 

liability of owner and master as to it commences with delivery to the 
ship, 9 

mode of delivery to the vessel, 9 

to be stowed with care, skill, and underdeck, 9 

if stowed on deck without consent, the shipowner and master liable, 9 

master can retain cargo, or any part, imtil freight paid, but should have 
it imladen, 13 

mate superintends its receipt, stowage, and delivery, 14 

merchandise sent on board without his knowledge may be put on shore ; 
unless vessel has sailed, then it is not to be left at any intermediate 
place, 67 

no responsibility where goods are put on board clandestinely, 67 

master should not make any disposition of cargo short of its destina- 
tion, unless disaster occurs, 119 

privilege to reship cargo is for the benefit of the carriers, and his 
liability extends to its final destination, 122 

unlading and delivery of c^rgo, 153 

witMn what time vesBel muat'bft \xn\a^eik, \b^ 
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CAKGO (continued)— 

to whom master should deliver. 155 
stoppage in transitu, and what it is, 154 
as to where deliyery must or may be, 155 
lien for freight, 156 
and see Master 

CHARLESTON (StaU of South Carolina)— 
particular regulations as to this port, 291 

CHARTERED SHIP— 
what it is, 175 

PHARTER-PARTY— 
what it is, 174 

general form of a charter-party, 176 
made in the U.S. must be stamped, 177 
master may take the whole period of specified lay-days, 178 
when days mentioned wherein to load cargo, master must wait until 

their expiration before he sails, 178 
after lay and demurrage days have passed, master not obliged to wait 

longer for cargo, 178 
master to make a protest as to demurrage and detention, &c., 178 
master has authority to make contracts for freight, but not to carry it 

free, 179 

COASTING TRADE— 

not allowed in U.S. by British vessels, 156 

COIN— 

United States currency, 70 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS— 
see Custom House 

COLLISION— 

every collision to be inserted in official log-book, 53 

the U.S. as well as France have adopted the British regulations, in 
relation to lights and fog-signals, for preventing collisions at sea, 95 

particulars of all such regulations, 96 

owners and masters are bound to take notice of all such regulations, 102 

in case of default, and damage arises, such damage will be deemed 
wilful on the part of the person in charge of the deck at the time, 
unless the departure from the regulations was necessary, 103 

where it appears to a court that collision has been caused by non- 
observance of such regulations, vessel will be deemed in fault 
unless court is satisfied that a departure from the regulations was 
necessary, 103 

master's duty, without danger to his own vessel, to render assistance to 
colliding ship, 103 

express requirements of Merchant Shipping Act when vessels are meet- 
ing one another, 104 

these requirements do not apply to collision between foreign and British 
ships on the high seas, 104 

well-known rules when vessels are meeting, 105 

master must insert every case of collision in the official log-book, 106 ' 

damages for collision are not limited to the mere cost of repairing, 106 

COMBINATION— 

crew combining against lawful commands, &c., ■p\m\^"Oieti\:\\vEt^\sst,^^ 
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COMPLAINTS— 

complaints by crew at sea, 77 

all differences between master and crew to be left to Consul, 143 
three or more of crew may apply for permission to go on shore to the 
Consul to make complaints, 157 

CONSUL, AND CONSULATE— 

advice, or personal attendance, or orders of a Consul will not protect a 
master from responsibility for undue 'severity, &c. ; master may 
ask advice, but is responsible for his own actions, 25 
where a seaman is left behind from desertion, Consul will examine 

into it, 86 
neither Consul nor master has power in the U.S. to cause the arrest 

of deserters, 87 
Consul not to be generally troubled about repairs ; but, when this can- 
not be avoided, then form of letter t6 be sent to him, 117 
British Consuls can note and extend protests ; but as vessel may be 
insured in a foreign country, where their acts might not be of equal 
force (as evidence) to that of a notary, the latter had better generally 
be employed, 121 
Consul's course where salvage on a British merchant- vessel is claimed 

by H.B.M.'s ships, 125 
within twenty-four hours of arrival, master must lodge register, clear- 
ance, and other papers &om the Customs of port of departure at the 
Consulate, and Consul grants a certificate, 141 
these not returned until production of clearance at time of depar- 
ture, 142 
master, on arrival, should be prepared to inform Consul of certain par- 
ticulars as to vessel, her consignee, crew, and invoice, 142 
and, under certain circumstances, note his protest, 143 
any of the crew dying on voyage, master must report the fact to his 

Consul, 143 
Consul's duty to give masters advice and assistance, 143 
all differences between master and crew to be left to Consul, 143 
master and crew must promptly attend, on summons from Consul, 

under penalty, 144 
Consular fees, 144 

these fees to be paid before the ship's papers can be received, 146 
a master cannot exact a receipt from Consul for fees paid, 146 
seaman not to be discharged abroad except by sanction of Consul ; and 
when so discharged, must be paid off before Consul, or where he may 
direct, 162 
when sanctioned, master to give seaman a certificate of discharge, 

countersigned by Consul, 163 
seaman left behind should obtain certificate of Consul, 164 
certain deductions, which may have to be made on account of indiscre- 
tion of sick seaman, to be passed upon by Consul, 166 
seaman left in hospital, or under surgical treatment, and voyage not 

ended, wages to be left with Consul, 165 
form of account to be given by master to Consul of wages and effects 

of a seaman left behind from sickness or other cause, 166 
distressed seamen to be taken home on board a British vessel on the 

order of a Governor of a Colony or a British Consul, 174 
when shipping articlesr a,Te ma.de abroad, any erasures, interlineations 
and alterations must \ye no\^\>^ ^ousvi^Y^'^ 
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CONSUL, AND CONSULATE (continued)^ 

-when seaman engaged abroad, Consul's certificate of approval mnst be 

obtained, 184 
form of Consul's certificate, 184 
alterations in shipping-articles in foreign ports must be made before, 

and under. Consul's certificate, 185 
form of such certificate, 185 
although transfer of ship in a foreign port releases seamen, they can 

renew their agreement before the Consul, 197 
clearance at Consulate on departure, 201 
desertion must be entered in official log-book, and book produced at 

Consulate on departure, 202 
must report at Consulate all discharges, desertions, or deaths in crew, 

which Consul endorses on articles, 201 
Consul reports to Board of Trade all violations of British law by the 

master, 202 
master should see that Consular endorsements on his papers are in form, 

to preserve him from penalties of the Merchant Shipping Act, 202 

CONTRABAND— 

master should not take contraband goods, 9 

CONVOY— 

as to sailing under convoj in time of war, 68 

CRIMJi— 

master not to punish for great crimes, but to secure offender, so that he 
may be taken home for punishment, 23 

misdemeanour in a master who, by wilful breach or neglect of duty, or 
drunkenness, tending to loss, destruction, or serious damage to ship, 
or tending to endanger life or limb, or who, through such wilfiil 
breach, &c., refuses or omits to do any lawful act requisite to preserve 
ship from destruction or person from immediate danger of life or 
limb, 26 

carrying papers which conceal British character is a misdemeanour, 44 

wilful obliteration, &c., or false entry in official log-bo<A, is a misde- 
meanour, 55 

damaging and embezzlement, punishment therefor, 9 1 

and see Offences 

CUSTOM-HOUSE 

the regulations are alike in all the custom-houses of the U.S., 139 

entry at, and passing through, custom-house on arrival at port of des- 
tination, 146 

oath as to letters, 146 

collectors can search for letters, 147 

production of register within twenty-four hours aft«r arrival, 147 

also of report and manifest, 147 

form of manifest, 148 

oath to manifest, 149 

list of passengers, 152 

form of list, 152 

stamp-duty on manifest, 150 

bond, if goods to be re-exported, 150 

as to vessels proceeding from one custom-houde district to another, and 
as to bond in such case, 151 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE (continued)— 

vessel having wines, spirits, or teas intended to be transferred from one 

port to another, 151 
clearance on leaving, 198 

DEADLY WEAPON— 

only to be used by a master protectively, 78 

should master attack crew with a deadly weapon without their haring 
disobeyed orders, or resisted, he can be disarmed, 79 

DEATH— 

every case of death on board and the cause thereof are to be inserted in 

the official log-book, 61 
burial at sea ; and service to be performed. 111 
any of the crew dying on the voyage, master must report the fact to 

his Consul, 143 
master dying in a foreign port, 196 

DEMURRAGE— 

after demurrage-days are past, master need not wait longer for caigo, 1/8 

DESERTION— 

desertion, and its punishment, 80 

definition of desertion, 81 

seamen allowed every latitude to repent and retiim, 85 

illness is a reasonable cause for seaman leaving ship before delivery or 
discharge of cargo, 86 

when seaman left behind for deserting, entry to be made in official log- 
book, &c., 86 

neither Consul nor master has power in the U.S. to cause arrest of 
deserters, 87 

master suspecting an intention to desert, will justify the securing sea- 
man's clothes and effiscts, 87 

DEVIATION— 

master must not deviate, even to save property, but may to save life ; 

the necessity to sanction deviation must be great, 76 
if charter-party fixes route or ports, it must be followed strictly, 76 
when vessel insured and several ports are mentioned, she must go to 

them in their order as set down, 77 

DISASTER— 

during the voyage, 116 

vessel to be repaired if practicable, and without great expenditure, 116 
salvage accruing, 117 

what a master must do when he has to make a U.S. port in distress, 
other than his port of entry, 133 

DISCHARGE— 

as to a seaman's rights on being dismissed before earning a month's 

wages, and on an abandonment or breaking -up of voyage, 36 
naval court may discharge seaman, 161 
seamen discharged abroad must be paid off before the Consul, or where 

he may direct, 164 
seamen cannot be discharged abroad without sanction of CoDsnl 

under penalty, 163 
when sanctioned, master to give seaman a certificate of discharge, 

countersigned by Consul; also to give up seaman's certificate of 

competency, 163 
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DISCHAKGE (continued)--' 
form of diBcharge, 163 

change of owner of ship in a foreign port discharges the seamen, 197 
but they can renew their agreement before the Consul, 197 

DISCIPLINE— 

safety of navigation and commercial interests require discipline, 78 
master punishes only to promote discipline and obedience, 78 
desertion and its punishment, 80 
and see Offences 

DUNNAGE 

master and owner liable for improper stowage, 26 
American rules for dunnaging, 26 

DUTIES— 

tariff duties are alike in all the ports of the U.S., 139 

EMBEZZLEMENT— 

punishment for embezzling, 91 

ENGINEEIU- 

who is to be suspended or his certificate cancelled before naval court, 
must deliver up his certificate on demand to it, and if not demanded 
to Board of Trade, 161 

ENTEEING— 

vessel having arrived cannot^ in general, depart without reporting and 

entering, 139 
within 48 hours of arrival, master to lodge register, clearance and other 

papers, with the Consulate, 141 
these papers not returned until departure and production of clearance, 142 
Consul gives certificate when renter, &c. are deposited, 142 
entry at and passing through Consulate in port of destination, 142 
entry at and passing through Custom-house on arrival at port of des- 
tination, 146 
and see Custam-house 

FEES— 

Consular fees, 144 

these fees to be paid before the ship^s papers can be received, 145 

a master cannot exact a receipt from Consul for fees paid, 145 

FINES AND PENALTIES— 

specified acts, with penalties applicable thereto, which can, by agree- 
ment between master and crew, be adopted, 93 
master can remit fine or penalty, 94 
and see Offences 

FIRST MATE— 
see Mate 

FLAGS— 

flags which are to be carried by British ships, 33 
if otlier than the flags designated be hoisted, master and owner if on 
board, and other persons concerned, liable to penalty, 33 

FOG-SIGNALS— 

see Lights and Fog-signals 

FREIGHT— 

master entitled to receive — ^where full freight must be paid— 'no freight 
where goods have positively perished, 10 

x2 
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FREIGHT {coniinued}— 

where proportion of freight only payable, 1 1 

seaman now gets wages in case of wreck, althongh no freight has been 

earned, 119 
lien for freight, 166 

GENERAL SHIP— 
what it is, 175 

GRIEVANCES— 
see Complaints 

HOSPITAL— 

U.S. Government hospitals, 198 

HER MAJESTY'S SHIPS— 

master of British merchant vessel, on being OTerhauled by H. B. H. 
ship, must produce log-book, &c., &c., under penalty, 123 

may earn salvage ; and proceedings to be had in relation thereto, 125 
ICE— 

vessel detained by ice from entering port of delivery, 136 

ILLNESS— 

of seaman and its medical treatment, to be inserted in official log- 
book, 50 , 

IMPRISONMENT— * 

imprisonment on board is lawful ; but not in foreign gaols, except in 

cases of strong necessity, 79 
imprisonment abroad may be enquired into by naval court, 161 

INJURY— 

to seaman and its medical treatment, to be inserted in official log- 
book, 50 

INSPECTOR— 

put on board on arrival of vessel ; and as to his duties, 140 

LAY-DAYS— 

master may take the whole period of specified lay-days, 178 

LETTERS— 

master bound to port of U.S. had better not carry letters, except un- 
sealed ones to consignees, 67 

if he carries letters, must deposit them in post-office before he breaks 
bulk, 67 
LIEN— 

seaman has a prior lien for wages, 21 

master^s lien for wages continues notwithstanding transfer of ship, 21 

where the voyage is illegal, there can be no lien for wages, 21 

master has a lien on luggage of passenger for passage-money, but not 
on the clothes he is wearing, 61 

material-men not boimd to part with possession until th^r work is paid 
for, 122 

lien for freight, 156 

LIGHTS AND FOG-SIGNALS— 

the United States, as well as France, have adopted the British regula- 
tions as to lights and fog-sisnals for preventing collisions, 95 
particulars of all such regulations, 95 

owners are bound to take notice oi «i}\>^<& T«^«.tiQn8 as to lights and 
fog-sfgnals for the pteTentVoii oi coWmQiii,\^'L 
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LIGHTS AND FOG-SIGNALS (continued)-^ 

in case of default and damage arises, such damage will be deemed 
wilful on the part of the person in charge of the deck at the time, 
unless the departure from the regulations was necessary, 103 

where it appears to a court that collision has been caused by non- 
observance of such regulations, vessel will be deemed in fault, unless 
court satisfied that a departure from the regulations was necessary, 103 

LOG-BOOK— 

mate keeps the ship (sea) log, 14, 75 

importance of a faithful and minute log, 14 

two log-books to be kept: 1, the oi^inary ship's log ; 2, the official 

log-book, 44 
both may be united, but better to keep them separate, 45 
form of official log-book, 45 

particular matters which must be inserted in the official log-book, 48 
ship's reckoning ib kept in the log-book from the time master takes the 

bearing and distance of last point of departure, 75 
and see Official Log-book 

*MAN OVERBOARD*— 

what to be done in such a case, 106 

MANIFEST— 

production of manifest at U.S. Custom-house after arrival, 147 
form of manifest, and oath thereto, 148, 149 
stamp duty on manifest, 150 

MARRIAGE— 

every marriage on board to be inserted in the official log-book, 52 

MASTER^ 

his duties, liabilities, and rights, 3 

responsible for negligence, wilfidness, or ignorance of self or crew, 4 

cannot make a special contract if owner is present, 5 

cannot substitute another, being only an agent, 5* 

must see his vessel is tight, staunch, and fit for voyage, 6, 8 

bound to take pilot, 6 

he is liable for goods lost or injured by negligence or unskilfulness, 6 

liable fur repairs ordered by himself, 7 

can make contracts for repairs so as to bind owner, 7 

seamen have security for wages against master (owner and ship), 7 

not liable for wUfvl trespasses of crew done outside of their duty, 7 

liable as common carrier, 7 

not to sail in fog or thick weather, 8 

liability as to cargo commences with its delivery, 9 

ditto as to cargo stowed on deck, 9 

should not take contraband goods, 9 

entitled to receive freight^ 10 

not bound to tranship where vessel can be repaired and caigo not 

perishable, 12 
can retain goods until freight paid, 13 

once master, he continues such until openly displaced bjr owner, 13 
master present and not interfering when mate is punishing seaman, 

will be deemed assenting, and, if it was improper, is liable, 16 
must send statement to shipping-master of all cnarges of crew before 

leaving, 19 
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MASTEE (continued)^ 

before commencement of Toyage master must place copy of shipping 
articles, omitting signatures, in part of ship accessible to crew, under 
penalty, 20 

master's lien for wages continues notwithstanding transfer of ship, 21 

wrongfully discharged abroad, has wages until probable termination of 
entire voyage, 21 

men's wages preferred to master^s, 21 

Toyage illegal, he has no lien, 21 

conduct of master towards seamen and of seamen towards master, 22 

great crimes of seamen not to be punished by master. He is to restrain 
offender to take him home for punishment, 23 

may correct in reasonable manner for smaller offences, 23 

in general, better to avoid corporeal punishment on seamen, 23 

master responsible for punishment inflicted on board, unless done in 
his absence, or when he is prevented by force, 25 

advice of Consul will not save master from personal responsibility, 25 

misdemeanour in a master by wilful breach or neglect of duty, drunk- 
enness tending to loss, destruction or serious damage to ship, or 
tending to endanger life or limb, or who through such wilful breach, 
&c., refuses or omits to do any lawful act to preserve ship from 
destruction, or danger to life or limb, 26 

liable for improper stowage, 26 

subject to a penalty for the hoisting of any flag other than those 
designated by the Merchant Shipping Act, 33 

as to his discharging crew in a foreign port, 37 

master, as to passengers, contracts for reasonable food, comforts, neces- 
saries, and kindness ; and more than these as to females, 59, 60 

he can, as to passengers, make and enforce rules which are reason- 
able, 60 

passengers who threaten the master may be excluded from his table 60 

master has a lien on luggage of passenger for passage-money, but not 
on the clothes he is wearing, 61 

what medicines and mediccd stores the master must have on board 
before commencing his voyage, 61 

penalty in default thereof; and also for not serving out certain of 
them, 65 

expense of medicines and of surgical advice to master on board, to be 
at the charge of the ship, 66 

master must have proper weights and measures on board to give out 
the quantity of provisions, &c., under penalty, 66 

should provide ropes and rigging fit for landing cargo, 66 

he may refuse goods until freight paid, 67 

merchandize sent on board without his knowledge, may be put on shore, 
unless vessel has sailed, then it is not to be left at an intermediate 
place, 67 

no responsibility where goods are put on board clandestinely, 67 

he has the regulating of hours of sleep, and food, and entire control of 
the navigation and working of the vessel, 75 

master^s station is on the quarter-deck, on the weather side, 76 

he has the entire control of the cabin, 76 

must proceed to port of delivery without delay or deviation, 76 

deviation must be from a necessity ; it cannot be made merely to save 

property, but may to aava "^e, 1^ 
be should only iise deadly 'wew^Ii''giN^AC^iN^'3,•l^ 
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[ASTER {continued}— 

should he attack crew with a deadly weapon without their having dis- 
obeyed orders or resisted, he can be disarmed, 79 

seaman should avoid collision with master, but may, in some cases, call 
witnesses and stand on his defence, 79 

neither Consul nor master has power in the United States to cause 
arrest of deserters, 87 

mast^'r can confine a seaman for disobedience to lawful commands, 90 

seaman assaulting the master, punishment therefor, 90 

master can remit fines or penalties, 94 

masters are bound to take notice of all the regulations as to lights and 
&>g-signals, for the prevention of collision, 102 

in case of de&ult, and damage occurs, such damage will be deemed 
wilful on the part of the person in charge of the deck at the time, 
unless the departure from the regulations was necessary, ] 03 

in case of collision, it is a master's duty, without danger to his own 
vessel, to render assistance to colliding ship, 103 

must insert every case of collision in the official log-book, 106 

master cannot sell vessel except in an extreme case, 118 

where he does assume to sell, it had better be done through public 
auction, and after full advertising, 119 

master can dismiss crew in a foreign port where vessel so injured as to 
make it doubtful whether she could be repaired, or where she must 
wait a long time before repairing, on paying their passage home, and 
wages to time of arrival, 119 

he should not make any disposition of cargo short of its destination, 
unless disaster occurs, 119 

voyage broken up from disaster or misfortunes, course which masters 
should pursue, 122 

meeting British vessel of war, must produce log-book, &c., &c., under 
pensdty, 123 

course which a master should pursue if his vessel meets with disaster, 
and there be claim for salvage, 123 

master's settlement with salvors is carefully scrutinised, 124 

saving wrecked property, master had better avoid landing it in a 
foreign country, 129 

he should insert in log-book a statement of saving wrecked property, and 
also extend a protest in relation to it, and also report to Consul, 129 

what a master must do when he has to make a U.S. port in distress, 
other than his port of destination, 133 

within twenty-four hours of arrival, master must lodge register, dear- 
HDce, and other papers from the Customs of port of departure at the 
Consulate ; and Consul grants a certificate, 141 

these not returned until production of clearance at time of depar- 
ture, 142 

master, on arrival, should be prepared to inform Consul of certain par- 
ticulars as to vessel, her consignee, crew and invoice, 142 

and, under certain circumstances, note his protest, 143 

crew dying, master must report fact to his Consul, 143 

Consul's duty to give masters advice and assistance, 143 

all differences between master and crew to be referred to Consul, 143 

master should promptly attend before his Consul, on being summoned, 
under penalty, 144 

£ntry and passing through Custom-house, on arrival at port of desti- 
imtion, 246 
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MASTER {continuedy- 

same as to passeDgen, 150, 152 

as to mastei^s unlfuUng and the delirery of cargo, l53 

as to whom and where master should deliyer, 155 

three or more of the crew may ask permission of master to go on shore 
to Consul, to make complaints, 157 

a naval court, by unanimous Tote, may remove a master, where safety 
makes it necessary, 160 

naval court can cancel master's certificate, 160 

Board of Trade may reissue certificate of master which has been can- 
celled or suspended by naval court, 161 

master who is to be suspended, &c., must deliver his certificate to naval 
court, on demand ; and, if not demanded, to Board of Trade, under 
penalty, 161 

seaman not to be disi^iarged abroad, except by sanction of Consul ; and, 
when so discharged, must be paid off before Consul, or where he may 
direct, 163 

when sanctioned, master to give seaman a certificate of discharge, coun- 
tersigned by Consul ; also to give up seaman's certificate of compe- 
tency, 163 

form of discharge, 163 

seaman disabled, master should supply means for his return, 164 

form of account to be given by master to Consul, of wages and effects 
of a seaman left behind from sickness or other cause, 166 

master failing to pay amount of such account subjects himself to a 
penalty, 167 

master responsible for clothes and effects on board of seaman when on 
shore for medical treatment, 167 

as to receipt for wages, forms thereof, 168 

to be stamped, if given in the U^., 170 

distressed seamen must be taken home on board a British vessel on the 
order of a Governor of a Colony or a British Consul ; her master re- 
fusing, subjects himself to a penalty, 174 

master receives remuneration for them from Board of Trade, 174 

as to his making out a charter-party, 175 

its form, 176 

may take the whole period of specified lay-days, 178 

after lay and demurrage-days are past, master not obliged to wait 
longer for a cargo, 178 

master to make a protest as to demurrage and detention, &c., 178 

master has authority to make contracts for freight, but not to cany it 
free, 179 

he must be the first to sign shipping articles, and they must be dated 
the day he signs, 183 

whatever master does for preservation of the whole, is brought into 
general average, 190 

master not compelled to part with goods before contributable average 
is paid, 191 

necessity alone will allow master to borrow on bottomry ; and as to 
what necessities will justify it, 192 

master having money of his owners, cannot resort to bottomry, 194 

he should try to obtain money on owner's credit, before resorting to 
bottomry, and take up with the latter only, when other means fail, 194 

should not give bottomry "boii^ '^Ylqci. ^ eon^^^ndence with owner is 
practicable, 194 
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MASTER (continued)-^ 

master should have survey made, and note and extend prot^t before 

taking up money on bottomry, 194 
death of master in a foreign port, 196 
master departing, must deliver, in manifest, at Custom-house, sworn 

to, form and affidavit, 198 
and see Custom-hottse ; also Naval Coitrta 

MATE— 

commands in absence or on disability of master ; and, on death of latter, 
succeeds him, 13 

has a general superintendence, and therein acts in seeing to the receiv- 
ing, stowing and delivery of cargo, 14 

keeps the log, 14 

his qualifications, 14 

second mate, in port, works with other seamen, 15 

second mate conmiands the deck on the starboard-watch during absence 
of captain, 15 

second mate has charge of spare rigging, of tools, stores, &c., 15 

second mate superintends, in the hold, the receipt and discharge of cargo, 
16 

second mate does not succeed to first mate's place in case of death of 
latter, 15 

when second mate does succeed mate, he is entitled to compensation of 
chief mate, 15 

chief mate succeeds to station of the master on death of the latter; and 
his extra compensation can be recovered of owner, 15 

in master's absence, chief mate takes command, 16 

seaman wrongfully dismissed by mate, while in command, has recovery 
against owner, 16 

first mate may forfeit command and wages from incapacity, fraud, mis- 
conduct, &c., 16 

master on board, mate cannot inflict punishment, 16 

but he may act forcibly with the men in times of emergency, 16 

vigilance, care and attention to the preservation of cargo are important 
parts of a first mate's duty, 17 

not liable for every robbery, but is bound to use due care, caution and 
diligence, 17 

mates are objects of equal care with courts, as are common mariners, 18 

on a mate's taking the place of a dead master, the crew must obey the 
former, 19 

mate may restrain, if necessary to safety, but punishment is reserved 
to others, 24 

expense of medicine and surgical advice to a mate on board, to be at 
the charge of the ship, 66 

mate's station — superintends the forward part of the vessel, 76 

second mate's station is in the waist^ but in reefing topsails, he goes 
aloft with the crew, 76 

seaman assaulting mate, punishment therefor, 90 

mate who is suspended, &;c., before naval court, must deliver his cer- 
tificate to it on demand, and, if not demanded, to Board of Trade, 
under penalty, 161 

naval court has power to discharge a mate, 161 

MATERIAL-MEN— 

not boimd to part with possesaioii 'a]itilt\ie\EiroTV v& ^^W<s<c^ V£L 
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MEASURES— 

see Weights and Measures 

MEDICINES AND MEDICAL STORES— 

what medicines and medical stores a master must have on board before 
commencing his Tojage, 61 

penalty in default thereof; and also for not serving out certain of 
them, 65 

persons selling or supplying any medicines, &c., of bad quality, for the 
use of a ship, incur a penalty of 20^., 65 

expense of medicines and medical treatment to master, officers or sea- 
men during the voyage, to be at the charge of the ship, 66 

sailor who suffers for want of proper supply of medicine, has his action 
against the owner, 66 
MISDEMEANOUR— 

see Crime 
NAVAL COURTS— 

Consul has power to summon a naval court in the absence of a com- 
mander of a British war vessel, 158 

cases in which a naval court can be called, 158 

number, and who to be on a naval court, 159 

mode of proceeding, 160 

a naval court, by unanimous vote, may remove a master, where safety 
makes it necessary, 160 

naval court can cancel master or mate's certificate, 160 

decision of naval court is made in open court, and full report sent to 
Board of Trade, 161 

Board of Trade may reissue, &c., certificate of master or mate, which 
has been cancelled or suspended by naval court, 161 

master, mate, or engineer, who is to be suspended, &c., must deliver his 
certificate to naval court on demand ; and if not demanded, to Board 
of Trade, under penalty, 161 

court may discharge seamen ; and declare as to their wages, 161 

power to discharge extends to mates, 161 

court may decide as \o wages, fines, and forfeitures, 161 

also as to imprisonment in foreign ports, 161 

in serious cases may send offenders home for trial, with witnesses, 162 

may direct by whom costs or compensation shall be paid, 162 

orders of court to be entered in official log-book, 162 

person who obstructs proceedings or process of a naval court is subject id 
a penalty, 162 

JNEW YORK (State of New Yorky- 

particular regulations as to this port, 238 

pilotage, 238 

quarantine and health regulations, 243 

port wardens, 245 

wharfage charges and regulations, 246 

port regulations, 248 

gunpowder, 252 

hospital for seamen, 253 

disposition of wages and effects of deceased seamen, 254 
OFFENCES— 

desertion ; and its punishment, 80 

de^nition of desertion, Bl 

£>eamen allowed every latitu^Le \j() tc^^^ilX. ^xAT^Xxoti^^^ 
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OFFENCES (continued)^ 

seamen neglecting or refusing to join, or absenting, within twenty-four 

hours of sailing, liable to imprisonment, &;c., 88 
quitting ship without leare after arriTal, forfeits sum not to exceed one 

month's pay, 89 
seaman's wilful disobedience to lawful commands and its punishment, 89 
wilful disobedience is a verv gross offence, 89 
habitual disobedience will justify a discharge in a foreign port, 90 
seaman assaultmg master, punishment ther^or, 90 
crew combining against lawful commands, &c., 90 
damaging and embezzling, punishment, 91 
seaman convicted of smuggling, liable to reimburse damage to master 

and owner there&om, 91 
seaman making wilful false statement incurs a penalty, 92 
seaman guilty of any wilful act, &c., or of drunkenness, which tends to 

the destruction or damage of ship, or endangering life, or not doing 

acts to preserve, &c., guilty of misdemeanour, 92 
certain specified act«, with penalties applicable thereto, which can by 

agreement between master and crew be adopted, 94 
master can remit fine or penalty, 94 
penalty on master, mate, or engineer who does not give up his certificate 

on demand to a naval court when he is to be suspended, &c., or to the 

Board of Trade when not demanded, 161 
master failing to pay amount due to seaman left behind, subjects him- 
self to penalty, 167 
and see Crime ; also Fines and Penalties, Imprisonment^ Naval Courts^ 

Official Log-hook 

OFFICIAL LOG-BOOK— 

the ofi&cial log-book may be united with the ordinary ship's log, but it 

had better be kept separate, 44 
form of official log-book, 45 
official log-book must contain : 

1. Every legal conviction of any member of crew and punishment in- 
flicted, 48 

2. Every offence committed by any member of crew, for which it is 
intended to prosecute, or enforce a forfeiture, or exact a fine, together 
with statement of reading over the entry, and any reply thereto, 49 

3. Every offence for which punishment is inflicted on board, and the 
infliction, 50 

4. Statement of conduct, character, and qualifications of crew, 50 

5. Every case of illness or injury, and its medical treatment^ 50 

6. Every death, 51 

7. Every birth, 52 

8. Every marriage, 52 

9. Name of every seaman or apprentice who may cease to be a member 
of the crew, otherwise than by death, 52 

10. Wages due a seaman who enters Her Majesty's service, 53 

11. Wages due to seaman or apprentice dying, 53 

12. Sale of effects of seaman or apprentice dying, 53 

13. Every collision, with its circumstances, 53 

entries to be signed by master and mate, or some other of the crew, and 
in case of a death, by surgeon, if one on board, 54 

entry as to wages due and sales of effects, to be signed by one of the 
crew as well as by master and mate, 5^ 
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OFFICIAL LOG-BOOK (continued)^ 

the entry of wages due seaman who enters Her M^estT's service, to 
be signed by master and the seaman, or officer receiving the man into 
the service, 54 

all entries properly made are receivable as evidence in courts, 54 

no entry of previous matters can be made more than 24 hours after 
arrival, 54 

deviation or failure to make entries within time prescribed, involves a 
penalty, 54 

wimil obliteration, &c., or false entry in official log-book is a misde- 
meanour, 55 

Consols do not make entries in an official log-book, except when such 
officer acts as president of a naval court, and when a survey of pro- 
visions and water is made, 55 

orders of naval court to be entered in official log-book, 162 

OVERBOARD— 

see Man Overboard 

OWNER— 

liable for the engagements of the master, in relation to the necessary and 

usual employment of the vessel, 5 
seaman has remedy for wages against him (and against master and 

ship), 7 
of a general ship liable as common carrier, 7 
his liability as to cargo commences from its delivery to the yessel, 9 
do. as to cargo stowed on deck, 9 
liable for improper stowage, 26 
if on board, liable to a penalty for the hoisting of any flag other than 

those designated by the Merchant Shipping Act, 33 
owners are bound to take notice of all the reguUtions as to lights and 

fog-signals for the prevention of collision, 102 
in case of default, and damage arises, such damage will be deemed 

wilful on the part of the person in charge of the deck at the time, 

unless the departure from the regulations was necessary, 102 
change of owner of ship in foreign port releases seamen, 197 
but they can renew their agreement before the Consul, 197 

PASSENGER— 

see Passenger- Ship — Tassenger 

PASSENGER-SHIP— PASSENGER— 

what is a * passenger-ship,' 56 

master of passenger-ship, before leaving, should see that provisions of 
the Passengers Act .^jnendment have been complied with, 56 

computation of voyage, 56 

dietary scale of provisions and wat«r to each passenger on a passenger- 
ship, 57 

Consul has supervisory power over a passenger-ship, 59 

master's authority over ordinary passengers, 59 

person engaging passage contracts for all accommodation and conve- 
nience usually furnished — treasonable food, comforts, necessaries, and 
kindness ; and as to females, it proceeds further, 60 

master, as to passengers, may, for convenience and safety, make and 
enforce reasonable rules, 60 

a passenger has a general right to leave the ship, 60 

A passenger, to succeed in a oom^\»\iL\. «s^ tA igroyiaioDB, ntust show a 
real grievance, 60 
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PASSENGER-SHIP— PASSENGER (continued)— 

passenger who threatens the master may be excluded from his table, 61 

vessel Hable for baggage of passenger to the extent of articles of neces- 
sity and convenience nsnaUy carried, 61 

the conduct of passengers must not be vulgar, offensive, indecorous, and 
unbecoming, 61 

master has a lien on baggage of passenger for passage-money, but not 
on the clothes he is wearing, 61 

passengers, by extra exertions, may be entitled to salvage, 181 

list or manifest of passengers to be delivered by master at Custom 
House of port of destination, when he gives in manifest of cargo, 152 

form of such list or manifest, 152 

taking steerage passengers from the U.S. to Europe, and requirements 
under U.S. law in relation thereto, 186 

PHILADELPHIA (State of Pennsylvania)— 
particular regulations as to this port, 256 
pilotage, 256 

quarantine and health regulations, 261 
health fees, 263 

wharfage and wharf regulations, 264 
hospitid for seamen, 265 

PILOT— 

master bound to take a pilot, whenever usage or law requires, 135 

to be taken when vessel arrives upon pilot ground, 135 

signal for a pilot, 135 

his duty and responsibility, 136 

towing necessary, pilot must perform it, 136 

he exclusively decides as to the time, place, and manner of anchoring, 

136 
master failing to get a pilot, and using discretion, insurers liable on a 
> loss, 136 
great danger, and master unable to wait for a pilot, he may go in 

without one, 136 

PORT OF DESTINATION— 

once in,, cannot depart without reporting or entering, unless from 

stress of weather, or further inland, or to escape enemies, 139 
inspector is put on board ; and his duties, 140 

PORTS OF ENTRY— 

list of ports of entry and departure of the United States, 68 

PORTLAND (State of Maine)— 

particular regulations as to this port, 266 
pilotage, 266 
quarantine, 266 
wharfage charges, 267 

do. regulations, 269 
port regulations, 270 
depth of water, 272 
hospital for seamen, 272 

PROTEST— 

master should note his protest on arrival at first port, 121 

he should extend protest in all cases of injury or accident, 121 

British Consuls can note and extend "^rc^ASiVa \ \svA;, %& ^«e»j2s. \si»:i\^ 
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PROTEST (continued)^ 

insurod in a foreign country where their acts might not be of equal 
force, as eyidence, to that of a notaiy, the latter had better gene- 
rally be employed, 121 

when master saves wrecked property, he should make an extended pro- 
test in relation to it, 129 

master on entering port of destination, should note his protest with the 
Consul, whenever circumstances require it, 143 

master to make protest when vessel under charter and demurrage has 
accrued, and there has been a detention, &c., 178 

he should note and extend protest before taking up money on bot- 
tomry, 194 

PROVISIONS— 

a passenger to succeed in a complaint as to provisions, must show a 

real grievance, 60 
master to have proper weights and measures on board, to give out 

the quantity of provisions, &c., under penalty, 66 

PROVIDENCE {State of Rhode Idand)— 
particular regulations as to this port» 274 
pilotage, 274 
quarantine, 274 
port wardens, 276 
dockage and wharfage, 276 

Sort regulations, 279 
ospitid for seamen, 282 
passengers, 281 

QUARANTINE— 

each port of the U.S. has its own regulations as to quarantine, 139 
quarantine regulations as to the port of Baltimore, 204 

as to the port of Boston, 226 
as to the port of New York, 243 
as to the port of Philadelphia, 261 
as to the port of Portland, 266 
as to the port of Providence, 274 
as to the port of San Francisco, 284 

REGISTER— 

register of vessel to be deposited with Consul within forty-eight hours 

of arrival, 141 
master cannot have it back until production of clearance at time of 

departure, 142 
register to be produced at Custom-house of port of destination, within 

twenty-four hours after arrival, 147 

REPAIRS— 

in case of disaster, vessel tx) be repaired, if practicable, without great 

expense, 116 
master should avoid troubling Consul as to repairs, if possible, but , 

when this cannot be avoided, then form of letter to him, 117 
as to a sale, where vessel wrecked or unmanageable, or master cannot 

procure money for repairs, 118 
material-men are not bound to part with possession imtil their work is 

paid for, 122 
bottomry to meet repaua, Wl 
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RESHIP— 

privilege to reship cargo is for benefit of the carrier, and his liabilit^r* 
extends to its iaal destination, 122 

RESPONDENTIA— 
what it is, 192 

ROPES AND RIGGING— 

master should be provided with ropes and rigging fit to land the cargo, 66 

SALE— 

as to a sale, where vessel wrecked or unmanageable, or master cannot 

procure money for repairs, 118 
master cannot sell vessel unless in an extreme case, 118 
master should not make any disposition of cargo short of its destina* 

tion, unless disaster occurs, 120 
transfer of ship in foreign port releases seamen, 197 
but they can renew their agreement before the Consul, 197 

SALVAGE— 

British merchant vessel meeting with disaster, aided by foreign vessel, 

liable to salvage and suit therefor, 123 
course which master should pursue if there be claim for salvage, 123 
his voluntary settlement with salvors is carefully scrutinised, 124 
H.M. ships may earn salvage by serving British merchant vessels ; pro- 
ceedings to be had in relation thereto, 125 
merchant vessel meeting with wreck ; course to be pursued to secure 

salvage, 128 
what is salvage service, and who is a salvor, 128 
crew of the wrecked vessel not generally entitled to salvage ; but they 

may become entitled, 129 
master should insert in log-book the saving of wrecked property, and 

also extend a protest in relation to it, 129 
passengers, by extra exertions, may be entitled to salvage, 131 
all of a crew who are ready and willing to serve, share in salvage 

money, 131 
penalty against removing staranded property or taking it to a foreign 

port, 133 

SAN FRANCISCO (State of Califomia)— 
particular regulations as to this port, 283 
pilotage, 283 
quarantine, 284 
harbour regulations, 285 
port wardens, 288 
hospital for seamen, 289 
passengers, 289 

SEAMAN— 

has three securities for wages : 1, owner ; 2, master ; 3, ship, 7 
seaman wrongfully dismissed by mate while he is in command, haa 

remedy against owner, 16 
seaman has a prior lien for wages, 21 
men's wages preferred to master's, 22 

where the voyage is illegal, there can be no lien for wages, 21 
the lien for honest wages extends over the whole vessel and cargo, 21 
his rights on being dismissed before earning month's wages, and on an 

abandonment or breaking up of voyage, 36 
as to discharge in foreign port, 37 
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SEAMAN (continued)— 

illness of seaman to be inserted in official log, 50 

injury to seaman to be inserted in official log, 50 

every death on board is to be entered in the official log-book, 51 

amount of wages due any seaman who enters Her Majesty's service is 

to be inserted in the official log-book, 53 
ditto as to wages of seaman or apprentice who dies, 53 
expense of medicines and of surgical adyice to seamen on boaid, to be 

at the charge of the ship, 66 
master can punish to promote discipline and obedience, 78 
seaman should avoid collision with master, bat may in some cases call 

witnesses and stand on his defence, 78 
imprisonment of seamen on board may be lawful; not so in foreign 

gaols, except in cases of strong necessity, 79 
where a seaman is imprisoned by the audiorities of a foreign country 

for violation of its laws, expenses of imprisonment may be deducted 

from his wages; but not so where he has been imprisoned at the 

instance of the master, except perhaps in home port, 79 
desertion, and its punishm^it^ 80 
definition of desertion, 81 

seamen allowed every latitude to repent and return, 85 
illness is a reasonable cause for seaman leaving ship befoie delivery or 

discharge of cargo, 86 
when seaman left behind for deserting, entry to be made in official 

log-book, 86 
neither Consul nor master has power in the U.S. to cause an^st of 

deserters, 87 
seaman neglecting, or refusing to join, or absenting within twenty-four 

hoiurs of sailing, liable to imprisonment, &c., 88 
quitting ship without leave after arrival, forfeits sum not to exceed 

one month's pay, 89 
seaman's wilful cQsobedience to lawful commands, and its punish- 
ment, 89 
habitual disobedience will justify a discharge in a foreign port, 90 
master can confine a seaman for disobedience to lawful commands, 90 
seaman assaulting master or mate, punishment therefor, 90 
seamen combining against lawful commands, and punishment therefor, 90 
damaging and embezzling, punishment, 91 
convicted of smuggling, liable to reimburse damage to master and 

owner therefor, 91 
seaman making wilful false statement incurs a penalty, 92 
seaman guilty of any wilful act, &c., or of drunkenness, which tends to 

the destruction or damage of ship, or endangers life ; or not doing 

acts to preserve, &c., guilty of misdemeanour, 92 
certain specified acts, with penalties applicable thereto, which can by 

agreement between master and crew be adopted, 92 
master can remit fine or penalty, 94 
man overboard, what to be done in such a case, 106 
last will of a seaman and form thereof, 110 
burial at sea, and service to be performed, 111 

in case of shipwreck, seamen must exert themselves to the utmost, 119 
seamen do not now lose wages by shipwreck, if they have exerted tiem- 

selves, 119 
master can dismiss crew in foreign port, where vessel so injured as to 

make it doubtM 'w\iet\ieT &\i« e,oxAdL\)« xe<^«as^d^ or where she must 
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SEAMAN {continued)— 

wait a long time before repairing, on paying passage home and wages 

to time of arrival, 119 
seamen of a wrecked vessel not generally entitled to salvage fop 

saving her, but they may become entitled by extraordinary dr- 

cimistances, 129, 132 
all of a crew who are ready and willing to aid in saving wrecked pro- 
perty share in salvage money, 131 
when wages begin, 20 
complaints by crew at sea, 77 

all differences between master and crew to be left to Consul 144 
a seaman should promptly attend before his Consul on being summoned, 

imder penalty, 144 
three or more of crew may apply for permission to go on shore to the 

Consul to make complaints, 157 
naval courts, 158 
naval courts can discharge seamen, and pass upon wages and 

forfeitures, 161 
seamen not to be discharged abroad except by sanction of Consul ; and 

when so discharged, must be paid off before Consul, or where he may 

direct, 162, 163 
when sanctioned, master to give seaman a certificate of discharge, 

countersigned by Consul; also, to give up seaman's certificate of com- 
petency, 163 
form of discharge, 163 

seamen left behind, should obtain certificate of Consul, 164 
when left behind before termination of voyage, by reason of illness, 

master to pay wages, 164 
seaman disabled, master to supply means for his return, 164 
disability caused by seaman's own indiscretion, certain deductions to 

be made ; these to be referred to Consul, 165 
seaman left in hospital or under surgical treatment, and voyage not 

ended, wages to be left with Consul, 165 
form of account to be given by master to Consul of wages and effects 

of a seaman left, behind from sickness or other causes, 166 
master failing to pay amount of such account, subjects himself to a 

penalty, 167 
master responsible for clothes and effects on board, of seaman when on 

shore for medical treatment, 167 
seaman shipwrecked or discharged for unfitness, wages calculated to 

time of being landed, 168 
as to receipt for wages ; and form thereof, 168 
if given in the U.S., should be stamped, 170 
distressed seamen must be taken home on board a British vessel, on the 

order of Governor of a Colony or a British Consul. Her master 

refusing, subjects himself to a penalty, 174 
such seamen, when on board, must assist in cases of danger and neces- 
sity, but not otherwise, 174 
master receives remuneration for them from Board of Trade, 174 
seamen's lien for wages not affected by a bottomry bond, 195 
transfer of ship in a foreign port releases seamen ; but they can renew 

agreement before the Consul, 197 
and see Crime ; also. Fines and PencdtieSf Imjprisonmentf Naval Courts, 
Official Log-book 
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SECOND MATE— 
Bee Mate 

SHIP— 

must be kept seaworthy dnring voyage, 75 

meeting with accident, owners' duty to repair at next immediate port, 

76 
a general ship, what it is, 175 
a chartered-ship, what it is, 175 

transfer of ship in foreign port releases the seamen, but they can 
renew agreement before the Consol, 197 

SHIPPING ARTICLES— 

nature and duration of voyage to be particularly stated in the agree- 

ment with the crew, 19 
master and mate had better be present when read over and signed, 19 
penalty for carrying seamen not entered on agreement, 19 
erasures, interlineations and alterations in shipping articles valueless, 

unless proved to be made with consent, 20, 183 
misdemeanour to alter, &;c., or to deliver false copy of the articles, 20 
copy of shipping agreement, omitting signatures, to be placed in part 

of ship accessible to crew, 20 
importance in shipping articles of having the voyage ana its duration 

or length of service clearly defined, 180 
the words ' or elsewhere,' to be avoided in shipping articles, 182 
shipping articles cannot contain abandonment of wages on loss of ship, 

or right to salvage, 183 
master must sign first; and be dated the day he signs, 183 
what these articles must contain, 183 
when signed abroad, any erasures, interlineations and alterations must 

be noted by Consul, 183 
form of Consul's certificate, 184 
when seaman engaged abroad, Consul's certificate of approval must be 

obtained, 184 
form of Consul's certificate, 184 
alterations in shipping articles in foreign ports must be made before 

and under Consul's certificate, 185 
form of such certificate, 185 
penalty for carrying seamen without entering them on the articles ; 

still, verbal agreement not void, 185 
shipping articles are conclusive ; and no promise outside of them can be 

enforced, 185 

SHIP'S PAPERS— 

papers which should be on board to prove and protect property in ship 

and cargo, 44 
carrying papers which conceal British character is a misdemeanour, 44 

SHIPWRECK— 

wages stop when vessel is wrecked, 43 

as to repairs, 116 

in case of shipwreck, seamen must exert themselves to the utmost, 119 

seamen do not now lose wages by shipwreck, if they have exerted Uiem- 

selves, 119 
voyage broken up from disaster or misfortunes, course winch master 

should pursue, 122 
naval court in case oi ^in:ectV,\^% 
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SHIPWRECK (continued)— 

distressed seamen must be taken home on board a British yessel on the 

order of a G-overnor of a Colony or a British Consul. Her master 

refusing, subjects himself to a penalty, 174 
master receives remuneration for them from Board of Trade, 174 
and see Collision 

STAMP— 

on manifest, 150 
on receipts, 170 

STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU— 
what it is, 154 

SUITS BY SEAMEN ABROAD— 
see Actions and Stdts 

VESSEL— 
see Ship 

VOYAGE— 

as to the rights of a seaman on the abandonment or breaking up of a 
voyage, 36 

WAGES— , 

when wages begin, 20 

seaman has a lien for wages prior to others, 21 

master's lien for wages continues, notwithstanding transfer of ship, 21 
master wrongfully discharged abroad, has wages until probable termi- 
nation of entire voyage, 21 
men's wages preferred to master's, 22 

where the voyage is illegal, there can be no lien for wages, 21 
dismissal of seaman before he has earned a month's wages, 36 
wages stop on a positive loss or wreck of vessel, 21, 168 
where a seaman is imprisoned by the authorities of a foreign country 
for violation of its laws, the expenses of imprisonment may be 
deducted from his wages ; but not so when he has been imprisoned at 
the instance of his master, except, perhaps, in a home port, 79 
wages can be passed upon by naval court, 161 
seaman discharged abroad, to be paid off Ijefore Consul, 162 
when seaman left behind before termination of voyage, by reason of 

illness, master to pay wages, 164 
seaman left in hospital or under suigical treatment and voyage ended, 

wages to be left with Consul, 165 
form of account to be given by master to Consul of wages and effects of 

a seaman left behind from sickness or other caUse, 166 
seaman shipwrecked or discharged for unfitness, wages calculated to 

time of being landed, 168 
as to receipt for wages, form thereof to be stamped, 168, 170 
seaman's lien for wages not affected by a bottomry bond, 195 
and see Seaman 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES— 

master must have proper weights and measures on board, to give out 

the quantities of provisions, &c., imder penalty, 66 
measures and weights of the United States, 70 

WILL— 

last will of a seaman and form thereof, 110 
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In this country, with the exception of the present work, the first edition 
of which has been for a number of years out of print, there is no modem 
dictionary of maritime terms. The latest work of the kind is Dr. Bumey's 
edition of Falconer's Dictionary of the Marine ^ published at a time when 
the learned Editor thought that steam- vessels, which had been * invented 
and introduced by a native of Scotland,' and successfully navigated on some 
of the American rivers at six knots an hoiir, * might be of use in our 
navigable rivers and canals, and on the Scotch and Irish lakes,' and that, 
* even in a military point of view, advantage might be obtained from this 
invention.' Now the ocean in every quarter of the globe is traversed by 
merchant steamers, and almost every ship of war is provided with steam 
machinery as a moving power. The recent progress of improvement in the 
building and equipment of ships, and many other causes, have likewise 
wrought material and most extensive change in the language of seafaring 
men. 

London; LONGMANS, GHEE.^, aiA CO, ^^XfcT^^Kt^^-^^ 



2 Youitg's NauUcal Dictionary, 

This Dictionary has been framed chiefly for the compiler's own use in 
performing the duties of a practical and consulting ayerage adjuster. In the 
first edition, published 1846, the nautical language was therefore defined 
with especial reference to merchant shipping. The present edition has 
been rendered more extensively applicable to ships of war, numerous 
additional terms introduced, and obsolete words defined. The legislatiye 
enactments and legal decisions in regard to shipping and marine insurance 
are not treated of, though necessary effect has been sought to be given to 
them, as well as to the usages of merchants, shipowners, and underwriters, 
in defining the relative terms. Every effort also has been made to adapt 
the book to the present condition of nautical science and progress. It is 
confined mainly io the purpose of definition, but some interesting and useful 
general information will be found scattered through its pages. In matters 
relating to shipbuilding and seamanship the compiler received the assistance 
of a thoroughly experienced shipwright and seaman, several years in conmiand 
of co£U3ting steamers, and afterwards accustomed to prepare specifications of 
repairs to sailing-vessels and steam-ships, and who latterly became surveyor 
for the New York Board of Underwriters and for the American Lloyd's in 
the port of Liverpool 

In defining the language of seamen it is often most convenient and clear, 
if indeed not absolutely necessary, to make use of technical expressions. 
To simplify the definitions, therefore, and to impart a greater interest to the 
general reader, they are now, to a large extent, illustrated by woodcuts, 
chiefly from sketches by an eminent artist. The screw-propeller, in several 
of its leading varieties of form, the Armstrong gun, some of the Admiralty 
models of ships of war, and various nautical inventions, are likewise 
similarly illustrated; and at the end of the book there are engraved plates 
of a steam-ship, with the side-lever condensing engine formerly in general 
use for marine purposes, and not yet wholly superseded, and of several 
kinds of merchant vessels, along with sectional sketches of their frame. 

The introduction of French words in the Dictionary, and of a French 
Vocabulary, by way of supplement, is intended to give, to a certain extent, 
a more accurate groundwork for the study of the French nautical language 
than the ordinary French and English dictionaries afford. 

The international regulations for preventing collisions at sea, issued 
simultaneously by the authorities in England and France, and which 
constitute a comparative example of the use of the French and English 
languages on an important nautical subject, are added as an Appendix. 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS. 



* This work is a most valuable if not indispensable addition to our library 
of nautical information. To writ« a fall and complete notice of the work 
would be to lay the contents of a majority of the articles it furnishes before 
our readers. It is sufficient to say that Mr. Young has performed his laborious 
task with signal ability.* SnippiNa and Mebgantile Gazette. 

' There must be an entire revolution of naval customs and shipping terms 
before so complete a Nautical Dictionary can become obselete. The whole 
is illustrated by a great number of apt and skilful plates and woodcuts. Five 
hundred pages are filled with straightforward and very intelligible definitions 
of the technical language of English and French seamen, and at the end of 
the volume we have a series of beautifully-executed plates with explanatory 
text. The only words that we have failed to find in the Dictionary are such, 
perhaps, as we had no right to look for in it — the terms applied to the styles 
of ships and ships' stores that are no longer in use. Of things still in 
fashion, ^m the Venetian gondola to the Chinese you-you, all that need be 
is here said.* Examiner. 

* It is the only modem Dictionary of Maritime Terms that has appeared 
in England. Mr. Young's competency for the task of compiling it will be 
at once recognised by our readers when we inform them that he is the com- 
piler of the valuable and unique ** Digest of Maritime Law Cases.'* Although 
not strictly a law book, it will be a useful addition to the library of the 
lawyers,' Law Times. 

* This is precisely the work that unprofessional readers want, though not 
written for them. The terms are explained in simple language, and all we 
had the curiosity to look for are there.* Athen^sum. 

* It is a work compiled with much care and ability, and of great value to 
persons connected with shipping in any way. Its use, however, is not con- 
fined to nautical men; a large number of persons connected with trade, 
literature, or other professions, especially lawyers in sea-ports, will find the 
work invaluable.* Bbistol Mibbob. 

* This work is a very comprehensive one, as set forth in -full on the titld- 
page. Apparently, Mr. Young has taken considerable pains to make it as 
good as possible.' Globe. 
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'Mr. YoTJKa''6 Nautical Dictionary is all that its comprehensiye title 
promises. The ip^hole is plentiMly illastrated with appropriate woodcuts 
and plates, making clear everything Hiat is doubtful No better book could 
be turned to for information as to the present condition of English shipping 
in all its branches.' The Ebadeb. 

' No work of this kind has been in print in this country for somifftwenty 
years, the first edition of the present work having been long since sold out. 
No one can reflect on the numbers of craft of all kinds now dfloat on the 
seas and not be surprised thi^t such a dictionary as the present should not 
have been long since in common circulation. In the present edition every 
effort has evidently been made to adapt the book to the present condition of 
nautical requirements.' Loin)OK Hevifw. 

* The terms are so fully and clearly defined, and the illustrations so 
numerous and expressive, that the veriest land-lubber would find it difficult 
to mistake or misapprehend them.' Galbdonian Mebcubt. 

* To those who have never seen the first edition it may be necessary to 
explain more minutely the nature and value of the present work. We have 
accurate, concise, and intelligible descriptions given of all the different 
kinds of ships and boats, as man-of-war, lugger, privateer, pinnace, punt, 
cupola-ship, billy-boy, you-you, &c. &c. — ^all the parts and rigging of a ship, 
masts, spars, sails, decks, guns, gear, signals, &c. — the designations and 
functions of her officers and crew — ^the instruments used, as the quadrant, 
sympiesometer, &c. — the uses of everything — ^the names and explanations 
of the numberless operations in building, launching, and working a ship — 
with various other classes of terms too numerous to mention here. ' The use 
of a work of this sort to those practically interested in shipping is manifest ; 
but not less so its use to those who wish to understand the technical 
expressions that so often occur, even in popular accounts of launches, 
wrecks, battles, &c.' Glasgow Hebald. 

* The definitions appear to be drawn up with great care, and they are, 
wherever possible, rendered both concise and immistakable by wood 
engravings, which enable the general reader at a glance to comprehend 
them. Such a book as this is calculated to be very useful, and we gladly 
call the attention of our readers to it.' Unttbd Sbbvicb Magazixk 

* In thfcse changeable times in all that relates to naval architecture, such 
a work as this was much needed.' Naxtticsal Magazine. 
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